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DAME EUROPA'S COURT : 
TRIAL OF THE FIVE MONITORS. 



You have not forgotten, dear reader, I am sure, the great 
fight that took place between William and Louis, No 
one attempted to separate these two lads, though some 
of the monitors in Dame Europa's school showed an 
inclination to do so, but the state of furious excitement 
into which William had worked himself, and his wonder- 
fully increasing strength intimidated the would-be peace- 
makers, who held back at a respectful distance, and 
contented themselves with looking on. William con- 
sequently had it all his own way. 

It was a popular but erroneous belief that there were 
only five monitors in this old establishment of Dame 
Europa. 

There were indeed five superior classes in the school, 
each superintended by its respective monitor. The 
names of these great monitors were Louis, John, William, 
Joseph, and Aleck; but besides these five and old- 
established classes, there was another newly-formed and 
superintended by Victor, as well as several smaller 
classes, the names of whose monitors were Christian, 
Charles, George, Brabant, Abdullah, with some others. 

It was well known that in Dame Europa's school all 
sorts of boys were to be found, good and bad, dull and 
clever, quiet and pugnacious, well-mannered and vulgar, 
but it was not always remembered that this was an 
international civil and military establishment, in which 
various languages were spoken, and in which the Chris- 
tian religion and Christian practices were professedly 
dominant, but in which the Mohammedan creed and 



customs were tolerated. Truth compels us to say that 
Mussulman habits and principles were much admired' 
and practised in the school. 

Tne boys were classed according to their nationality, 
religion, and language, those of each nationality having 
their allotted halls for study, gymnastic exercises, and 
meals, together with dormitories, gardens, and pavilions 
or harbours, into which the others were not allowed to 
intrude. Notwithstanding the lines of demarcation laid 
down between the classes, disputes were frequent, arising 
almost inevitably out of conflicting national prejudices 
and interests, and sometimes having their origin in the 
personal character of some of the monitors. These 
quarrels often assumed large proportions and a serious 
aspect, the boys in the different classes proceeding on 
such occasions from words to fisticuffs, and from fisti- 
cuffs to the use of sharp weapons. 

The fight that took place between Louis and William 
was not a single-handed combat like that which might 
have occurred between two gladiators, but a regular 
battle between the boys of the two classes, each class 
headed by its respective monitor. Consequently when 
Dame Europa stepped out on to the great school park, 
attracted by the loud cries and stunning noise of the 
combatants, she was greatly surprised to find so many 
boys wounded and bandaged, and being taken care of by 
those who, from a distance, watched the conflict. Some 
of these on-lookers sympathised with one side and ab- 
horred the other; some held opinions diametrically 
opposite, but all were profuse in idle criticisms as to tho 
mode in which the warfare was carried on. 

Dame Europa, finding things in this state, advanced 
as near as she dared, and called out to William, who 
already had the best of the fight, ordering him to desist. 
William instead of obeying, replied haughtily : — 

" Please, madam, do not interfere. I am placed here 
by the will of God, and I must fulfil my mission. Yes, 
madam, I stand here to take care of the interests of your 
school, of its reputation, and of your own honour, which 
these other monitors are daily compromising. When 
you know all, madam, then ." 



" But, William, I command you to desist." 

" I cannot now obey your Commands, madam. I am 
very sorry to be obliged to refuse, but I alone command 
here." 

" Good gracious ! Who could have thought it ! What 
next! This quiet, peaceful boy William has lately 
turned out a little tyrant. He looks as though he wished 
to get possession of the whole establishment." 

Dame Europa was become old and feeble. Conscious 
of her incapacity, feeling she was unequal to the occasion, 
she retired to her apartments, and through the open 
windows, perplexed and terrified, looked on at the battle 
that was raging below. # 

" Louis, my boy," said Mark, some hours after Dame 
Europa had retired, " you're exhausted and half-starved. 
You see none of the schoolboys, not a single class, comes 
forward to your assistance. Even Dame Europa has 
abandoned you. Louis, my boy, give in. Allow me to 
interpose between you and William. I shall arrange 
this little matter. Believe me, this is a favourable 
moment for you both. You may now become good 
friends. As for you, Louis, your death by starvation is 
certain if you persist in holding out a few hours longer, 
and by tnat time John will have squeezed out every 
farthing of your pocket-money. Do you not see, my 
brave Louis, that for the provisions and weapons that 
John supplies he makes you pay their weight in 
gold." 

" Mark," said Louis, " you are the sole cause of this 
trouble. But what are your terms ? You are sharp as a 



razor." 



" Ah, Louis ! It does not become you to say so, you 
that know all. But even supposing I have done all this, 
do I not now show myself more compassionate for your 
fate than those apathetic boys whom you were accus- 
tomed to call your allies, and for whom you fought 
on several occasions. But come, Louis, we can talk of 
these matters another time. You had better give in 
now. You see you are abandoned even by your own 
boys. They desert you. They are fighting amongst 
themselves. You are not strong, Louis. Your health 
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is feeble. You are fatigued, exhausted. Surrender to 
us unconditionally and we'll treat you like a prince." 

" Yes, Mark, twill. 'T is the best course I can take 
in the interests of my class and my boys. Let us give 
up fighting. The caJe is hopeless/ My boys, like my- 
self 5 are exhausted." 

A few preliminaries having been arranged, Louis 
walked over to William's camp. William received him 
with open arms, and great effusion de ccewr. 

" My poor Louis," said his late adversary, " I can 
understand your feelings. I remember you but a short 
time since in your glory. But never mind. You fought 
most bravely, but your rascals deserted you. With the 
help of God, I'll soon bring them to order. As for 
you, Louis, I shall give you a nice pavilion to live in." 

When Louis's boys heard of their leader's capitulation, 
they expressed the strongest indignation ; and, regard- 
less of their helpless and desperate condition, declared 
they would continue to fight. They showered the 
bitterest curses and most opprobrious epithets on poor 
Louis ; some of the more daring spirits took the com- 
mand into their own hands, and, leading on the other 
boys, fought desperately and obstinately. 

The conduct of Louis's boys embittered William and 
Mark, as well as the boys of their class; embittered 
them to such a degree, that they renewed the fight with 
an animosity greater than they had before exhibited. 
They advanced into that portion of the garden allotted 
to Louis's boys, penetrated the class-halls, and took 
thence everything they could remove. 

The fighting went on in this way for several days. 
The whole school was thrown into a state of confusion. 
All study and lessons had come to a full stop; the cus- 
tomary services and gymnastic exercises were suspended. 
Poor old Dame Europa was in a pitiable state. She did 
not dare to speculate on what might be the consequences 
of this fearful outbreak, carried on so daringly in ? re- 
sence of the other classes, all of which were showing 
signs of great agitation. The boys of Aleck's class were 
especially restless, moving about in masses, looking very 
^menacing, and altogether showing a great inclination to 



attack somebody, but who that somebody might be was 
not clearly indicated. At the same time, Aleck himself, 
posted in the most remote part of his class-ground, fre- 
quently called out : 

" Bravo William. Three cheers for valiant William. 
I congratulate you, dear Uncle William," 

These cries of Aleck exasperated Louis's boys, and 
disgusted those of John, who were now beginning to 
sympathise with poor Louis's class. 

This terrible contest could not last long. The same 
causes that had compelled Louis to surrender, that is to 
say, starvation and exhaustion, brought his boys to the 
same point. And here I must remark that Louis's boys 
had been taken by surprise, and were wholly unprepared 
for this attack within their class-halls. They had never 
dreamed of anything of the kind, and were conse- 
quently unfurnished with provisions or proper means of 
defence. William's boys, on the other hand, strictly 
guarded the entrances to Louis's class, and prevented the 
non-combating classes from giving any aid. 

Pressed in this way, Louis's boys, after a few days' 
struggling, had no alternative but to die or surrender. 

" Let us have peace, and we will give you bread," 
said Mark to the little demagogues who now headed the 
groups into which Louis's class was broken up. 

" What are your conditions ?" asked one of the little 
chiefs. 

" Oh I as to our conditions, the first is, that you must 
let us have these two little flower-beds that lie on the 
border of our garden ; the second condition is, that you 
pay the damage in wear and tear done to our clothes in 
this conflict, as well as an indemnity of some hundreds 
of pounds. And, furthermore, we shall not quit your 
pavilion till the last farthing of this money is paid." 

Louis's boys uttered a shriek of horror, and drew back 
with a look of indignation. But Mark had the heart of 
a pawnbroker, and would not reduce his terms. On the 
contrary, he would not have hesitated to ask double the 
amount, did he believe Lotus's boys had sufficient of 
pocket-money to pay. 

John was now neard bellowing like a bull from within 
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<he precincts of his own class. This demonstration was 
intended as an evidence of his sympathy for Louis's 
boys ; but his friendship took no more solid form than 
those empty sounds. 

• Louis's Boys were, as we have said, starving they 
were also quarrelling amongst themselves. They had 
lost their bravest and most athletic companions, who had 
been successively captured or disabled by William's boys. 
Under these disheartening conditions, they surrendered, 
and accepted Mark's conditions ; accusing, blaming, and 
cursing Louis as the sole cause of their sufferings, losses, 
and humiliations. 

William and his boys now marched off, laden with 
everything they could carry out of Louis's class. They 
took chairs, sofas, beds, carpets, desks, wash-stands, 
knives and forks, the linen of the class, even the empty 
wine bottles whose contents they had swallowed, and 
which they had originally taken from the little cellar 
belonging to the class. 

" Thank vou Mark, thank you my friend. We have 
carried on tnis conflict in a most civilized manner," said 
William, who headed the caravan of plunder that was 
moving on towards his class. " You have done your 
work well, Mark, very well," added the victorious 
monitor, whose spirits were raised by his signal conquest 
as well as by the good wine he had drunk at his 
adversary's expense. 

" Yes, Mark," he went on, "1 thank you, I thank you 
very much. I shall henceforth call you my prince. 
Yes, you shall be Prince Mark. You deserve it." 

" And I shall call you Emperor, our Emperor. I 
shall make all our boys call you so," replied Mark in a 
tone jocose as that of his monitor. 

" I like that idea immensely, Mark," whispered 
William. " Pray carry it out." 

Having nearly reached his class, William, who still 
headed the furniture caravan, stopped short near to a 
spot where boys from all the different classes were 
assembled to look at the profession. 

u Boys," said William, in a loud voice and with a 
certain devotional twang, " do you see this happy 
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result, this splendid result, boys. It is the work of God. 
Yes, my Mends. Remember the prophecy of Jeremiah : 
' Behold the days shall come when I will raise unto 
David a righteous Branch, and a King shall reign and 
prosper, and shall execute judgment and justice in the 
earth.' Yes, my friends, God has blessed our strength 
and made us victorious. Yes, lads, in my days ' Judah 
shall be saved and shall dwell safely.' " 

So saying, William lifted his eyes to heaven with a 
very sanctimonious air. 

" What on earth has God to do with these petty rows 
of ours ?" exclaimed a little fellow standing at a distance, 
and who spoke in a loud tone expressly that William 
should hear him. 

" The humbug," exclaimed another who stood in the 
crowd, but who spoke in a high voice. " I watched 
him through the days the fight lasted, and whilst the 
stones or weapons of his boys were opening the heads or 
breaking the legs and arms of Louis's poor little boys, 
there was William down on his knees, his hands lifted 
up, thanking God for those great results. Is it not 
blasphemy in this humbug to try to make us believe 
that the All-Good God is a party to his brutalities. He 
destroys the pavilions belonging to Louis's boys, carries 
off their furniture, ruins the whole of their garden, 
appropriates their two flower beds, takes all their pocket 
money, and thanks the merciful God for such a result. 
Only a hypocrite or a blasphemous chap like that could 
do such a thing." 

William, utterly indifferent to these remarks, which he 
affected not to hear, continued his march at the head of 
his caravan of furniture till he reached his own class, 
continuing along the way to bless God and to make 
quotations from the prophecies of Jeremiah, Isaiah, and 
Ezekiel. 

Several boys belonging to the other classes now 
assembled ana begun to talk matters over. All were 
very indignant, and finally determined to present a 
remonstrance to Dame Europa, protesting against the 
wicked doings and hypocritical language of William and 
Mark. 
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Dame Europa having recovered her self-possession, 
and thrown off the nervousness which the late terrible 
events had caused her, resolved to take affairs into 
her own hands, and institute a minute inquiry into the 
causes that led to such frequent quarrels amongst her boys. 

" Within the last few months," said the Dame to her 
sister Historia, " we've had several serious outbreaks in 
this establishment. There was, you remember, a great 
quarrel between our late monitor, Nicholas, and John, 
and # Louis, there was one between William and little 
Christian, one between Louis and Joseph, one be- 
tween Joseph and William, and this now between 
William and Louis. The state of things is most serious. 
These quarrels are becoming more frequent and more 
fatal in their consequences. I am now old and do not 
possess the powers of resistance I once had. My nerves 
are completely shaken, but I am determined to discover 
the cause of these continual quarrels in my school. I 
must strive to establish permanent peace." 

It was no longer a secret that the old and once- 
celebrated establishment of Dame Europa had greatly 
degenerated, that disorder prevailed, and that the 
machinery was altogether out of gear. The edifice 
externally needed substantial repairs, and the internal 
management called loudly for extensive reforms. 

" I am afraid, sister Historia," said the old Dame, 
" that our poor school is the laughing-stock of that large 
academy yonder, beyond the broad waters. We are 
sneered at, I believe, by these Yankees, who with their 
nasal twang assert that their children receive a freer 
and better education than ours, because they allow of 
no monitors to govern them." 

After a brief consultation with her sister Historia, 
Dame Europa ordered that all the classes, headed by 
their respective monitors, should appear before her on 
the following day, when a thorough investigation should 
be instituted, as to the causes of the disturbances that had 
become so frequent in her establishment. 

" I say, Mark," asked William, after he had received 
notice to appear in court, " What is the object of this 
investigation ? Surely the old Dame does not think 
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of undoing our work. She could not think of saying 
the fight was not fair. Will she ask us to restore the 
furniture we took ? " 

" Not a bit of it, my Emperor. Your cause is a holy 
one. Indeed, in my opinion, it is a much stronger cause 
than was that of the poor monitor Nicholas, now dead 
and buried. You remember this foolish old Dame 
Europa encouraged Nicholas to fight John and Louis. 
Nicholas had indeed a holy cause, but the rascal ruined 
it by his personal ambition and private interests. He 
tried to seize by force the entire garden and class-halls 
belonging to poor Abdullah. Aleck How entertains the 
same designs, but he works the oracle in a different way. 
You remember the loud bravos with which he cheered 
us, and the congratulations we received from him after 
each of our victories. You know Aleck has his eye on 
Abdullah's beautiful harbour. Now, my Emperor, you 
remember before we began the fight with Louis, we gave 
Aleck a hint." 

"A hint! what hint?" 

" We intimated that if he kept Joseph in check whilst 
we were dealing with Louis, we would afterwards allow 
him to have his way with Abdullah. We gave him the 
same kind of promise that we gave Louis, before we 
fought Joseph. You remember we promised Louis, that 
if he did not interfere whilst we were arranging our 
quarrel with Joseph, we would allow him at his good 
leisure to seize the small flower-beds belonging to the 
monitor Brabant, and others which lay to the north of 
his garden." 

" But, Mark, you surely remember the mess you maide 
with Louis by not fulfilling your engagements after I had 
beaten Joseph." 

" I remember all that. I told Louis bluntly he should 
not have the Brabant flower-beds." 

" Just so. And Louis never forgave that breach of 
faith. That was the real cause of our present quarrel. 
From that time he was constantly making preparations 
to fight our class. He only waited for a feasible pretext." 
" Very good. He found the pretext, and what has he 
gained ? Whilst he was making preparations to fight us 
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we were making far better preparations to fight him. 
He gave the challenge, we accepted it, and appeared to 
advantage as the party provoked, and we thrashed him 
in the end. Now, my Emperor, allow me to ask you a 
question. Had Louis been victorious, do you think he 
would have spared any of your flower-beds lying near to 
his garden ? Not he. He would have seized and incor- 
porated them with his own grounds in the same way 
that we have done to his. As to Aleck, keep this in 
mind : Simple verbal promises made before events 
occur, become mere empty words after the events have 
taken place." 

" That's all very well, but I cannot treat Aleck so. 
Remember, Mark, he is my nephew. He has behaved 
very well. Besides, it would be against our common 
interests." 

" There's a good deal of truth in what you say, but if 
you wish to give a colouring of religion to our cause 
to-morrow in presence of Dame Europa, you must sink 
all family feeling and interests. In fact we may be 
called on to sacrifice the first principles of humanity. 
So you see, promises made to Aleck must go for nothing. 
You must not even acknowledge any relationship with 
him. Believe me, this is the only way to secure 
your advancement till you finally become monitor en 
cUef in the school, after which you will be able to 
become sole master of the establishment. You see Dame 
Europa is become old, feeble and stupid. You may run 
through the school from end to end and take possession 
of all the classes. But to do this successfully, much 
secret preparation will be needed, during which you 
must affect a harmless, unassuming demeanour, but when 
the hour for action comes, you must make a rapid, daring 
blow, and seize class after class before any shall have 
time to recover the confusion caused by your first 
attack." 

" Mark, you are a wonderful boy. I have seen you 
do grfeat things, but I must confess, Mark, I do not 
understand what you are about now." 

" Come, come, my Emperor, that won't do. You 
understand very well what I am about. Pray look 
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here. I have prepared a brief for you. There is your 
case for to-morrow." 

Mark handed a roll of papers to William, and then 
continued — 

" Read it attentively, ponder over it, learn it by heart, 
speak it out boldly and you will without fail win over 
old Dame Europa, "heart and soul. You must not show 
the slightest timidity, not the least hesitation. It re- 
quires more courage to state your case verbally, consider- 
ing the kind of case it is, than to fight all the remaining 
boys of the school. If we succeed I shall be bis Mark 
your obedient servant." 

" Mark, I have faith in you. Up to this moment you 
have guided me correctly. All your plans have suc- 
ceeded, everything you forecast has been realised. You 
are a far-seeing boy, Mark. You have been endowed 
by Nature with her choicest gift, that of profiting by 
the faults and misfortunes of others. With the rapidity 
of a falcon you pounce down on those in difficulties and 
snatch from their loosening grasp the prize you covet. 
Grood night, Mark. I go to study my case for to-morrow. 
I suppose I may call this brief my case." 

" Yes, my Emperor. I shall be seated behind you, and 
shall act as prompter should you forget anything." 

On the following day at noon, Dame Europa presided 
over a general meeting of her entire school. The 
assembly took place in the great library, a vast hall, 
amphitheatric in form. The walls of this apartment 
were covered from ceiling to floor with bookcases, con- 
taining myriads of volumes, the productions of monitors 
and pupils of that academy, from the period of its 
foundation to the actual time. There was not a stranger 
anomaly in all Dame Europa' 8 establishment than that 
furnished by her library. There were oceans of wisdom 
embodied in treasured tomes, whilst not a ray of wisdom 
or sound philosophy was discernible in the acts of 
those who commanded or managed the school. In this 
library were also displayed, in convenient positions, 
the portraits of all the great monitors who had made a 
name in the school, and as the celebrity attached to 
these names was as often the result of evil as of good 
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deeds, the very little rascals who, by their fantastic 
operations, had brought the school to the state of dis- 
organisation in which it then was, had the pleasure of 
seeing themselves represented there at full length. 

Dame Europa took her place on a raised dais at one 
end of the apartment, that which formed the basis of 
the amphitheatre. Before her stood a little desk, on 
which resting her elbows, she supported on her hands 
her now hoary head* The expression of her coun- 
tenance was grave but irresolute. And now, with 
spectacles on nose, the poor old dame looked the very 
picture of helpless imbecility. Great Jove! What a 
contrast does Europa present now in her old age to what 
she was in those days when she stood high in your 
favour. 

Who could recognise in this feeble, quiet, and re- 
putedly-pious old lady, the animated princess, daughter 
of Agenor and Telephassa, sister of Cadmus and Phoenix, 
the daring girl who mounted the back of the snow- 
white bull, with whom she finally went astray. May 
Society forgive her ! Who, we say, could recognise in 
this venerable-looking old dame, the young woman who 
had indulged in every folly, who had plunged into 
every kind of dissipation, and had .flung herself suc- 
cessively into the embraces of all the renowned military 
men of her time; nay, who had contracted unholy 
alliances with fanatic and bigoted ecclesiastics, and 
who, moreover, had been the hetaera of several artful 
and perfidious impostors and adventurers. 

if o woman ever lived through a life of more-rapidly 
varying phases and stronger contrasts than did Europa. 
She had quaffed to the last drop the cup of pleasure, she 
had drained the bowl of sorrow, she had been the foot- 
ball of Fortune's caprices. She was now old, and 
beginning to be weary of life. 

Europa had always been a very remarkable personage. 
In her early womanhood, spite of the dissipated pleasures 
in which she indulged, she had found tune for study, 
and, being endowed with a good intellect, had acquired 
a vast amount of knowledge and learning. But, strange 
to say, her head, filled with all this erudition, was now 
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like a great warehouse, in whose unpacked stores she 
was never able to find the slightest atom of information 
at the moment it was wanted* This explains why she 
was always in a mist, groping about like an ignorant 
child, and the tool of him amongst her monitors who hap- 
pened to possess the largest amount of tact or daring. 

Even still in her feeble old age, Dame Europa's face 
bore some traces of her noble origin. Phoenician by 
birth, her features in youth were decidedly Grecian, 
though some years later the nose inclined to the Roman 
type. In former days the dignity of her deportment 
and the elegance of her form snowed that she had come 
of the best Caucasian race. 

As Europa advanced in years, her physical appear- 
ance underwent very remarkable changes. After part- 
ing with Hebe, her first companion, these changes 
became so great that they may more properly be 
described as metamorphoses than mere alterations. She 
seemed to have altogether lost her Grecian outline, and 
might at a first glance be taken for a direct descendant 
of the Goths and Ostrogoths. Her most intimate Mends 
or most ardent admirers of former days would have 
found it difficult to recognise her. In this dull-corn- 
plexioned lady, who could fancy he beheld the lovely 
girl whose brilliant fairness caused her to be called 
Europa ? 

Much as Europa had degenerated physically, she had 
Mien still lower in the intellectual and moral scale. In 
her early womanhood, whatever may have been her 
private follies, in public affairs she laid, down and main- 
tained the soundest principles of justice in all questions 
of jurisprudence and international law. She, the mother 
of two of the wisest and most learned judges the world 
ever saw — Minos and Rhadamanthus — was now in per- 
petual contradiction with herself, and always ready, 
when a difficulty arose, to surrender a great political or 
moral principle. 

Having said thus much of Dame Europa's early life 
and actual position, we return to the inquiry into the 
conduct of her monitors. 

The dame having taken her place, the pupils arranged 
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themselves in classes, headed by their respective monitors 
and sub-monitors. The classes were distinguished by 
ribbons of different colours, of which each boy wore a 
piece in his button-hole. 

The five superior classes occupied the front places in 
the amphitheatre, those of William and Aleck standing 
to the north, Joseph's towards the east and centre, John's 
and Louis's to the west, and Victor's to the south. The 
smaller classes, with their monitors, stood, some east, 
others north. These arrangements were made in ac- 
cordance with an ancient programme drawn up by Dame 
Europa. 

Beside Dame Europa stood her sister Historia, who 
was an excellent short-hand writer, and was always 
present at these large meetings, of which she took notes. 
She was also librarian to the school, and the speakers 
always consulted her when they wanted authentic in- 
formation. 

Historia presented a marked contrast to her sister. 
Her complexion was fresh and youthful, the expression 
of her countenance calm and candid. She had never 
been addicted to worldly frivolities like her sister. She 
had never been led astray by any man. She was a pure 
and spotless virgin. 

Dame Europa never failed to consult her sister when a 
difficulty arose, but, strange to say, she rarely followed 
her advice. 

For the further information of our readers we shall 
say a few words about the architectural character of 
Dame Europa's school, and its history as a material 
building. Erected on that portion of our continent 
formerly called Pelasgia, and intended for only one class 
of pupils, the original building was purely Grecian in 
style. For the accommodation of a large class of pupils 
who at a later period joined the academy, a wing in the 
Roman style was built westward. As time went on, the 
celebrity of the school increased, and the influx of pupils 
became so great that additions extending in every direc- 
tion were made to the first block. But as the spirit of 
the primal architects was not inherited by the later 
artificers, the total mass of buildings presented at the 
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latest date a most incongruous appearance. The Serai- 
Bournou of Constantinople, which eventually was burned 
to the ground, and to which so many ignorant Sultans 
had made additions of a Konak or a Kiosk, an entable- 
ment, a mass of triglyphs or astragals or arabesques, did 
not constitute a stranger architectural medley than did the 
mass of buildings that composed Dame Europa's school. 

The elegant, simple, and harmonious Greek and 
Eoman styles which originally prevailed were now for 
the most part overlaid with fantastic designs, or buried 
amid extraordinary mixtures known as Gothic, renais- 
sance, rococco, and such like. 

Modern wisdom, modern taste, and modern learning 
were not content to copy, borrow, or imitate ancient 
perfection, but deliberately pirated a variety of ideas 
which, jumbled together, constituted the actual sublime 
school of art ! 

Such was Dame Europa's academy externally. The 
buildings, such as they were, formed a solid block, with 
the exception of John's class, which was built on a little 
island, standing in a small river and facing Louis's and 
Brabant's class. 

It is not necessary to say anything here of the internal 
management of the, establishment, as from the accusa- 
tions brought by the monitors against one another during 
the investigation the reader will have an opportunity of 
judging how the general machinery of the institution 
worked. 

Internally the establishment contained numerous 
rooms and spacious halls, some old, dingy, and dirty, 
and sparsely furnished, others well lighted and hand- 
somely appointed. Internally as well as externally, 
traces of additions and alterations were visible. The 
partitions in some of the rooms, even the walls of some 
of the classes had been removed at different periods by 
some of the more daring monitors, and this too under 
the nose of the foolish old Dame Europa. In this way 
small classes had been enlarged, and large ones con- 
tracted in dimensions. Students of one class had some- 
times been dragged away by main force from their 
comrades, separated from their nationalities, and drafted 

B 
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against their will into the enlarged classes, carrying 
with them a fund of discontent and outraged patriotic 
feeling, sure to bring forth fruit at some future time. To 
these aggressions and violent annexations was attribut- 
able the chronic excitement breaking out into frequent 
quarrels that prevailed in the school. 

We cannot say a word in extenuation of Dame 
Europa-s conduct. We can only express our astonish- 
ment that she ever permitted those acts of violent spolia- 
tion and annexation which finally became an established 
custom in her school, overriding every principle of 
natural justice and international law. This Phoenician 
princess, so dissipated and so admired in her youth, she 
in whose honour the Hellotia festival had been instituted, 
had always exhibited in her conduct a reflex, so to speak, 
of the character of the man with whom for the time she 
coquetted or intrigued. This impressionability which, 
in middle age, made her conduct so inconsistent, had 
degenerated into imbecility in her old age, so that she 
was openly defied by the impudent, audacious little 
rascals called monitors, and even by their advisers. She 
had no longer the slightest control over any of them ; 
all disregarded her commands ; her policy in late years 
had been to endeavour to secure the services of the 
strongest monitor and so keep the others in check. 

Our readers have now a pretty clear knowledge of the 
Condition of things in Dame Europa's school, and there- 
fore will not be surprised at the utterances of the 
different monitors and their colleagues during this 
trial, neither will they be astonished at the extra- 
ordinary verdict pronounced by the Dame at the 
conclusion of the proceedings. 

Dame Europa opened the investigation amid the pro- 
found silence of the classes.^ Her voice was low and 
querulous. After a brief preamble, in which she re- 
marked on the spirit of injustice and arbitrary rule that 
prevailed amongst her pupils, she proceeded to say : — 

" It seems to me I am no longer sole proprietress of 
this school. You, the five chief monitors, are like the 
successors of Alexander the Great, each of you seems 
bent on dismemberment and appropriation. On this 
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solemn day, I wish to discover two things : Who is the 
cause of all this disorder, and where shall I find a means 
to arrest the decline of this ancient establishment? 
John, I address myself in the first instance to you, 
because you have assured me that you have observed a 
strict neutrality throughout. Who, think you, is the 
cause of these perpetual rows ?" 

"Please, madam," said John, rising and uncovering 
his head, because on account of the draughts rushing 
through the window-panes broken in the late rows, the 
boys were allowed to wear their hats, u I do not believe 
it is Louis. I do not know indeed who it is." 

" A very nice reply," said the Dame. " Up to the 
middle of the fight, you constantly accused Louis, and 
said he was the cause of the quarrel." 

" And I thought so, madam, but events have proved 
I was mistaken. I am always open to conviction. 
Besides, madam, you only askea me with regard to the 
general condition of the school and not with regard to 
this particular quarrel. I therefore say decidedly Louis 
is not the cause, or I " 

" Enough, sir. You may sit down. Louis, who, think 
you, is the cause of these troubles ? " 

u Ma foiy madam, not I nor John. All I know is 
this. John and I have spent a great deal of time and 
nearly all our pocket-money trying to keep order ih 
your school. I can assure you, madam, that were it 
not for me and John the boys of the smaller classes 
would be continually fighting amongst themselves like 
so many little savages." 

"Pray sit down. Joseph, can you give any informa- 
tion as to the causes and authors of these disturb- 
ances ? " 

Joseph was a remarkably clean, proper-looking youth, 
dressed in a spotless snow-white coat. He was really a 
truthful boy, possessed of noble feelings, quite incapable 
of caballing in Mark's style. 

"Madam," said Joseph, "I believe the causes and 
authors of the disorders and disturbances to which you 
allude are to be found exclusively in the northern and 
western divisions of this amphitheatre." 
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" That won't do, master Joseph. Your answer is too 
diplomatic, framed so as to escape all responsibility 
yourself. Sit down. Aleck, who do you believe the 
cause of these disorders ? " 

" I certainly am not, madam, and I am sure my uncle 
William has nothing to do with it." 

" Well," said Dame Europa, " should all the replies 
to my inquiries be in this strain, I suppose I shall be 
obliged to consider myself the cause of the evils that 
prevail in my school. William, can you answer my 
question ? " 

" Yes, m&dam, I can," answered William, rising with 
alacrity. " John and Louis, madam, are the sole causes of 
the rum of the school ; and if they do not change their 
mode of proceeding, we shall all go to perdition. Yes, 
madam, yes, Miss Historia, I feel it. I also feel I am 
inspired by Providence to remedy these disorders." 

William spoke in a loud, clear tone, and at the conclu- 
sion of his remarks lifted his hands and eyes in a 
devotional fashion towards the ceiling. 

A smile became visible on the lips of every boy in the 
assembly. 

Dame Europa preserved a stern gravity. Like many 
persons, who in youth allow themselves a vast latitude 
in dissipation, she had in her old age become a stern bigot. 
John and Louis rose simultaneously to defend them- 
selves against William's accusations. John spoke : — 

" It is not true, madam. We are not the cause of the 
disorder. William speaks falsely. Louis and I can no 
longer stand his mockery of religion. He has the name 
of Grod and Providence every moment on his lips, and 
for the most trivial causes. 1 detest hypocrisy/ ' added 
John, shaking his clenched fist threateningly. 

"I assure you, madam/ ' he went on, " William is the 
primary cause of all the troubles in the school. He has 
become the terror of all the little classes, particularly of 
Christian's, a part of whose garden he has already 
seized." 

John's speech was received with a look of general 
approbation. Mark at this moment whispered in 
William's ear : — 
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"Now you have them. Go on with your brief. 
Speak out. Be emphatic. Be as euphonious, epic and 
religious as you possibly can." 

William rose and saia : — 

" Madam, may I speak? May I reply to the accusa- 
tions brought against me ? May I point out the true 
cause of the disturbances that prevail in the school? " 

"You may speak," said Dame Europa, " and no one 
shall interrupt you." Casting her spectacled eyes round 
the amphitheatre, she added : " Any of the monitors, or 
any boy who chooses, may speak, but he must wait for 
his turn. No one must interrupt the speaker. Any one 
who wishes may take notes, but order must be main- 
tained." 

William commenced his discourse : 

" August madam, and fairest Miss Historia, what I have 
asserted with regard to John and Louis is literally true. 
The accusations I have brought against them I can 
prove. They are the sole cause of all the disturbances 
that occur in this school. Every row up to the present 
time has had its origin in one of these two classes. 
August madam ! I am accused of being an invader, I 
am accused of being an impious humbug, because I thank 
the Almighty for my success. But, madam, I am 
neither impious nor hypocritical. I have always had 
great faith in a merciful Providence, sinner though I am, 
and this I avow in earnest confidence to you, madam, 
because I know I am addressing a most religious lady, 
full of pious and charitable sentiments. Yes, madam, 
you are endowed with firm faith, you have lived to see 
the end of many false doctrines that have sprung up in 
this wicked world, you know by experience that nothing 
affords true consolation to us poor mortals in our hours 
of trouble but to have recourse to the great fountain of 
Christianity, where we feel our follies are pardoned and 
our sins forgiven." 

" Quite true, William, quite true," murmured the old 
Dame, shaking her head in pious approval. 

"Yes, madam," continued William, " with your per- 
mission and the aid of that all-mercifiil Proviaence, my 
inspirations will be realised, and my efforts crowned 
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with success. I shall reform and so save this noble 
institution, making it worthy of its ancient fame. Amen ! 
Amen ! " 

William's voice was sonorous and ringing, his manner 
was dignified., and his pronunciation distinct. 

A profound silence reigned throughout the hall. 
Through every countenance there had undergone a 
change of expression ; no one spoke. 

." All of us, Dame Europa," went on William, and 
making a sweeping movement with his arm as if to 
include all present, " are distinguished from one another, 
not alone by the greater or lesser amount of learning 
possessed by our different classes, but also by those 
sentiments common to every' human being, and without 
all or some of which no child of Adam was ever born. 
I refer, august Dame, to the sentiments of ambition, 
vanity, envy, jealousy, and selfishness in general. I am 
willing to sit down, madam, and hold my peace to the 
close of this meeting, if anyone here will prove the 
opposite of what I assert. These sentiments or passions, 
as we are wont to call them, are planted in our breasts by 
the hand of nature and bear fruit from our earliest boy- 
hood to our latest age." 

Here William paused and glanced, round the assembly 
as if awaiting a remark. No one spoke. 

"Go on, William, go on," said Dame Europa, who 
was listening attentively. 

" If all or some of these sentiments, madam, exist 
with more or less of force in every human breast, 
we must regard, as an admitted fact, that one boy 
will naturally envy the success of his neighbour; 
one class be jealous of the good fortune of another, 
consequently, Dame Europa, each class must look out for 
its own aggrandisement, which, in plaip^ terms, means 
fame, territorial advantages, or success in our commercial 
enterprises, as you, madam, have been so good as to permit 
speculation even amongst your military boys. 

" Who is the monitor or school-boy who does not wish 
to see his class the first in your school ? Predominated 
by such feelings, the classes of John and Louis, encou- 
raged especially by the success of their commercial 
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speculations — a success which, I regret to say, now ranks 
above virtue — emboldened too by their old prestige have, 
after years of dissension, formed a close union. They 
have become inseparable friends, declared allies. And 
more than this. Both have stepped beyond the limits of 
their classes, and have interfered with every one of us, 
even with the most remote classes of the school. Tes, 
madam, they have interfered with the internal organisa- 
tion of some of the small classes, of whose antecedents 
they knew nothing, or very little. They did not under- 
stand the feelings of the boys with whose affairs they 
meddled, they (fid not comprehend their principles of 
action, they could not penetrate their justifiable" pre- 
judices founded on race and nationality. This spirit of 
interference in other people's affairs as practised by John 
and Louis is one of the deepest-lying roots of the evils 
existing in this establishment. Under pretext of pro- 
tecting, they oppress, under pretext of establishing order, 
they create disorder and confusion by taking part with 
those who are in the wrong. Under pretext of arranging 
quarrels, they have increased the animosity of disputants, 
because in their ignorance they have invariably adopted 
wrong views and sided with false opinions. Under 
pretext of protecting our religion they have dragged 
Christianity through the mire. Almighty God! I thank 
Thee I have never been a party to any of these acts." 

" Proceed, sir," said old Dame Europa, who was struck 
with admiration for the noble sentiments expressed by 
William, and the self-confidence he displayed. 

" When Louis and John made up their old quarrels," 
went on William, " we all expected the school would 
enjoy perpetual peace. Consequently we all rejoiced 
exceedingly at their reconciliation. In fact all the boys 
of the school crossed the little stream and made a visit to 
John's class, to take part in a great fair which he had got 
up as a symbol of perpetual peace. He invited us to 
bring our little industrial works, our drawings, and 
artistic productions, so that the works of all the classes 
may be compared one with another, in a kind of exhi- 
bition. We did so, and we all sang hymns in unison , 
thsmlrir ig God for the establishment of perpetual 

peace. 
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" But what followed, madam ? Scarcely had we left 
John's class — this if you will is an impudent mockery of 
religion — scarcely had we quitted his little island — pray, 
madam, look at that dirty little boy, that Mohammedan 
monitor, Abdullah — I repeat, scarcely had we quitted 
John's island, when he and Louis, combined, excited the 
whole school. The row became so dreadful that for a 
long time it seemed as if every boy in the school was 
determined to cut his neighbour's throat. No one could 
distinguish friend from foe ; no one could tell what we 
were fighting about. All this, madam, was the work of 
John, as we shall see presently. 

" Our school, madam, is an international one, where 
every religion is tolerated. There is no exception. You 
remember, Dame, when the first Mussulman boy, Mo- 
hammed, presented himself as a candidate for admission 
into your school, what terrible opposition was offered by 
that very class in which Abdullah now rules as absolute 
monitor. At that time, madam, prejudice and petty 
jealousies held such sway in your school, that some of 
the classes voted for Mohammed's admission. He con- 
sequently entered with his companions, spite of the 
determined resistance of the Christian boys, who at that 
time occupied the class of which he took possession." 

" Proceed, William," said the old Dame, shaking her 
head in sorrowful recollection. 

"Now, madam," continued the orator, raising his 
voice, and speaking slowly and solemnly, " I appeal to 
your unprejudiced sister, Historia, and I ask her, why 
the predecessors of Aleck kept up a succession of sucn 
terrible rows in this school — rows which have now 
become historical — and why the predecessors of Joseph 
played such an anti- Christian part, full of deception and 
backsliding? I ask, why were Joseph's predecessors, 
through long, long years, inimical to the poor Christian 
boys of that mixed class of Christian and Mussulman 
lads ? Why did John, who calls himself defender of the 
Christian faith, and guardian of constitutional liberty, 
come forward at a later period, and in the most advanced 
condition of our school, to become the champion of 
Abdullah, yes, the champion of him and his boys ? Is 
not what I say true, Miss Historia ?" 
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" Very true ; I remember the circumstances well," 
said Historia, in a dry tone, "but " 

"May I speak two words, madam?" interrupted 
John, rising, and looking much agitated. 

"Brother John!" interposed William, with formal 
politeness, "I have not finished. Pray wait a little. 
You do not know what I have yet to say. You may find 
in my address materials for your defence." 

"I thank you, sir," said John, proudly. "I shall 
content myself for the present with saying you have 
made many false statements." 

"I am very sorry, brother John, that you think so, 
very sorry indeed. I call the Almighty to witness my 
sincerity. I call the great God to witness that I do all 1 
can to save the school of our good, amiable and pious 
Dame Europa from destruction." 

" Be silent, John," said the old lady. " Be silent. 
Sit down, sir. Your turn to speak has not yet come. 
Pray do not interrupt again. William, proceed, you 
have made out aprimdfacie case." 

" All right, all right. You have gained the old lady 
over," whispered Mark to William. 

" August ladies," resumed the orator, " I shall be 
brief in my remarks regarding the Mohammedan boys, 
whose numbers have so increased in our school. You 
remember, madam, when Mohammed first entered this 
school, he was objected to, not so much on account of 
his religion, as because of his Asiatic brutish habits. He 
belonged to a tribe well-known as most savage and 
barbarous. Having once entered the school, we all 
entertained the sweet hope — and no one more strongly 
than yourself, revered madam — that he would be re- 
formed. However, we must not forget that when 
Mohammed entered this school, the boys belonging to 
the class of which he took forcible possession had been 
long divided and fighting amongst themselves. You, 
most wise Dame, thought the best way to settle these 
internal disputes was to allow Mohammed to become 
monitor of the class. 

" It is now my painful duty, learned Dame, to remind 
you that when you permitted that untutored little savage 
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to take the position of monitor, the class into which he 
intruded was the most important and numerous in the 
school. That class, madam, as you well know, was ' the 
most ancient and learned in your establishment — the 
class which had produced boys of the greatest genius, 
the class which had established and maintained the 
reputation and fame of your school. Not one amongst 
us, madam, up to the present day, has been able to 
surpass them in philosophy, in poetry, in literature, in 
any of the fine arts. The products of these great minds 
in every branch of science, literature, and art, remain 
amongst us to the present time, and have become pro- 
verbial in the school. And, madam, I must say — and I 
speak with profound respect — our school owes to the 
light emanating from those minds its rapid and vast 
development. 

" However, madam, you in your wisdom thought 
proper to place a little savage in authority over such 
minds, because you had grown weary of their inter- 
necine disputes and conflicts. Excuse me, learned 
Dame, when I say — and you know I have profound faith 
in your judgment — that if ever during your long life 
you committed a small mistake, it was on that occasion. 

" Most revered mistress, I pronounce this opinion in 
humility, and without detracting from the obedience due 
to your rank ; but it must not be forgotten, that in those 
days you had not your present experience, nor did you 
follow the advice then given by some of your ablest 
monitors ; you allowed yourself to be guided by the 
counsels of the infallible chaplain of your largest 
class, who was believed to possess great influence over 
you." 

Dame Europa's face flushed. The allusions made by 
William called up recollections far from pleasing. It 
was well known, that, at the period referred to, the 
ecclesiastic in question was her acknowledged master. 

" Let us now see," continued William, " in what way 
that ignorant little' brute endeavoured to establish order 
amongst those high-minded and highly-educated youths. 
Pray, Miss Historia say. Did he not try to force on 
them his barbarous customs ? Did he not adhere to his 
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own language and religion with fanatical zeal ? Did he 
not put the Christian religion in bondage to his own ? 
Did ne not submit Christians to the most severe ordeals 
because of their faith ? Did he not persecute them 
because of their adhesion to the religion of their fathers ? 
And, finally, Dame, to the horror of the rest of the 
school, those boys, once the glory of your 'establishment, 
became the slaves of that brutal creature. 

" Hear this, my lads !" exclaimed William, raising 
his voice, and looking round the amphitheatre, " hear 
this, and be horrified. 

" Yes, Monitor Mohammed, and his successors, Selim, 
Murat, Ahmet — because, madam, you made another 
grave mistake, that of allowing the monitorship to pass 
in succession amongst these Mohammedan brutes — made 
that class a scene of horrors. The complaints, the 
screams, the lamentations of these poor Christian boys 
were heard by their co-religionists. But with what 
response did they meet ? * Serve them right, the little 
rascals ! ' was the Christian response. And we foolishly 
added, 4 Now they are taught to behave themselves,' 
Yes, noble Dame Europa, it was so we Christian boys 
acted ; besides, we always hid the truth from you. Pray, 
speak, Miss Historia. These doings are all recorded m 
your books. Do I exaggerate in my statements ?" 

" Not at all," said Miss Historia ; " decidedly not, as to 
the facts. But I must make an observation with regard 
to the motives that directed the conduct of the Christian 
boys. Their conduct was not the consequence of want 
of perception as to the true state of things ; it was partly 
the result of jealousy, and partly the result of terror and 
cowardice, because those Mohammedan monitors had 
become very athletic, and exhibited such gladiatorial 
inclinations, that no one dared to meddle with them. 
Their power remained uncontrolled spite of the wishes of 
my learned sister." 

u Just so, just so, fair Historia. Precisely what I 
longed to hear from your pure lips. Jealousy, terror, and 
cowardice," exclaimed William, with strong emphasis: 
"that is it, that is it, august Dame Europa. Now, let us 
remember that the nearest-lying class to that persecuted 
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one was the class of my nephew, Aleck. Although a very- 
thick partition separated the two classes, the boys of 
Aleck's could not help hearing the agonizing screams of 
the poor little Christians, whom those brutal Moham- 
medan monitors took delight in torturing. But one of 
the most extraordinary features in this case is, that those 
Mohammedans made and enforced a law by which no 
boy from any of the other classes, no, nor even you, 
Dame, nor Miss Historia, was permitted to enter and 
traverse their vast halls, gardens, and harbours. We 
may well blush now at thinking that our predecessors 
submitted to a law in virtue of which no friend or phi- 
lanthropic neighbour was able to see with his own eyes 
the condition of those poor boys, or hear with his own 
ears their sad complaints. Some daring boys of John's 
class contrived occasionally, pilgrim-Tike, and under 
various pretexts, to enter on the forbidden ground. I 
believe, Miss Historia, your notes of that period, with 
regard to the class in question, cannot be very, vo- 
luminous." 

" Quite true, William," said Historia; "it is only 
very recently I have been able to penetrate into that 
class." 

" Well, it was only natural that those boys should feel 
the greatest sympathy for their tortured comrades who 
heard their cries the most distinctly, because of their 
close neighbourhood. From these two circumstances, 
madam — -the ill-treatment of those Christian boys and 
the close contiguity of Aleck's class, by which a neigh- 
bourly sympathy was enkindled — have arisen all the 
disturbances that have so long disorganised this school. 
The former monitors of Aleck's class — Peter, Paul, and 
others — rushed alone to the assistance of their sufferinj 
neighbours. It would have been more prudent, it woul< 
have looked better, had they first consulted you, madam, 
and asked your advice ; but they did not. They rushed 
impetuously, and without aid from anyone, to take 
possession of all the buildings, furniture, and gardens of 
the oppressor's class. Louis and Joseph's class did not 
like that. They set intrigues on foot, and excited the whole 
school, declaring that these predecessors of Aleck were 
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solely moved by motives of personal ambition, and that, 
besides, they were leagued in conspiracy with the 
tortured Christian boys. 

" Now, Dame, you have in the truthful picture I have 
drawn a full illustration of the philanthropic and 
Christian feelings of your entire school, and you have 
indisputable proofs of the assertions I have already 
made, namely, that our interests are divided by those 
sentiments common to eveir human being, ambition, 
vanity, selfishness, envy, ana jealousy. 

" We all know how these rows ended. Whenever 
Aleck's predecessors saw the rest of the school rise 
against them, they made it up with the Mohammedan 
monitors, took a small portion of their garden and apart- 
ments, accepting at the same time their word of honour 
that they would not in future trample so very much on 
the poor Christian boys. 

" However, these conflicts between Aleck's predecessors 
and the Mohammedan boys engendered other quarrels 
between the remaining monitors of the school. Then 
came new complications, fresh accusations, and a new 
train of events, as your sister Historia can certify. Out 
of these complications sprang prolonged disputes and 
conflicts between my predecessors and those of Louis 
and of Joseph and others. In feet, madam, out of that 
mixed Mohammedan and Christian class have arisen all 
those grave disturbances that have so convulsed your 
establishment. You say you seek the root of the evil. Do 
you not see it was planted in your eastern grounds, then 
transplanted and grown in your western." 

" Madam," said John, rising excitedly, " permit me 
to say there are two sides to every question." 

" In that you are right, John. You shall explain the 
other side when your turn comes, but sit down for the 
present." 

" Pardon me, madam," said Mark, interposing, " John 
is mistaken. Every question has not two sides. Truth 
has only one side ; nonesty has only one side ; humanity, 
philanthropy, nobility of mind have all only one side 
each." 

" Stop, stop, Mark," said John, with a humourous 
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smile, " do you mean to say you are a faithful practiser 
of all these one-sided virtues 5" 

u Yes, John, I do practise these virtues. On my 
word of honour I do. I should be a hypocrite if I came 
here and talked of truth, honesty, and humanity, and 
failed in the practice of these virtues. And, Dame 
Europa, you know well that if there is a class in your 
school in which these virtues are faithfully practised, 
and defended from the miasmas rising from neighbour- 
ing classes, it is that of our pious William. I need not 
remind you, revered Dame, that these virtues constitute 
the foundation of our holy religion, and I should be 
unworthy of the post I hold, that of William's head 
manager, did I not practise the virtues so dear to his 
pious heart." 

" I believe you, Mark. No one could invoke the name 
of the Almighty so frequently without having His com- 
mandments engraven on his neart." 

Dame Europa as she concluded this sentence cast her 
eyes heavenward. 

Louis, who up to this time had been sitting silent 
and melancholy, said in a low voice to those near him : 
" The good, good old woman ! And this is the once 
celebrated beauty ! What Treville said of another may 
be applied to her : Cette beauts brulera le monde." 

An impertinent boy of Louis's class, named Master 
Gunbottom, who was not much troubled with religious 
ideas, but whose head was filled with democratic notions 
of reform, on hearing what his monitor said, shot a flash- 
ing glance at him from two fiery eyes, and invoked, like 
another Zopire, the vengeance of heaven on his head : — 

" Exterminez, grands Dieux, do la terre ou nous sommos, 
Quiconque avec plaisir rlpand le sang des hommes." 

" Silence ! silence ! " said Dame Europa, rising and 
ringing her little bell. " William proceed." 

The old lady was evidently apprehensive of a quarrel 
between Louis and Gunbottom. 

" Most wise and learned dame," continued William, 
" I shall not attempt to justify the conduct of Aleck's 
predecessors in appropriating a small piece of Moham- 
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medan monitor's grounds after each row. Still, however 
selfish such conduct may seem, it had good results. In 
the first place, the Mohammedan brutes were intimidated, 
and became not only less severe in their treatment of ' 
their Christian class-fellows, but gave some of them 
minor employments in the administration of the class. 
Ultimately the Christian boys began to know their own 
strength. They had a rough fight with their savage 
masters, and some of them succeeded with, I must con- 
fess, the assistance of John and Louis, and with your 
approval, to establish a class of their own, having for 
monitor little Greorge. 

" Since that time, madam, your school, with the 
exception of some insignificant local rows, enjoyed 
tranquillity, especially after the fair John made for us 
in his great bazaar, in which we all chanted hymns, 
thanking the Almighty, and congratulating ourselves 
on the prospect of permanent peace, when one fine 
morning, Nicholas — Aleck's immediate predecessor — 
suddenly put his head out of the window, and shouted 
in a loud voice to John i 

" l Here, John ! Come, John ! Quick ! quick ! The 
Mussulman monitor is sick, very sick indeed. It 's all 
up with him. He is dying of exhaustion. Come 
quickly! let us remove him at once, and take charge 
of his class-rooms, and so prevent the little rascals of 
that class devouring one another. I say, John, quick, 
quick ! There 's no time to lose. John, I know you are 
a gentleman, consequently I address myself first to you, , 
as one gentleman to another.' 

"Honest John, venerable Dame, was, as you may 
suppose, surprised and alarmed. He sent to Nicholas a 
shrewd boy named Seymour, with instructions to talk 
the matter over. Nicholas received Seymour with open 
arms. Then there were private interviews, and mutual 
confidential explanations, each promising, as became 
gentlemen, never to break faith by allowing the subject 
of these conversations to become known to any of the 
hoys of the school. 

" c Master Seymour,' said Nicholas, * what shall we 
do with this sick monitor, now that he is dying in our 
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arms ? Listen to my propositions. I make them in con- 
fidence, and as one honourable man speaks to another. 
Let us turn him out of that class, and out of these beautiful 
gardens. We can give Louis one or two flower-plots, to 
prevent his grumbling. As to Joseph, leave him to 
me. I can do what I like with him. Then, as to what 
remains of Abdullah's class, John and I can share it 
between us. . But with regard to that newly-established 
class, made out of a portion of the sick monitor's, I tell 
you frankly I am resolved never to allow these little 
rascals to win great privileges. Candidly speaking, I 
must say I could not tolerate the idea of tneir again 
taking possession of those large apartments and beautiful 
gardens. Did they once attain such a position, your 
class, my class, every class in the school would be ex- 
posed to great danger.' » 

Aleck here rose hastily, and interrupted William. 

" Please, learned Dame, I beg to explain." 

" Pray sit down, Aleck," said Dame Europa. " Wait 
your turn. Surely you can have a little patience." 

" Well, madam," continued William, " what does 
honest and clever John do on learning these propo- 
sitions? He immediately consulted the superlatively- 
honest Louis. 

"Now, madam, when it is all up with poor Louis, I 
may be allowed to say a few words to prove that, out of 
a dozen rows that have occurred in this school, six owe 
their origin to Louis, and the other half-dozen to John. 

" You remember, madam, the commencement of Louis's 
career, long years before you advanced him to the mo- 
nitorship. His, indeed, has been a life full of adven- 
tures. From his boyhood upwards he was a trouble to 
everyone with whom he came in contact. He wrote 
little books, full of extraordinary notions; he walked 
about with an eagle perched on his finger, after the 
fashion in which some persons carry a parrot. He was 
perpetually concocting little plots, little conspiracies of 
the most chimerical nature, until finally, being regardfed 
as a disturber of the public peace, he was sentenced to a 
temporary banishment from his class. After a time, 
he returned without permission, breaking his word of 
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honour, and commenced his old practices. He was then 
incarcerated in the prison of his class, the authorities 
hoping by this measure to secure public tranquillity. 
But one day Master Louis escaped from prison, again 
breaking his word of honour, and abusing the kindness 
and liberality of his monitor. He took refuge in John's 
class, from which point he hoped to keep up an agitation 
in his own. His conduct there was not spotless. The 
honest, magnanimous, and speculative John, however, 
gave him magnificent hospitality, protected him, and 
supplied him with all the pocket-money he needed, on 
the very reasonable terms 01 200 per cent. 

" The monitorship of Louis's class, which had for some 
time previously been held by Philip, became vacant. 
Louis immediately went back, and presented himself as 
a candidate for the monitorship. Numbers of the boys 
were friendly to him ; but others, filled with jealousy, 
would have rejected him. But Louis was up to every 
trick. The experiences of his adventurous life were not 
lost on him. He took all parties by surprise one fine 
day, and settled the question of his monitorship by a 
coup. He broke his oaths over and over again. He 
expelled some of the best boys from his class ; he incar- 
cerated others; he prohibited in his class the free use 
of tongue and pen, and made himself an absolute 
monitor, humiliating even you, most powerful and pa- 
tient Dame. 

" It was to this Louis, whose character I have sketched, 
that honest John went for advice." 

Here Louis sprang to his feet, and indignantly ex- 
claimed— 

" Madam, though broken down in spirit and health, 
though deserted by my boys, and standing here alone, 
I cannot permit such language to pass without the 
flattest contradiction." 

" Louis," said Dame Europa, " I would not allow any 
boy in my presence and that of my sister to attack the 
character of another, whatever his actual position may 
be. William in justifying himself may bring forward 
any facts or arguments which he thinks useful to his case. 
You will have an opportunity by and bye of disproving 
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these assertions if they are not true. But you must 
wait your turn. You can take notes of what William 
says, but pray do not interrupt again." 

Dame Europa spoke gently; her sympathies were 
evidently wavering between William and Louis. 

" I assure you, madam/' said William, with great 
courtesy of manner, "I am deeply grieved at biding 
obliged to relate these things of Louis, now that he has 
fallen into misfortune, but the facts I have adduced form 
an important item in my case, and concern the interests 
of the whole school. 

" Now to continue, madam. The proposition of 
Nicholas was represented to monitor Louis as a splendid 
opportunity offered to him by Providence, giving him 
the means of extricating himself from many difficulties 
that existed between him and his class, originating in 
charges brought against him because of his many 
breaches of faith, penuries, and crimes of a like character. 
It was shown him that he might now settle these dis- 
putes once and for ever, and at the same time obliterate 
all recollection of the old [grievances so long existing 
between his class and John's. We can fancy Louis 
saying to himself-' By making an alliance with that 
rich boy John, I shall acquire a share in his monetary 
credit, and I shall also participate in his social respect- 
ability.' 

" Taking these views, Louis, instead of honestly ad- 
vising an amicable settlement for the benefit of that 
ancient class, the honour of your Christian establishment, 
instead of calling on you, Dame Europa, to take the 
matter into consideration, he proposed to ally his class 
with John's, and that both, coming to the aid of the 
Mussulman savage, should attack Nicholas. As a set-off 
to this anti-Christian proceeding, Louis assured John 
that, after having defeated Nicholas, he could at his 
leisure reform, ana Christianise his Mussulman ally. To 
damage Nicholas still further, Louis advised John to 
publish the Seymour correspondence, which would turn 
the whole school against Nicholas. 

" Now, most wise Dame, any one possessed of true 
Christian principles would have said at that time to 
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Nicholas— * Look here, my good fellow, you have made 
yourself proverbial for the extraordinary friendship you 
have always professed for these persecuted Christian 
boys; and yet, now, when their monitor is sick, you wish 
to take possession of the halls and gardens whict origin- 
ally belonged to them, instead of giving them a chance 
of regaining their ancient possessions. I propose, dear 
Nicholas, that we make that class free, remembering 
the immense debt of gratitude we owe their predecessors. 
Let us give those boys a fair chance, and let them enjoy 
the same privileges as the rest of the school.' Louis and 
John, learned Dame, ought to have said conjointly — 
4 Come, brother Nicholas, let us act magnanimously, and dis- 
interestedly. Let us remove once and for ever the cause 
of all the quarrels that have ever disturbed this school. 
Let us do justice to those oppressed Christian boys, and 
let us drive out that brutal Mussulman. 7 But, good 
Dame, neither John nor Louis spoke in this way to 
Nicholas. I saw plainly that John and Louis were en- 
joying a reputation for religion which they by no means 
deserved. Christianity for them was only a hypocritical 
mask under which they carried on habitually secular 
speculations of a most ugly character. I then felt I was 
elected by the Lord to save your school, most excellent 
Dame. Mark took the same views I did, and from that 
moment we watched our opportunity. 

" Louis having formed an alliance with John, became 
as you, madam, must remember, the Nestor of the school. 
Foolish boys ! The whole school thought the world had 
never produced brains like Louis's ! The consequence 
was he poked his big nose into every class in the school. 
He slapped poor Joseph in the face, and treated yourself, 
madam, as if you were merely a nominal Power. He 
made every monitor in the school go to his pavilion, and 
offer him homage. I went myself, but I was accompanied 
by Mark. 

"Like John, Louis invited us all to a great fair, declar- 
ing it was to be the symbol of long public peace and 
tranquillity. Like John, he too got us all to sing hymns 
and thank God for that great event, and the prospects it 
held out. Now, would you believe it, Dame, scarcely 
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had we said 4 Good bye,' and taken our departure, when 
Louis, with his boys, deliberately prepared to walk into 
our class and take possession of our pavilion. I met 
him, madam, as David met Groliath, unprepared, feeble, 
unequal in physical strength, but strong in well-grounded 
faith that the Lord was on my side. I felt strong in a 
solid devotion to Him who reads the hearts of little boys 
as distinctly as those of great and powerful men. 

" Dame Europa I To seek adventures, and to commit 
wicked follies when we are thoughtless little boys, is a 
bad thing, but to seek adventures when we are grown 
lads, and hold official employment, when we are invested 
with responsibilities, when we are charged with the 
interests of others, when the reputation of those others 
is confided to us — to seek adventures under such con- 
ditions, Dame Europa, is being what I call hyper- 
venturesome. 

u Now, listen to what Louis did, a short time ago. He 
took Max, the brother of Joseph, and embarked him 
with a number of his own boys, on shipboard. He sent 
him into a very remote part of that continent where the 
great academy of the Yankee boys is situated. He 
wished Max to establish there a little school amongst 
savages, and to make himself absolute monitor. He sent 
him, Dame, ostensibly to educate and civilise these 
savages ; but no sooner had he landed poor Max on the 
barbarous coast than he abandoned him, drew off his 
boys, and left the poor fellow almost alone. His position 
was like that of a man cast on a rocky, desolate island, 
full of ferocious beasts, and birds of prey* 

" Can you imagine madness like that, madam ? Can 
you not divine the result ? The savages one day caught 
hold of Max, and put an end to him. All the boys of 
our school were horrified at the tragic fate of poor Max, 
but not at all surprised. The result was only what might 
have been anticipated. 

" And what was Louis's conduct on hearing of the sad 
event ? He ordered all his boys to wear mourning for a 
few days, and he paid a visit of condolence to Joseph, to 
sympathise with him on the loss of his brother. How- 
ever, the boys of Louis's class were so disgusted, and felt 
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they had been so compromised by the conduct of their 
monitor, that several of them from that time forward 
resolved to get rid of him. Some foolish boys in this 
school bring accusations against me, madam, and say I 
am the cause of all the broken heads and broken limbs 
that have lately been seen in the school. I assure you, 
Dame, the accusation is false. I felt as much for Louis's 
wounded boys as for my own, but the quarrel was not of 
my making. Should great results one day follow this 
event — and I in my prevision foresee such results — what 
will it then matter that a few legs and arms have been 
broken? Permit me, learned Dame, to illustrate my 
meaning by referring to the records of various nations. 
The annals of history, madam, are kept for the benefit 
of the great as well as for the advantage of us little lads 
of your school. Has any reformer ever existed who has 
not been accused of being the author or cause of broken 
heads or broken limbs ? The Almighty, madam — He, 
the uncreated source of wisdom — has invariably chosen 
those bone-breakers to work out great reforms. The 
reformers who put down the authority with which the 
popes were accustomed to strike kings and emperors, 
excited fathers against sons, and brothers against bro- 
thers. Remember the war of Tetzel, of Sylvester do 
Prierias against Luther,Melancthon and Ulrich de Hutten. 
that was not a war of the pen alone, it was also a war 
of hard blows. Atrocious horrors were committed before 
the power of the Church of Rome was brought low — 
that power, which, under the name of Christianity — 
Christianity like that of Louis and John, madam — 
sanctioned the commission of hideous crimes. Cromwell, 
in his day, was reported cruel and dictatorial, because 
he decapitated his king, and arbitrarily dissolved Par- 
liament. Peter the Great, rather than his reforms should 
be thwarted, put his own son to death. I am but a lad, 
madam. I do not presume to aspire to the eminence 
these heroes of history have reached ; still, I can see that 
our little school greatly needs reform. Should I become 
the instrument of achieving this glorious result, should I, 
venerable Dame, succeed in saving your establishment, 
then shall I be able to say I have fulfilled my duty 
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towards you, madam, and towards all the boys of this 
school, without exception. 

" Madam, I have adduced examples from history in 
support of my views. And after all, wise Dame, what 
are we boys of this school but copyists. I remember 
a time when here, with your permission, we held mimic 
courts of justice, in which we brought^ forward mock 
trials, with counsel, judges, and jury, imitations of what 
we had read in the newspapers. Tnen we had our little 
theatres, where we were ourselves the actors. We had 
our sham parliaments, where we imitated — badly, indeed, 
and at a great distance — the celebrated orators of ancient 
times ; those who defended the cause of kings as well as 
those demagogues who led on the people. Besides these, 
we had our military experiences, where we were all 
drawn up in battle array, according to our different 
nationalities, headed by our boy-kings and boy-empe- 
rors. Even at the present day, we traffic with our 
pocket-money in various commercial and gambling 
fashions. Yes, noble-minded lady, boys are fond of 
copying, of imitating all they see and hear. They like 
to identify themselves with individuals of whom they 
have heard or read great things, and, for the nonce, 
invest themselves with the idiosyncrasies of the hero of 
their imagination, whether he be warrior, orator, philo- 
sopher, or poet. And when such boys become men, and 
are raised by Providence to influential positions in 
society, they re-act, but in another arena, and under 
different conditions, the part they played as boys : they 
are again copyists, and play up to an ideal. But, on 
the stage of life, they perform, often with less talent, far 
less success, and much less dignity, the parts allotted to 
them, than they displayed on the mimic school-stage. 
The reason is, their intellect has become confused by 
the actual experience of life, their memory has lost the 
vivacity of youth, and no longer brings up freshly and 
brightly, as in the days of boyhood, the grand historic 
models of antiquity which shone undimmed before their 
eyes in the days of school and study. 

" Louis and John, venerable Dame, in fighting Nicholas, 
had the effrontery to say they fought him in the cause 
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of justice and civilization. It is fortunate. Dame/ 9 con- 
tinued William, ironically, " that we are only boys," 
— here he looked hard at John — " and that these word- 
mockeries can have no significance in the eyes of the 
world ; but if the acts of these two boys, John and Louis, 
were performed, not in a school, but on the wide stage 
of life, with what shame would not history load their 
names. May fair Historia forget to record on her pages 
such deeds ! 

" Louis and John, madam, outraged every principle of 
humanity, of natural and of revealed religion; even 
your venerable name, most gracious lady, was degraded 
under these fine-sounding words, justice and civilization. 
Sanctimonious John turned to good account what he 
called justice and civilization. He did not discover under 
the floors of Abdullah's class the treasures he expected ; 
but he came to the conclusion that a large quantity of 
guano might be found amongst these w3d Mussulman 
birds. What did he do then ? He employed a little 
beggar, named Ostend, a boy accustomed to all kinds of 
dirty work, and well known in the school as an impostor 
and liar, to go into Abdullah's class, and from thence 
write long letters, saying he had discovered great trea- 
sures, and that money ought to be immediately sent by 
John's boys, in order to remove these treasures into 
John's class. 

" John, Dame, as you are aware, has in his class a 
well-organised hand-bill printing system, by which he 
can at any time persuade the whole school that when 
the cricket chirps it is the nightingale that is warbling ; 
and this printing he immediately put into operation, 
advising all his boys to invest their pocket-money in 
those Mussulman undertakings which he represented as 
safe and remunerative. 

" Ostend meanwhile teaches the ignorant Mussulman to 
print fictitious warrants for fictitious deposits of guano. 
John circulates these warrants throughout the school, 
and pockets the coins of every investing boy, and all for 
the love of justice and civilization. Yes, Dame Europa, 
this sounds like a myth, nevertheless it occurred before 
your eyes, and before those of your sister. Honest 
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Louis, madam, meanwhile, stands in the background. 
He is the sleeping partner of the firm. John uses him 
as a referee when he wishes to assure his customers 
of the safety and respectability of the ' transactions in 
which they hare engaged." 

" Well, Dame Europa, that game could not go on for 
ever. Louis and John, under the mask of justice, 
civilization, and Christianity, made a mess in Abdullah's 
class, such as was never before seen in your establish- 
ment. Seeing this, I said to myself, i Surely the Almighty- 
will no longer stand this mockery of religion, this 
horrible profanation of sacred names. He will be with 
me if I serve him uprightly, and take no part in those 
unholy transactions, no share in those profane profits. 
The Almighty will be on my side as long as I behave 
like a true Christian.' Pray excuse me, madam. Mark, 
hand me a glass of water." 

" Bravo ! Well done," whispered Mark, as he handed 
the water ; " the old Dame is wrapped in evangelical 
thoughts." 

" Yes, but I do not like Historians face," said William; 
" she grows every moment more and more serious." 

" Don't think of her. She's not an acting power. 
She 's only book-keeper." 

" Pious Dame," went on William, " I felt within and 
around me a Divine inspiration. I felt I should be 
able to save your school from total ruin. I and Mark, 
as I have already said, have had many consultations 
on the subject. Mark suggested that in order to fulfil 
my mission thoroughly, I ought to commence by 
strengthening my party and influence. I followed his 
advice. I exercised my boys. I avoided giving the 
slightest cause of provocation, but always profited by 
any opportunity afforded me. By the help of God, we 
have beaten Christian, Joseph, and Louis, and taken all 
we could get from them. But what will you think of 
what I am now about to say, madam ? 

" One day — it was after I had beaten Joseph — Louis 
invited Mark and me to tea. After having paid us 
many flattering compliments and greatly commended 
what we had done, he proposed that he and I should 
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divide between us all the classes and gardens that lie 
between his class and mine." 

" I never proposed anything of the kind, madam/' 
cried out Louis; " it was Mark and William who pro- 
posed it to me." 

u I, madam!" exclaimed William; " never; I should 
not be a true Christian, as everyone knows I am ; if I 
were capable of entertaining or making such a proposi- 
tion. Louis had been for weeks previously tampering 
with us. There was no kind of temptation with which 
he had not tried to shake our honesty. But he finally 
understood I had a holy mission, that I aspired to 
become the apostle of humanity." 

A titter ran through the assembled classes. 
" What ? What (fid you say, William ?" asked Dame 
Europa. 

" The apostle of humanity, madam. Yes, the apostle 
of humanity," he repeated with great firmness. 

" These are high-sounding words, William. Do you 
mean to give them effect in their full significance ? I 
have heard these words uttered by many monitors 
before now." 

The old lady spoke hesitatingly and evidently in 
doubt. 

" I can witness, madam, that William and Mark really 
intended to be the apostles of humanity," said a little 
boy at the southern extremity of the class, who suddenly 
roi and uncovered his head' 

" Pray what is your name," said Dame Europa, 
knitting her brows, and peering at the speaker as if 
trying to identify him. The eyes of the whole school 
were turned in the same direction. 

" My name, madam," said the little boy, <c is Angelo 
Miranda." 

" Angelo Miranda. And pray what do you know 
about this affair ? " 

" Please, madam, when the row was going on, I was 
shut up in Louis's blockaded class, but by a special favour 
from Mark, I was allowed to leave. I then went over to 
thank Mark. He treated me very well indeed. He 
opened a bottle of very excellent wine, for which he 
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told me he had paid five francs, though he had* in his 
possession all Louis's cellars from which he might have 
supplied himself gratis, i but, 7 he remarked, 6 we carry 
on this fight in a highly civilized fashion.' Afterwards, 
madam, fie said to me confidentially : ' Look here, my 
boy Angelo. You Latin boys have done great things in 
this school, even from remote periods, but you are now 
an effete race. It is left to us Northern boys to do 
mightier deeds in the cause of suffering humanity than 
your ancestors ever achieved.' And I assure you, madam, 
mark pronounced these words very seriously, without 
affectation or theatrical gesticulation." 

The innocent Angelo Miranda's testimony excited a 
burst of merriment. ^ 

" Well, well," said Dame Europa, smiling, " this is 
conclusive testimony as to the sincerity of Mark and 
William's intentions. I presume, William, your speech 
has now nearly reached its termination." 

" Yes, madam ; but I wish to observe that in my great 
fight with Louis I had one object in view, and that ob- 
ject was the great aim of my mission, being no other 
than to establish permanent tranquillity in your school, 
and remodel the institution to the satisfaction of all here 
present." 

" That is a great undertaking, William. Could you 
accomplish such a work unaided ? " 

" Yes, madam. Mark and I can do without asking 
assistance from any one. I must not, in the presence of 
this large assembly, reveal our plans, but of this you 
may be assured, madam, we can and will do it." 

" Without the co-operation of Aleck, or John, or 
Joseph, or any of the other monitors?" asked Dame 
Europa in surprise. 

There was no reply. A profound silence pervaded the 
assembly. You might have heard a pin fall. At length 
William said — 

" Wise lady ! You have asked me a most delicate 
[uestion, and to which I ought not to be pressed to reply. 
Still, I shall give an answer. Yes, madam, the reforms 
which Mark and I intend to effect we shall carry out 
with the assistance of no one, but with Aleck's consent. 
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Madam, I would hold myself unworthy of the teaching 
I have received in your school did I not inaugurate a 
new era in the establishment. Madam, everything here 
is in a state of rottenness, in a condition of complete 
disintegration, therefore everything requires thorough 
purification and renewal, and I feel, most excellent 
Dame, that I have been elected by Providence to ac- 
complish this holy mission. But most gracious lady, I 
franMy confess I shall never be able to fulfil this great 
mission unless you place unlimited faith in me, unless you 
transfer for a snort time all your power and authority into 
my hands, so that I may wield it irresponsibly whilst I 
put my plans into execution, promising at the same time 
that I shall act in your name. 

" We, feeble mortals, pious lady, cannot hope to 
succeed in any of our undertakings without the aid of 
the Almighty. Let you and me, conjointly, implore the 
Divine succour, and let us then commence the work. Do 
not hesitate, madam. Look around you. Take note of 
all these boys. Is there one amongst them you could 
trust with the execution of this great design, excepting 
myself. You could not trust either Louis or John, these 
mockers of Christianity ; you could not trust Aleck, who 
has used the sacred name of Christianity as a cat's paw — 
so to speak — to serve his personal interests. Misusing 
that sacred name, he has, whenever the opportunity 
occurred, appropriated a portion of the gardens of those 
poor oppressed Christian boys, whose educational ad- 
vancement he still much retards. You cannot at the 
present day trust even that Infallible old chaplain of 
yours, because these little scamps neither fear him nor 
believe him. They do not care either for his curses or 
his blessings. 

" Allow me, august Dame Europa, to reform your 
school. I know how to establish order amongst your 
pupils ; I will make them religious and pious as you and 
I are, good Dame. I will advance all these boys to the 
intellectual height which my class has attained. And 
just look at the boys of my class, madam. Who can 
equal them in learning and working capacity ? You 
will find the same boy a profound lexicographer and an 
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excellent cobbler, a great theologian and a trustworthy 
zoo-guardian, a subservient waiter and a discipline- 
enforcing colonel. 

" My boys are creophagous as well as lachanophagous. 
They are as intimately acquainted with the topography 
of other classes as with their own. They knew the 
position of every article in Louis's class as well as his 
own boys, and lost no time groping about when we 
entered there. Indeed, some of JLouis's boys were so 
confused when we got in by the windows that they were 
not able to find the door, so we caught them as in a trap 
and compelled them to surrender. You remember, 
Dame, the great fight between John and Louis on one 
side and Aleck on the other. You have not forgotten 
how, in that affair, clever John could not find his boots 
nor his food, though both were under his nose. 

" Sublime Dame! I have arrayed these facts before 
you to prove I am the only monitor in your school to 
whom you could safely trust' the holy work so much 
needed in your establishment. The assertions I have 
made I have proved by facts. I have pointed to my 
class, to the perfection to which my boys have attained, 
and can proudly assert they are indebted to me for 
being what they are. You opened this inquiry, august 
Dame, with the expressed intention of solving two 
questions. You wish to know who is the cause of these 
quarrels that have become so frequent in your school, 
and you wish to find out the best means of preventing 
their recurrence. I think I have satisfied your desires. 
I have pointed out the source of the evil, and I have 
indicated the remedy. I now say with the prophet: 
' Behold, I will bring it health and cure, and I will cure 
them, and will reveal unto them the abundance of peace 
and truth. ' 

" I need not say more, venerable Dame. My cause, 
which is identical with yours, is simple and clear. In 
advocating this cause, I beg to remind you, as well as all 
here present, that I am not actuated by selfish motives, 
that, unlike shop-keeping John, I have no personal 
objects, no speculative interests to serve. I consider 
your welfare solely, madam ; I look to the peace and 
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affluence which your advancing age demands, and I 
endeavour to promote your interests with the most 
anxious zeal, knowing how averse you are to contention 
and quarrels. And now, revered Dame, I shall finish 
with a prayer : May the Lord Almighty enlighten yet 
more your still clear intellect, so that you may adopt 
what your humble and obedient boy William proposes. 

The orator resumed his seat, apparently overcome by 
the efforts he had made. Heat-drops stood on his brow. 
The last sentences of his oration were pronounced with 
the modulated cadence of a trained pulpit speaker. 

William's speech was loudly applauded by the boys of 
his own class, but with a few exceptions — those whom 
Mark had bribed — the remainder of the audience ob- 
served a profound silence. 

Dame Europa, the expression of whose countenance 
was contented and happy, exchanged a few words with 
her sister Historia. Sue then said : — 

" William, you have made out aprirndfacie case. I see 
a great deal of truth in what you nave said, and did not 
strict justice require that all here who wish to speak 
should be listened to with equal patience, I should not 
hesitate for a single moment to act as you advise, 
believing it would be for the general interest of this 
establishment to carry your counsels into effect. But as I 
have already said, I am bound in justice — and my sister 
Historia keeps this fact before my eyes — to listen im- 
partially to any one here present who wishes to adduce 
any argument or fact in support of the views he may 
entertain. My sister Historia will note down everything 
said, and on proved facts alone will my verdict be 
founded. William, you were certainly strong in your 
personal remarks about Louis and John. Louis, my most 
unfortunate monitor, it is now your turn to speak. John 
declares he was neutral. It is, therefore, only just he 
should listen to what the other three most concerned in 
the business have to say, as well as what any other 
speaker may have to urge. John, no one here has de- 
clared himself neutral in so self-defending a manner as 
you, therefore you shall speak last and reply once for all. 
Now, Louis, proceed." 
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Louis rose and said : — 

" Madam, pardon me. The attacks made on me by 
William were so unexpected, his accusations were so 
full of bitterness, and the remedies he proposed so re- 
plete with absurdities, that I should be domg great injus- 
tice to my cause and to yours, Dame Europa, did I 
commence my defence at this moment, unprepared as I 
am. Allow me, good madam, to defer till to-morrow 
what I have to say. William has referred to facts, I 
shall be able to adduce some in support of my position. 
I shall have something to say, too, on subjects which 
William has unwisely introduced or wilfully omitted. I 
therefore beg you, madam, to give me time to collect 
my thoughts and prepare my case for to-morrow. 
Another reason for pressing the favour I ask is, the day 
is so far advanced I should not be able to conclude before 
sun-set, and should be obliged to interrupt myself." 

The melancholy sternness with which Louis spoke made 
his words very impressive. 

Dame Europa exchanged a few words in a low tone 
with her sister and then said :— 

" Very well, Louis. We shall re-assemble here at ten 
to-morrow. At ten precisely I shall enter this amphi- 
theatre, and shall expect to find every one in his place. 
Joseph shall speak after Louis, and Aleck after Joseph." 

At this moment a dark-complexioned, black-eyed, 
thickly-bearded lad rose at the further extremity of the 
amphitheatre. Having caught the eye of Dame Europa, 
he pressed his hand to his lips, then to his forehead, by 
way of salutation, and said : — 

" Excuse me, madam. I have a few words to say in 
answer to William's accusations and Aleck's provocations, 
and, if convenient to you, I should wish to speak, if 
possible; before John." 

" Well, Abdullah, what have you to say?" 

" A great deal, madam. A great deal more than you 
suspect, and more than these boys suspect either. I can 
refute every accusation brought against me. There are 
two sides to every question, madam, and I can show my 
side is the right one." 
, "Well, Abdullah, we profess to be Christians and 
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philanthropists. You shall have a fair chance of defend- 
ing yourself- John, do you object to Abdullah's speaking 
before you ? " 

"Not at all, madam, not at all. Let them fire as 
many broadsides as they please at me. I know how to 
return the fire when my turn comes. I am accustomed 
to being abused, madam ; but I am always at my post, 
always ready to do my duty, not only to my own class, 
but also to these ungrateful boys." 

M Then we adjourn till to-morrow/' and, rising, the 
majestic and venerable-looking lady saluted the assembly, 
after which she retired with her sister. 

The boys all rushed into the park. Those of 
William's class crowded round him to offer their con- 
gratulations. Very few of the others took part in these 
demonstrations, for William was not popular and the sin- 
cerity of his religious professions was more than doubted. 

William and Mark retired to a distance from their 
followers. 

" What did you think of my speech, Mark ? " asked 
the leader. 

" Capital. I confess I could not have delivered it 
better myself. You certainly forgot one or two im- 
portant passages, but I will supply them. I shall try to 
be last speaker, and so influence the mind of this foolish 
old Dame Europa, who has not a single idea of her own, 
and who borrows even second and third-class ideas from 
the smallest boys in the school. You may be sure, 
Louis, Joseph and John will each make a strong case 
against us. As for Aleck, we must make the best arrange- 
ments we can with him, or rather with his confidential 
adviser, Gortz. We must not be niggardly of promises. 
We must give them three times the number we gave 
Benet-Debt." 

" Well, Mark, you will make me at last either a true 
champion of the faith, or else you will change me into 
a Mephistopheles, though you Know I am really a good 
Christian boy brought up in religious principles. I assure 
you, Mark, my heart is filled with sentiments of the 
most profound justice and philanthropy." 

"I hope, William, you do not look on me as a 
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Mephistopheles. Wait, my emperor, we have not yet 
finished our work. I pledge yon my word, I see clearly 
all round me." 

" I tell you frankly, friend Mark, I do not see clearly 
all round me, though I am at the top of the tree. I feel 
I want a relief for my mind." 

" A relief ! " exclaimed Mark. 

« Yes, my friend, a relief." 

And with much gaiety Mark hummed in a low tone— 

" Autrefois le rat de ville 
Invito, le rat des ohamps 
D'une fagon fort civile 
A des reliefs d'ortolans. 

" Come, William, you must have something to drink. 
You look tired. You only sipped water in the presence 
of Dame Europa. Do not trouble yourself about the 
future. I understand my business thoroughly." 

" You are a wonderful fellow, Prince Mark," said 
William, with a thoughtful smile. 



(To be continued.) 
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It may easily be imagined that after Dame Europa's 
boys left the amphitheatre, on the termination of the 
first day's inquiry, they had but one subject of conver- 
sation — William's speech. All were dispersed through 
the park ; some resolved themselves into small groups of 
two or three, others formed more numerous troops ; but 
whether the groupings were large or small, whether the 
conversations were carried on in confidential whisperings 
or in outspoken declamations, the subject was still the 
same. William's extravagant speech was analysed, 
criticised, and thoroughly sifted. The conclusion 
unanimously arrived at was, that William's secret ambi- 
tion, in which he was powerfully backed by Mark, was 
to convert Dame Europa's whole school into a mono- 
cracy, of which he was to be dictator, having first, one 
by one, suppressed the other monitors. 

How far Mark, that clever and unscrupulous boy, 
expected to succeed, no one could tell. That he had 
grounds for hope was evident, considering the extra- 
ordinary changes that had been effected in that esta- 
blishment, changes by no means to the advantage of the 
school, and whicji could never have been brought about, 
but that Dame Europa was become Aveak-minded and 
credulous ; and that her boys, being constantly disunited, 
were unable to resist mischievous innovators. 

This is the proper place to remark that in Dame 
Europa's school strange anomalies existed ; some classes 
enjoyed the greatest liberty, or rather the wildest license, 
whilst others were cruelly oppressed. Besides those 
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wide divergences from natural justice, there also existed 
in the school evils arising from the abuse of customs not 
in themselves originally bad. We must explain. 

Dame Europa had, even in the days of her gay and 
dissipated youth, allowed each class to be governed by 
its own laws ; and had, moreover, allowed the classes to 
print daily their own rules, for the information of all 
concerned. 

^ These daily printed rules gradually increased in size, 
till they assumed the dimensions of hand-bills, into 
whiph, foreign matter of all kinds as well as a vast 
amount of trivialities were introduced. From these 
two sources, there arose perpetual conflicts ; what one 
class declared to be right, the other pronounced to be 
wrong ; what to one class seemed blue, the other thought 
yellow ; what one class punished, another commended ; 
what one class practised, another ridiculed ; what was 
fashionable in one class was despised in another. Such 
were the results of the variety of laws that prevailed in 
the classes. The evils arising from the printed hand- 
bills worked in another way. By the circulation and 
interchange of these missives, each class learned what 
was going on in the other, and by its own special hand- 
bills each class was preached to — so to speak — regarding 
its established regulations, duties, business, and general 
principles. It was told what to avoid, and what to 
practise ; but, besides this open exposition of what con- 
cerned the little community in general, the good or evil 
deeds of individual boys were expatiated on in print, 
and their private and family affairs published. 

Dame Europa allowed these hand-bills to be sold and 
bought at discretion, so that finally they came to he 
a commercial speculation, of which the object was 
rather to pick up the pocket-money of the boys, than to 
afford them solid or useful information. After a time, 
these hand-bills, instead of serving as a medium for the 
propagation of intellectual, moral, and religious ideas, 
became a jobbing speculation, and at the same time a 
masked despotism, resembling in these conditions certain 
newspapers at present existing in countries that make a 
great boast of their constitutional freedom. 
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There was scarcely a boy in Dame Europa's school 
whose soul was not fired with the honourable ambition 
of distinguishing himself; but this desire of fame resting 
on honest services performed for the public good, or on 
the cultivation and exercise of great intellectual gifts, 
was marred, perverted, and often wholly extinguished 
by the corrupt practices ultimately adopted by the pro- 
prietors and managers of theprinted hand-bills. Instead 
of honestly and conscientiously upholding the boys 
whose talents might prove beneficial to the common 
weal ; instead of lauding those whose rectitude of prin- 
ciple and sterling honesty qualified them for public 
employments, the hand-bills extolled the boys who could 
pay best ; the lad who had the most money in his pocket 
could get himself represented to the public in any colours 
he liked ; were he a poetaster, who made bad Latin and 
worse English verses, the hand-bills lifted him to a level 
with Virgil and Byron ; had he chiselled a tombstone 
for his lap-dog, or painted a picture of his favourite cat, 
his panegyrists saw in him a modern Michael Angelo, or 
a new Raphael. 

And; not only were those mediocre spirits who paid 
well exalted to the skies, but boys of real merit were, 
as a counterpoise, either depreciated, or passed over in 
silence. 

Some of these hand-bills, owing to a smart style of 
writing, and to' a graceful facility in lying, acquired by 
long practice, as well as to great skill in presenting in 
the best light the object they were paid for praising ; 
owing, we say, to these combined causes, some of these 
hand-bills had attained a great circulation in the school, 
and maintained there a system of uncontrolled favour- 
itism, corruption, and imperceptible though actual 
despotism ; . and, strange to say, this demoralising areo- 
pagus exercised its authority under the assumed names 
of liberty and Christianity. 

Boys of talent, whose merits were passed over unno- 
ticed, and who found themselves condemned to obscurity, 
were stung into resentment, and gave vent to their 
indignation at seeing mediocrity exalted to the detri- 
ment of true art. But, as the writers of the articles in 
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the hand-bills were personally unknown, and a* they 
always wrote in masks, they were beyond the reach of 
physical castigation. Moreover, as the future career of 
every boy depended more or less on the repute in which 
he was held by the hand-bills, each individual- was kept 
in terror, and no one dared singly to attempt the arduous 
task of belling the cat. 

Having premised thus much with, regard to the in- 
fluence exercised by the hand-bills, our readers will 
easily understand the eagerness with which these publi- 
cations were looked for on the evening when the report 
of William's speech was expected. The little papers 
belonging to William's class not only gave a long report 
in small type, but introduced some points which the 
speaker had omitted, and suppressed some things he had 
said. The hand-bills of other classes did not give a full 
report, but made sharp observations on the speech. 
Jonn's hand-bills had been always notorious for jobbery, 
and had been always remarkable for profound silence or 
simultaneous barking. 

The day on which William's speech finished wore on 
as we have described up to supper-time. During supper 
the majority of the boys talked more than they ate. 
Finally, at half-past ten, the great bell of the school 
announced bed-time. At half-past ten all the lights 
were extinguished, and the boys, exhausted by the 
excitement of the day, were sunk in sleeri. 

At midnight a profound silence and deep tranquillity 
reigned throughout the academy. It was a lovely 
night. I was on duty as sentinel. Dame Europa had 
instructed me to keep a sharp look out, and awake her 
in case of need. From the moment the sun, whom 
alchymists describe as the power that presides over gold, 
had retired, planets and stars, one after another, made 
their appearance, till the blue vault of night was star- 
besprinkled. Saturn with his belt, and Jupiter with 
his many moons were there, and myriads of the sidereal 
host looked down on me as I looked up at them, till at 
length the argent queen rose in her beauty, making the 
other lamps of heaven look pale. 

I had smoked several Havanas — I never could endure 
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pipes — as I passed and re-passed on my beat in front 
of these vast apartments. Thoughts flitted rapidly 
across my mind as I reflected on all I had seen and 
heard during my many years' residence in that won- 
derful establishment. Gradually the weight of a mul- 
titude of religious, and I must say, anti-religious ideas, 
weighed down my poor feeble intellect, I was beginning 
to feel bewildered. 

The night had advanced considerably in her course, 
the stars were becoming paler, and the concave arch 
of Heaven above my yet not grey head had assumed a 
softer hue. Now appeared the galaxy, that sidereal 
phenomenon, so mysteriously formed by the smelting 
of myriads of stars when Ifelios' fiery coursers, Eous, 
iEthon, Pyroeis, and Phlegon, bolted under Phaeton's 
unskilful driving, and to which an opal-lacteal hue was 
afterwards added by the action of the milk rejected by 
the infant Mercury when Juno indignantly abridged 
the nursing process, and flung him far from her bosom. 

I continued to gaze upwards. I envied the star-lore 
of the old learned, though credulous Egyptians, and, 
gazing on Sirius, regretted I was born in the cankvle. 
Pursuing these astral meditations, I said: u Where is 
now the harmonious-minded Pythagoras, who believed 
the spot on which he stood to be the centre of this 
centreless, brilliant chaos ? Where is Herschel, the dis- 
coverer of Uranus ; where is Kepler, the daring theorist, 
surnamed the i poet of the stars ' ; where is Tycho 
Brah6, who refused to admit the movement of the 
earth ; where is Newton, the discoverer of gravitation ; 
where Leverrier, who asserted that the total mass of 
the known and unknown little planets lying between 
Mars and Jupiter does not exceea a fourth of our earth ? 
How comes it that not one of these mighty minds has 
been able to tell us where abides the Almighty, that 
incomprehensible Being, whom William the bone-breaker 
had, with unpardonable familiarity, so often invoked to 
come down from the vast inane and bless him for the 
arms, legs, and heads he had broken ? " 

What a farce! What a pitiable spectacle! It was 
a repetition of the wars of the pigmies and the cranes. 
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I am no astronomer; but gazing that night on the im- 
mensity of the heavens, on the wandering Pleiades, 
on Berenice's hair, and other constellations, I in- 
sensibly lapsed into reveries of another kind. " These 
splendid spheres," thought I, " are the illuminated halls, 
saloons, drawing-rooms, corridors, and vast courts of that 
immense, immeasurable palace, unapproachable by the 
telescopical mind of man, that palace in which resides 
the great Creator and Lord of unnumbered worlds." 

I thought of the countless milliards of beings, of the 
good and bad spirits, of the human-shaped atoms and the 
splendid-faced angels, who must inhabit those vast celes- 
tial apartments, forming the personality of His holy 
court. I thought thus, for I cannot for an instant believe 
that these immense globes are uninhabited, and that 
our Lord dwells there in monotonous solitude. 

William's appeals to the Deity during the contests of 
the last few days carried me still further in this train 
of thought. " Our Blessed Lord," thought I, " left His 
heavenly court, and, regardless of distance, came down 
to this walnut-globe of ours to establish Christianity, to 
establish the doctrine of peace and good-will amongst 
men. To save us he died, crucified for our sakes ; 
and we, foolish pigmies that we are, how do we act? 
Scarcely has He returned to His heavenly home than 
we rush to cut each other's throats, in order to support 
an anti-Christian system of religion and government. 
What must I think ? Are all the churches of our school 
only vast synagogues of infidelity? Poor, poor man- 
kind!!" 

My brain was inflamed, my reason was wandering — 
verging on imbecility, my mind was becoming clouded, 
my sight dimmed, my hearing dulled, all my senses 
were becoming numbed, my soul was struck with a 
sense of terror. 

Two minutes longer in that position and I should have 
become a fitting inmate of a lunatic asylum, when the 
boys of Louis's class saved me from such a fate. They 
saved me by throwing me into a state of fearful excite- 
ment. I forgot in a moment the stars, the heavenly 
courts, and even my poor self. I escaped tho mad- 
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house by hearing the boom ! boom ! boom ! of musketry, 
and followed instantly by screams, shrieks, and hideous 
outcries. Another second, and the greater part of Louis's 
class was enveloped in smoke and flames. 

Before half an hour had elapsed, boys from every class 
in the school might be seen half-dressed, in the different 
gardens. The problem of the eonflagration was solved. 
The boys of Louis's class had scarcely got rid of William 
and Mark when they began to quarrel amongst them- 
selves, and set on fire the greater portion of the class. 

Dame Europa, terrified, and almost naked, rushed out 
of her apartments. She was not insured, and was 
alarmed lest the conflagration should extend to the other 
classes. In alarm, she ran from one end of the school 
to the other, calling for help, believing, in her con- 
fusion, that all the other classes were about to join in the 
fight. 

Only once before had I seen Madam Europa thus, 
and I must frankly confess I never could have divined 
the change she had undergone. She was, indeed, an 
altered, a degenerated, a most ugly woman. I remember 
her when she was the legitimate wife of Julius Caesar, 
who, at that time undeniably kept company with Servilia, 
Pompeia, Cleopatra, and Calpurnia, and several other 
ladies; but the beautiful, simple, natural, unartificial 
Europa was the choice of his heart. It was the ugly, 
credulous old woman of to-day who, when a young, 
beautiful, and open-hearted girl, raised Caesar, by tho 
talisman of her beauty and her love, to the lofty 
pedestal where we now honour him, crowned in historic 
immortality. She carried him off to one of her estates 
in the island of Rhodes, where lie studied eloquence 
under Apollonius; she travelled with him through her 
estates in Spain, where she instructed him in the science 
of a noble ambition, and taught him to prefer being 
first in a Spanish village rather than second in the city 
of Rome. During seven years she travelled with him 
through the country of the Gauls, when Caesar triumphed 
over the Helvetians and Belgians. Twice she passed 
the Rhine with him, and accompanied him across the 
Channel when he planted his eagles on British soil. 
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la those days M!adam Europe was to Caesar a 
devotedly attached wife. Though not of irreproachable 
conduct in her youth, like Fulvia, the wife of Antony, 
she had reformed her customs, at least for the time, and 
had no thought but of her husband. She returned with 
him to Koine, and there Europa, during eighty suc- 
cessive days, gave a series of banquets and public 
entertainments of various kinds, in honour of her husband. 
She was with him, too, in that wretched battle of Phar- 
salia, where poor Pompey was defeated, and taught him 
how to treat a fallen foe. She taught him a generosity 
of feeling unknown to modern times. What will John 
and Mark say when they learn that Europa advised 
Julius Caesar to burn, without reading, the letters and 
documents found in the tent of the unf ortunate Pompey. 
She would not in those days have sanctioned the pub- 
lication of such papers, though John printed the con- 
versations that passed between Seymour and Monitor 
Nicholas, as Mark did with regard to the correspondence 
between him and Bene-Debt. What will these two model 
lads, Mark and William, say when they learn that Caesar, 
instead of punishing the friends and companions-in-arms 
of Pompey — instead of plundering them, Caesar endea- 
voured to console the adherents of his defeated foe for their 
reverses, he loaded them with presents, and they, charmed 
with his magnanimity, conceived for him a lasting 
attachment. Mark and William are studying the science 
of civilisation, as taught by history in this school, hoping 
by means of such knowledge to become great in the eyes 
of their fellow-men after they shall have attained their 
majority. I should like to ask what they think of 
the mode in which Caesar acted towards defeated 
adversaries ? 

Dame Europa is now a wrinkled old woman, she uses 
rouge, wears false teeth and false hair. One half of the 
year her body is hidden beneath a steel-ribbed balloon-like 
crinoline, and during the other six months she is stuffed 
with cushions and swathed with bandages, which so fetter 
her movements that she walks like an ostrich. Who 
could recognise in the crippled gait of this powdered, 
patched and artificially-made-up old woman, the freG 
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step and noble deportment of the Europa of former days ? 
As she totters along on her high-heeled boots she attracts 
attention, but not admiration. She does not even impress 
beholders with the belief that she is a respectable woman. 
She might pass for Niko, the Samian Hetaera, nicknamed 
in Athens the " goat," or for the luxurious Lais of 
Corinth. But she does not belong to that class. She is 
now a bigot, a fanatic ; she is dogmatic, false and corrupt 
as are her pupils, her memory is become weak, and she 
is filled with a passionate greed for gold, She spends so 
much time gambling on the Stock Exchange and on the 
different foreign bourses that she has not leisure to look 
after the education of her boys and give them sound 
instruction. This accounts for her school having fallen 
entirely under the rule of narrow-minded monitors. 

Poor old fool ! Imbecile Dame Europa ! No sooner 
was she convinced that the fire in Louis's class was 
localised, no sooner had she satisfied herself that there 
was no danger of a general conflagration, than she 
returned to her bed, drew the bedclothes over her head 
and fell fast asleep, having first earnestly, advised her 
boys to keep at a safe distance from Louis's class ; they 
may stare as much as they pleased, but must not 
interfere. 

The spectacle presented by the conflagration was at 
once grand and terrible, rivaling the finest pyrotechnic 
display. A flood of light flung diamond-shaped devices 
far towards the skies, embellishing all the visible horizon 
with a mock starry splendour. 

It was Koine burned by Nero, but with this difference, 
Nero, was an acknowledged and professed tyrant, whilst 
Louis's boys were the most enthusiastic worshippers of 
the goddess Liberty. Master Gunbottom, in particular, 
was the very Junius Brutus of patriotic liberty. He 
would have gone in a balloon to the remotest extremities 
of the earth to kill a tyrant. He was a small boy, with 
very clean hands. His bosom-friend Loriot resembled 
him in many particulars. It was this Loriot whom Gun- 
bottom dispatched to John at an extraordinary juncture, 
to ask a loan of money. 

The fight that took place between Louis's boys soon 
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assumed a very serious character. These lads became 
at length so infuriated that they emulated in act the 
savages of the cannibal islands. They exhibited the 
ferocity of a tiger that has once tasted blood. Several 
of the big boys went about stabbing little fellows 
who had never offended them, and who made no resist- 
ance when attacked. They stabbed these school-fellows 
of theirs in the same spirit of wanton wickedness in 
which they stuck their knives into the pictures that hung 
on the class walls. They set fire to the book-cases, 
books, maps and manuscripts of the class, to the chairs, 
sofas, tables and other house furniture which William 
had spared, aijtd, what was in some sense laughable, 
though at the same time horrible and disgusting, several 
of the kitchen-maids had brought quantities of lamp oil 
and salad oil from the cellars and assisted the little 
demagogues by pouring the inflammable liquid on the 
flames. 

Amongst these little villains was a fat boy named 
Corbet, an artist, who gave marvellous proofs of his 
detestation of the fine arts. Like the infamous Falmereign, 
who, in his travels through Greece, mutilated every 
statue he could find, hoping thus to destroy the remains 
of ancient Grecian art, this impious little Corbet, being 
provided with ropes and accompanied by some lads of 
his own stamp, pulled down with a tremendous crash a 
handsome bronze column which stood in one of the finest 
spots of Louis's class, and which was looked upon as an 
ornament to the gardens, As the pillar fell, these little 
demons shouted u Liberty! Liberty!" 

More horrible than Corbet's conduct was that of a low 
vagabond named Felix Pea, who, like a vampyre, sought 
the churchyard, intending to dig up the bones of Louis's 
uncle and fling them into the flames. Fortunately, a 
troop of boys, more humanely disposed, discovered the 
little ruffian's intentions and drove him off, holding him 
up to such scorn that he quitted Louis's class altogether 
and took refuge in John's where he was received with 
the same noble hospitality that had been conceded to 
Louis and the companions of his flight. 

Mark, William, Aleck, John, and Abdullah had been 
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all this time looking on at the conflagration from a safe 
distance, and not without a certain feeling of satisfac- 
tion. They continued to gaze steadily, each absorbed 
in selfish thoughts, and speculating how he might gain 
something by his neighbour's misfortunes. 

Mark and William were not displeased to see Louis's 
boys destroying each other, but they were sorry to see 
the class injured, for they had not yet received the 
entire of the indemnity money. Aleck assumed as 
certain that, John being now neutral, and Louis being 
on the road to the dogs, his uncle William would back 
him up, and that so he would be able to march unopposed 
into Abdullah's apartments and appropriate every inch 
of them. 

John might be now seen every day and all day long 
standing on the landing-pier of his class, receiving with 
open arms those of Louis's class who wanted shelter. 
John was particularly friendly to those little refugees 
who brought over much of their pocket-money or other 
tangible securities, looking for investments, as John was 
ready to give good interest. He soon had more of this 
money than he was able to employ. 

Abdullah kept at a great distance from the other 
monitors. At the first sound of the uproar in Louis's 
class, he rushed half naked out of his oda, accompanied 
by a number of his boys, all looking very ugly, their 
uncovered heads being shaved in compliance with their 
religious customs. 

Abdullah was greatly disturbed at the sight of the con- 
flagration. Louis was his Special friend. He reckoned 
with more confidence on his support than on that of 
John whom the boys of the school universally cha- 
racterised as " perfidious John." 

Looking at the horrid sight presented by the flames, 
listening to the shouts of triumph and the cries of dis- 
tress, Abdullah was overcome. Moving his hands alter- 
nately down his cheeks, and to a considerable distance 
below his chin, as if caressing a flowing beard, he ex- 
claimed — "Vai! Vai! Vai! Deli oglan! (mad boys), 
Seitan oglan (devil's boys) ! Look here, Reschid, this 
is the civilisation, the justice, the Christianity which 
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these other monitors wish to introduce amongst us. They 
say they wish us to become exactly like them. Vai ! 
Vai ! Vai ! Our prophet taught us to fight our enemies, 
not our brethren." 

Whilst Abdullah was making these remarks to his 
friend Rescind, John caught a glimpse of the Mussulman 
monitor, and a grand thought flashed through his brain. 
He immediately instructed three of his boys to load 
themselves witn some bags filled with gold coins to 
travel with Abdullah's class, where each should offer 
his load as a loan. The orders were quickly obeyed. 
John's three agents arrived unexpectedly in Abdullah's 
presence, and each endeavoured to place the sum he 
brought on the best terms. This zeal was very natural, 
for in John's class a talent for making money was the 
surest road to fame. 

"Do you want money?" said one of John's agents, 
" Here are two bags for you, my monitor." 

" I have brought you four," said another. 

" There, my honest Bey," cried a third, "I have 
brought you six, and can bring you half-a-dozen more if 
you like." 

" Vai ! Vai ! Val ! What rich develkins these Frank 
boys are. What shall we do, Rescind ? Shall we give 
the preference to the boy of the six bags ? " asked 
Abdullah. 

" All depends. Let us hear what they wish for the 
gold, and how much each bag contains." 

" No," whispered Abdullah, " It is better to take the 
twelve bags in a Jump, and so avoid the trouble of 
counting. We can always find use for that sort of 
article here." 

Turning to John's messengers, he said — 

" Well, cardash! Suppose we accept all these bags, 
or double the number if you like. What would you 
want in exchange. How much gold is in these bags ? " 

The three messengers unanimously replied — 

tC Altogether only nine hundred sovereigns." 

" Good ! What do you want for the double amount, 
the eighteen hundred pounds you have offered ? " 

" We only ask a receipt for four thousand, and an 
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acknowledgment that you will pay a good rate of interest 
on these four thousana. That is all we ask. We shall 
not want the money back. You may do what you like 
with it, as long as you pay the interest annually." 

" Reschid, take the money, and give the receipt. 
There is no boy in the school who understands business 
like John." 

Abdullah left his confidant Reschid to arrange the 
monetary transaction with John's financial agents, and, 
assured that the fire in Louis's class did not threaten ex- 
tension, he walked slowly and majestically, like a 
voluptuous Sultan, back to the apartments of his sleeping 
boys. 

This was an opportune movement on the part of 
Abdullah, as it afforded Reschid an opportunity of giving 
the required receipt and at the same time receiving from 
the agents a handsome commission in sterling gold, an 
arrangement by which all parties were satisfied. 

There was one boy on whom the horrors of that 
dreadful night made a deeply mournful impression. This 
was the ex-monitor, Louis. On seeing the flames of the 
wild conflagration, on hearing the shrieks and lamenta- 
tions of the boys of his class as well as the curses and 
execrations so unjustly hurled against himself by these 
infuriated and ruffianised young rascals, poor Louis 
ascended a high mound in John's class from which he 
could command a view of what was passing in his own. 
Beholding the work of destruction he prayed fervently 
that the evil might be stayed. He loved his class dearly, 
he was proud of it, he was of a forgiving disposition and 
wept bitterly as he saw the misery these demoniacal little 
scamps were causing the entire class. Louis, when 
deserted by fortune, had shown much coolness and self- 
possession, he had borne his reverses with dignified re- 
signation, speaking with respect of every one, even of 
his enemies, even of those who injustly, ungratefully, 
and grossly abused him. But his firmness deserted him 
now, and he wept bitterly. He felt his health was fail- 
ing, and in sadness ana in weakness he continued to 
prepare his speech for the morrow, if, indeed, the fratri- 
cidal fight going on in his class would permit the con- 
tinuation of the inquiry. 
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At length the rosy-fingered Aurora, daughter of 
Hyperion, the beauty condemned by Venus to an ever- 
burning love, made her appearance in a golden chariot 
drawn by Pegasus in single harness. She held in her 
right hand a flaming torch, before which faded the light 
of the stars. Aurora is the precursor of her brother, 
Helios, consequently the god 01 light soon left the depths 
of Ocean, where nightly the Hours take charge of his 
four steeds, feeding them on ambrosia. He soon appeared 
above the horizon, accompanied by these very Hours 
driving the steeds of his Hephaestoteucton and lithocol- 
leton chariot. 

The light of day revealed the crimes committed by 
Louis's class and exhibited the ruins made by these des- 
perate-spirited boys. It seems incredible, but these 
ferocious pigmies did not care about exposure. They 
continued to fight as furiously in the noon-day glare as 
they had done in the midnight gloom which they had 
lighted up so artificially. And so they went on combat- 
ing, burning, and destroying, keeping the whole school 
in dai]y increasing excitement. The inquiry instituted 
by Dame Europa was suspended, the public confusion 
rendering a dispassionate session impossible. 

William, who was dreaming of a monocracy, and who 
believed Louis's class to be hastening fast to destruction, 
thanked the All-Merciful for his narrow escape. Had 
this outbreak occurred whilst he was in Louis's gardens, 
who could say what his fate might have been. He and 
Mark began now to think that their brilliant successes, of 
which they were so proud, were due rather to accidental 
circumstances than to superior personal valour and 
ability. 

Several days passed before even the semblance of 
tranquillity was re-established in the school. It was only 
a temporary lull. Louie's boys for a while ceased to 
fight, but the ill-will existing between them and 
William's was no ways abated, though actual hostilities 
had ceased. And no wonder. William's boys had 
behaved shamefully. Before quitting Louis's class, they 
had marched in arrogant triumph through the harbour, 
pavilions, and gardens, boasting of their success, to the 
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disgust of the whole school. These lads of William and 
Mark did not exhibit a spark of generosity which might 
have soothed the angry feelings of the conquered. In 
their narrow-mindedness and hard-heartedness they had 
trampled on the feelings of their conquered foes with as 
little compunction as they had shown in pillaging them 
of even their household goods. And such acts are 
evidences of modern civilisation ! 

Dame Europa profited by the semblance of peace that 
prevailed, and summoned all the monitors and boys of 
her school to appear in the amphitheatre. 

The old lady on taking her seat, looked very grave. 
Historia occupied her old position beside her sister. She 
too looked grave, but her countenance was composed, 
except that a scarcely-perceptible ironical smile played 
round her mouth, which seemed to imply that she was 
no ways astonished at the scenes she had lately 
witnessed. 

Dame Europa opened the proceedings by alluding to 
the fearful confusion that had lately prevailed in the 
school, and to the losses and devastation entailed. The 
old lady's voice was feeble, she hesitated in her speech, 
either through fear of arousing angry passions which she 
felt she was unable to control, or else through physical 
weakness. It was evident she thought it incumbent on 
her to make some observations on the general state of 
things in the school, but at the same time it was plain 
she did not dare to go deep into the questions involved. 
Before resuming her seat, the Lady President called on 
Louis to rise. 

Louis was a boy short for his age, but of strongly- 
marked features. His nose was rather thick, whicn, 
according to Lavater, indicates determination of charac- 
ter. He was neatly dressed in black, and seemed in bad 
health and very languid. When he commenced to speak 
his voice was so low that but for the silence which 
prevailed, he could not have been heard. He said : 

" Dame Europa, my present position is such that I 
should rather not be obliged to plead my own cause. 
However, as direct attacks have been made upon me, both 
as a private individual and in my public capacity, I feel 

£ 
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compelled, madam, ill as I am, to defend myself from 
both points. 

u My accusers, profiting by my present position, 
profiting too by superficial appearances that tell against 
me ; above all, taking advantage of the unjustly hostile 
feeling displayed towards me by some of my own boys, 
have formed a strong party against me in the school. 
Still, madam, I am convinced I shall be listened to by 
you with as much attention as though I still possessed 
the power which a few days since I lost. However, 
remembering the words of La Rochefoucauld : i Le plus 
grand d^faut de la penetration n'est pas de n'aller point 
jusqu'au but, c'est de le passer/ and knowing well, 
i)ame Europa, that such is the actual position of these 
misguided youths, who do not understand me or the 
motives of my conduct, I still with confidence await 
your verdict, which I know will be delivered in con* 
formity with justice and truth. I now proceed, madam, 
to refute certain statements made by William regarding 
John and me. In the first place he asserted we are the 
cause of the rows that have become so frequent in your 
school. That is a mis-statement. I shall prove con- 
vincingly that William and Mark are the sole authors of 
the disturbances that have occurred in your school for 
some years past. 

u I do not deny, Dame, what William has tried to make 
it a reproach, that my early days were filled with adven- 
tures. I was born of an illustrious family, known in 
history for splendid deeds and great misfortunes. I was 
left in childhood, heir to a great name, but friendless 
and comparatively poor. Some persons are born into 
this world, destined by the Fates to suffer from their 
earliest infancy, condemned to meet at every step in life's 
pathway mountainous obstacles. Such persons, whilst 
still young in years, become old in experience and 
sorrow. I, madam, belong to that class; and before I 
entered your great school, I had learned in bitterness 
the lessons of a still larger school — the world. The 
lessons to which I allude are those of misfortunes and 
reverses, which prove more useful than the sciences 
which we study here. 
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" I felt long years ago, madam, that I was no longer 
a boy. When I first entered your school, I was inspired 
with a noble ambition to effect the reforms which are so 
much needed here. But my mode of proceeding would 
have been totally different to that adopted by William. 
Yes, Dame, my reforms would have been based on 
experience, not on moral and religious theories like those 
of William, whose monocratic air-castles are dispersed 
by a thousand social winds before they can settle down 
on a solid foundation. My reforms would have been 
based on that knowledge of human life which misfor- 
tunes, reverses, and an encounter with the perils of real 
life can alone teach ! 

"Yes, Dame Europa, it was after this fashion I 
intended to reform your school ; and when, madam, I 
shall have laid before you what I have 'done, I think you 
will agree with me that I am right in thinking I have 
fulfilled a portion of my mission, and that if I did not 
complete tne work, the blame must rest with those who 
incited some of the boys of my class to the execution of 
those fearful deeds and harrowing scenes which you 
beheld during the late rows. I do not wish to accuse 
anyone in particular, but I know that when the proper 
time comes, the impartial-minded Historia will exonerate 
me from all share in the hideous scenes you have lately 
witnessed. 

" The ambitious William, Dame, with his superstitious 
or extra-religious eye, sees only the surface of the ideas 
which interest him. He is not able to penetrate further. 
I have been taught, I have been made what I am, by my 
own experience, by what William calls my adventures. 
I have learned to go below the surface of things. Yes, 
madam, I am not a profane boy, nor am I devoid of 
Christian feeling, though I have been represented as 
such. I am not a dictatorial, selfish or dangerous boy, 
as William has called me. But in the up-hill work which 
my career from the beginning presented to me, encoun- 
tering on every side antagonistic interests, confronted by 
narrow-minded views, which every class in the school 
advanced against me, I proceeded with my work slowly 
but surely. I worked in the sight of all. My advances 
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were not masked, cautious, premeditated and mysterious, 
like those of religious William. Dame Europa ! all par- 
tiality being extinct, as it will be if ever my deeds shall be 
read by boys of a future generation, who will not have 
known me personally, who will have no individual sym- 
pathy with any of my present school-fellows, under such 
conditions, madam, I shall have no fear for my reputa- 
tion as might be pronounced on by posterity. I am 
confident I shall not then appear what my cotemporaries 
now try to represent me. 

"I oegaii life, madam, in gorgeous palaces, from 
which I was soon exiled. My dear mother, whose deli- 
cate and fragile form you must remember, armed with 
heroic fortitude, took me and my brother, and through 
years of misery, wandered from country to country, 
seeking a home. In sorrow and in sadness our lot was 
cast. I passed the days and nights of this dreary 
pilgrimage in the study of books and in writing. Thi 
products of my pen are not extravagant theories. I wrote 
manuals of artillery, and reflections on the military and 
political systems of the little country in which I finally 
settled. I did not write for fame. I noted down my 
ideas to give vent to a thoughtful and analytic mina. 
It was in the same spirit I wrote les idies of my great 
ancestor. Writing in this way afforded me comfort 
whilst I was vegetating in idleness, feeling at the same 
time that I was capable of something better. Let us 
remember, Dame Europa, what a great writer once said — 
' The art of representing objects on paper is for the 
mind what the telescope is for the eye of the observer, it 
abridges distances.' 

"Yes, Dame, writing did that good office for me. It 
brought me nearer to the realisation of my aspirations. 
Do I deserve ridicule because, instead of running after 
pleasure and useless amusements, I studied hard ? Do I 
deserve to be called an adventurer because, whilst yet a 
child, with a knapsack on my back and a musket in my 
hand, inspired by the glorious souvenirs of my family, I 
fought for the liberty of the land which in my exile had 
afforded me a home ? Am I an adventurer, dame, 
because, enthusiastically loving liberty and fame, I pur- 
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sued them breathlessly wherever I could hope to meet 
them ? Ought the world to set a higher value on the 
thousands of idle and useless beings wh<? are called not 
adventurers but highly respectable people, merely because 
their names have never been heard beyond their own 
fire-sides? Could it be possible that Nature, having 
gifted me from my birth with so strong a love of liberty, 
having planted in my breast so deep-rooted a patriotism, 
could at the same time make me a little tyrant, a despot, 
a corrupter of morals, as William, and Master Gunbottom, 
to promote their own views, choose to call me?" 

"No, indeed, Louis," said Dame Europa, moved 
almost to tears ; u you were never a tyrant, you never 
followed corrupt practices. No one knows you better 
than I, Louis, and no one can appreciate you more 
correctly." 

" 1 thank you, madam ; I thank you sincerely. I 
entered your school, Dame Europa, as you must recol- 
lect, when I was an orphan. My poor mother, who on 
one occasion had heroically saved my life, finally suc- 
cumbed to her misfortunes, and expired in my arms. 
After that sad event I entered your school, but in what 
state did I find it ? I am not in the habit, like pious 
William, of every moment appealing to Heaven and 
Divine Providence, nor of invoking your noble-minded 
sister, Historia. I confine myself now to saying that 
when I entered your school I was inspired with a great 
desire to introduce reforms and save the establishment. 

" To attain my aim, it was needful to make two steps. 
The first was, to become monitor of my class; the 
second, to become the most influential monitor in the 
school. The first step presented the greatest difficulties, 
because, independent of other obstacles, I had to con- 
tend with several powerful antagonists who also aspired 
to the post of monitor. Several of these, my compe- 
titors, were great favourites of yours, madam, and very 
popular with several of the boys of almost every class 
in the school. I presented myself for election with no 
other recommendation than my name, the name of an 
uncle who had been a pupil in this establishment, and 
who, after leaving school, made his name, the name of 
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his family, one of the greatest on earth. But, alas ! he 
died an exile and a captive, leaving our entire family 
in grief and desolation. 

" You remember, Dame Europa, that not very long ago 
the boys of my class subscribed a sum of money for the 
purpose of bringing the remains of my much-loved 
uncle to our class, removing his hallowed ashes from the 
desert isle where he had lived a prisoner during the 
last years of his life, and where he had died. Such a 
demonstration on the part of the boys of our class filled 
me with delight. I believed the moment was come to 
prove to the entire school that I was not unworthy of 
the name I bore. 

"I took my stand, surrounded by some trusty friends, 
on the banks of the stream opposite John's island, and 
called aloud : — 

'* ' Me voici. Voulez-vous de moi ? ' 

" It happened that in those days I had a pet bird — boys 
are fond of pets ; mine was a small eagle, faithful as a 
dog, tender as a dove, long the companion of my many 
lonely hours ; in short, the creature had become to me 
as a friend. "Will you believe, Dame, that because this 
bird accompanied me, perched on mv shoulder or hang- 
ing on my wrist, I was stigmatized as an adventurer 
by some, and pronounced mad by others, and this severe 
condemnation was based on the thoughtless act of a 
youth. 

"Was the judgment not harsh? Was the pu nish- 
ment not disproportioned to the offence? Without 
premeditation— without mature calculations — without 
well-laid combinations — without a party even — but 
merely animated by the ardour of youth, and inspired 
by the sight of the ashes of my glorious uncle, I made 
an attempt of which I am not ashamed. It was only a 
blameless protest of my rights. Had my pet been a 
kitten, or a little dog, or even a small falcon, no notice 
would have been taken ; but because it happened to be 
an eagle, a web of poetic falsehoods and fanciful theories 
was woven around it. These wiseacres who see too 
far, and alwavs beyond the truth, informed the whole 
school that the eagle, being the bird of Jove, and the 
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symbol of imperial power, I must be a lunatic, aspiring 
to divine rights and absolute sovereignty. 

" For my conduct on that occasion, Dame Europa, I 
was incarcerated as an adventurer; a circumstance 
which pious William has adroitly ridiculed, and made 
appear the iust punishment of a conspirator. Instead 
of being ashamed, I am proud of my incarceration. I 
did not spend my prison hours in vain regrets or sloth- 
ful idleness. During my imprisonment I wrote Les 
fragments historiques, IS analyse de la question des sucres, 
Vhistoire des Armes h feu, If extinction du pauperism* 
works which paved the road to my advancement as 
monitor. 

" I shall not now, learned Dame, enter into details 
regarding the humiliations I endured in prison ; but I 
cannot allow the bitter and unfeeling words uttered by 
William to pass unnoticed. He accuses me of having 
broken my parole. The accusation is false. My escape 
was prompted by feelings of piety far deeper and more 
sincere than any that ever dictated an act of William's, 
Lend your ear to my tale, most noble Princess. 

" My father was at that time dying, worn out by 
anxiety of mind and a lingering malady. He longed to 
see me ; he wished to embrace his only son, his only 
remaining child, before he closed his eyes for ever. 
You may imagine, Dame, what my feelings were, 
knowing that my dying father yearned to behold me ; 
knowing, too, that ne had entreated Philip, the then 
monitor of our class, to grant me a short leave of ab- 
sence that he might bless me before he died. Philip 
was selfish, heartless. My feelings as a son overcame 
every other consideration. I resolved to escape. Tie 
powerful voice of nature broke the tie of a forced 
promise, which circumstances had compelled me to 
make. 

" This great model of human virtue, William, has 
stigmatized my conduct on that occasion as a breach of 
honour. Honour and gratitude, madam, have not, as 
Mark observed, one side only. Mon Dieu ! madam, if 
there exist two questions which a logician can clearly 
prove have more than two sides, surely these are they. 
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And allow me to add, parenthetically, that before one 
boy attempts to stamp the conduct of another as dis- 
honourable or ungrateful, the terms ought to be defined, 
and the sense m which they are used laid down. 
Without this previous understanding — without this exact 
definition of terms, no argument can be conducted 
logically ; as otherwise a disputant may be using words 
in a sense quite different to that in which they are under- 
stood by his opponent. 

" As I am dealing with a most serious attack made on 
my character, allow me to give an illustration of my 
meaning. Supposing a man is dying of starvation, and is 
suddenly succoured by another, who, feeding him, revives 
and restores his strength. Let us suppose, that, as soon 
as the man is quite recovered, his benefactor asks of him 
a service the rendering of which would outrage his 
conscience and compromise his honour. Is the other to 
be branded as ungrateful if he refuse to perform such 
service ? Let us go further, and consider how difficult 
it would be to obtain a unanimous opinion on the case. 
Those who hear the story from the lips of the man who 
afforded assistance in the first instance, would condemn 
without a hearing him who had refused the service re- 

?uired ; they would call him ungrateful, dishonourable. 
)n the other hand, those who heard both sides, mi^ht 
commend him. Ingratitude and dishonour are relative 
terms ; and cases might occur where one would be guilty 
of a great moral evil by being blindly grateful to a 
benefactor. No, no, Dame Europa ; on a question like 
this, they are few who will agree with La Bruy&re, when 
he says : * H vaut mieux s'exposer k Tingratitude que do 
manauer aux miserables.' " 

" Quite right, Louis," said Dame Europa; "you 

speak common sense ; you speak with natural affection." 

The old lady's feeble mind was under the influence of 

Louis's speech ; she had quite forgotten all that William 

had said. 

" Madam," continued Louis, " I escaped from prison 
and found hospitable refuge in John's class. I shall 
never forget the hospitality I then received. William 
has said that my conduct there was not blameless. In 
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reply I say the regulations in John's class are so severe, 
so very strict that, had I infringed a single rule, I should 
have been long since arraigned before your tribunal, 
Dame Europa. In John's class, Dame, there exists a 
regulation which is the foundation-stone of the real 
freedom enjoyed there. As long as a boy is not proved 
guilty, no matter what accusations maybe brought against 
him, he is reputed innocent and treated as an honourable 
member of the class. In my class, and in other classes, 
no sooner is a boy accused, however unjustly, of crime, 
than he is treated as a criminal until he can prove his 
innocence. 

" Whilst I was comfortably enjoying John's hospitality, 
the ever-fickle boys of my class rose against Philip, who, 
losing heart, trembled all over like an old man, fled and 
died of a broken heart. 

" Philip, my persecutor, having disappeared, and my 
class being without a monitor, I presented myself as a 
candidate for the office* The feeling of my boys was 
now strong in my favour. I was elected to the monitor- 
ship by a great majority, but the powers conferred on 
me were very limited. 

" And now, Dame Europa, before I proceed to rebut 
the terrible accusations brought against me by William, 
Gunbottom, and others, who say I have broken faith, 
committed perjury, and who declare I am the primary 
cause of the actual misfortunes of my class, permit me to 
say a few words concerning the character and disposition 
of my boys. 

" You were acquainted, madam, in the happy and 
glorious days of your youth, with a people called Greeks, 
amongst whom were to be found more Alcibiades than 
Phocions. You remember the great victory of Lysander 
at JEgospotamos. The victory of which William boasts 
so much is like that of Lysanaer. You were personally 
acquainted, madam, with the great Spartan general. 
You cannot have forgotten him. He abolished the de- 
mocratic form of government in many Greek towns, and 
substituted the aristocratic. He was a man who never 
shrunk from using any means however treacherous to 
attain his ends, his maxim being — 6 Where the skin of 
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the lion falls short, it must be lengthened with that of 
the f ox.' William and Mark not only followed Lysander's 
policy, but made thereto an addition known as espionage 
perfectionnij so that in presence of all here assembled 
they may claim to be greater diplomatists and strategists 
than Lysander himself. 

" Yes, Dame Europa, William and Mark, before com- 
mencing an attack on my class, studied carefully the 
character, disposition, and habits of my boys — these little 
modern Greeks as they may well be called. What a 
great writer has said of the I rench is quite applicable to 
them — ' Their mental energy slumbers in vague reveries 
of hope ; actual work weighs heavily oh them, whilst in 
spirit they live in the past or the future ; but let the pros- 
pect of success be suddenly shut out from their sight, 
they rally all their powers, and concentrating their 
strength on the actual present, stimulated by the very 
force of disasters, they vigorously launch forth into new 
enterprises.' 

" The monitor, madam, who is called to lead these 
boys, to manage, to govern them, must be ready at a 
moment's notice, either to resign his authority or enter 
vigorously on the road of ambition to which the 'aspira- 
tions of his boys tend. Should he fail, the consequences 
of the disaster fall most heavily on him. A few weeks 
since, madam, these boys loaded me with honours be- 
cause I was successful in my undertakings ; to-dav, they 
cover me with accusations because fortune has fcecome 
adverse. St. Evremond says : — ' Our conduct is judged 
by our luck, bad luck is reputed crime.* The only de- 
fence I can make to the crimes of which I am now accused 
is to call them by their proper name — bad luck. 

" And, Dame Europa, when I broke my oath and 
made myself absolute monitor by a coup, 1 was com- 
pelled, pressed, forced to act so, because these boys were 
on the eve of making terrible disturbances. They were 
prepared on that occasion too to set fire to the class, to 
commence fighting amongst themselves, to spread ruin 
and destruction around, in short, to create these horrid 
and hideous spectacles like those we have before yesterday 
witnessed. 
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"' Am I to be stigmatised as a perjurer, because, 
standing in a responsible position where my authority 
was crippled, I grasped a wider stretch of power, saved 
my class from a horrible catastrophe, and preserved order 
amongst my boys, many of whom, I am sorry to say, 
Were foresworn conspirators, some plotting against me, 
others against 4 the class, and some others against the 
entire school, which they longed to plunder. By one 
vigorous act I saved my class, nor did I strike a minute 
too soon ; one moment later and all would have been lost. 
Holding the power thus won, I governed my class during 
several years, preserving order and peace, till it became 
the ' admiration of your entire establishment, madam. 
Thither flocked all the boys of the school who longed to 
perfect themselves in the higher branches of knowledge, 
or who sought refined amusements. 

"Does such a result of my conduct deserve that I 
should h6 branded as a perjurer and an oath-breaker ? 
Look at the present condition of my class, madam. No 
sooner had 1 left, than those unruly boys rose, demo- 
lished, destroyed, and created the rums still visible from 
the tnndows of this amphitheatre." 

"Excuse me, Damie Europa," exclaimed Master Gun- 
bottom, suddenly rising, and evidently much excited, 
" all that has occurred in our class since Louis left is 
the result of the system he pursued during his monitor- 
ship. These disturbances sprang naturally from his rule 
during those years which he calls years of order and 
public faanquillity. The disturbances which took place 
after he left would have occurred did he still hold the 
power which was his before he, coward-like, surrendered 
to William, compromised the honour of all of us, and 
lost for fever the esteem of his class-fellows. I can 
prove- 



" Master Grtinbottom," said Dame Europa, "sit down. 
You have no right to interrupt. Reserve your fire 
against Louis till your turn to speak comes, but you 
mutft not interrupt. This is the second time you have 
done so. Should you offend again, your name shall be 
inserted in the books of the school as a public dis- 
turber. I like to see a little pluck in children; but 
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remember, cheek is not pluck. Sit down, sir. Go on, 
Louis. Do not take notice of Gunbottom's harsh 
words." 

The old lady addressed Louis with marked kindness 
and consideration. 

" Certainly not, madam," said Louis, who had not 
even condescended to turn his head to glance at his 
opponent, in whom were so strangely mixed the qualities 
of a Harpalus and a Brutus. "Certainly not, ma- 
dam," went on Louis. "I have said, and I repeat, 
no boys are more difficult to manage than those of my 
class. In the first place, they are always divided into 
three or four factions, diametrically opposed one to 
the other in their social, moral, and political prin- 
ciples. They all talk too much, and listen too little. 
They are young, warm-hearted little fellows, full of ro- 
mance ana imagination, always plunging into extremes. 
They believe only in the existence of two classes of 
human beings — the one amiable and virtuous as angels, 
the other abominable and malicious as demons. Like 
the Athenians of old, they do not appreciate a class- 
fellow, however public-spirited, as long as he remains 
amongst them ; but when ho is gone they are ready to 
do him all honour. They do not resemble John's boys, 
who are fond of daily creating petty heroes and little 
lions, and allowing them to enjoy their titles during 
their stay in the class. Such, madam, are the boys 
whose ingratitude and fickleness have become proverbial 
in this school. They now call me tyrant, perjurer, 
corrupter of public morals, because, by a coup, I 
saved them as well as myself from ruin. But, as Mar- 
montel says : ' Can you call Lucius Licinius Murena a 
corrupter of the people, after he was tried and acquitted, 
and invested with tne Consulate ? 1 Dame Europa, the 
monitor who could manage my class so as to give satis- 
faction to all is not yet born. May I ask you, noble 
princess, to recall to mind the curious annals of that 
class. Mon Dieu ! How many conspiracies similar to 
those whose results we at this moment deplore, existed 
in those very days when you, Dame, moved by a sincere 
feeling of religion, had appointed, as under-monitors, 
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the most learned and pious parsons to manage that 
class. Grand Dieu ! Dame Europa, can you have for- 
gotten the conspiracies against Ricnelieu, Mazarin, Retz, 
Fleury ? And those conspiracies were hatched at a 
time when those clever parsons had exalted the fame 
and increased very much the extent of our class. What 
was the fate of those glorious champions, Cond6, Mont- 
morency, and others ? What gratitude did these boys show 
to that Louis who, when monitor, they were in the habit of 
calling Louis le grand, Louis le superb, and spite of all this 
adulation, on the very day of his death they made illumi- 
nations, and held high festivities because that he was gone ? 

u I do not wish, madam, to recall their cruel and 
ungrateful conduct to my uncle, nor their treatment of 
my predecessor, Philip, whose only faults were his 
avarice, cautiousness, and pedantic cunning. When I 
was appointed monitor, the old game immediately began. 
Plots were made to undermine me. Intrigues and 
conspiracies were got up against me. Though monitor, 
my power was exceedingly limited. I was like the 
president of a mock republic; but it was a republic 
whose existence cramped the progress of the class. It 
was, madam, as one of the cleverest orators of that 
class expressed it, l a revolutionary despotism, for which 
was substituted an absolute monitorship. , The whole 
class was every day on the quivive. The boys aban- 
doned their studies, their lessons, and legitimate occu- 
pations, wasting their precious time in unprofitable dis- 
putations, which would infallibly lead the way to scenes 
such as we lately saw enacted. 

" To take the supreme power into my hands, 
madam, under such circumstances, so far from oeing an 
act of perfidy or perjury, was an act of charity and a 
national necessity. I can afford to say of my accuser 
in the words of the maximist Champfort : i il fausse son 
esprit, sa conscience, sa raison, comme il gate son estomac' 

u But, Dame Europa, you know well that after my 
coup as it is called in the school, my pretensions were 
put to the vote, and every boy in my class, with a few 
exceptions, voted for me. They thus approved and 
endorsed my conduct, exonerating me from all blame. 
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If my oaths and pledges, madam, were given to these 
lads, and if they afterwards by a plebiscite recorded their 
approval of the use I had maae of my trust, what .right 
have outsiders now, who never studied the peculiarities 
of my position, to step in, and with off-hand volatility 
to attack my character ?" 

u Louis," said Dame Europa, " you havp proved to 
my entire satisfaction that your conduct on that occa- 
sion was blameless. Proceed to another point*". . 

Master Gunbottom's countenanpe was livid with, anger, 
his lips, curled in disdain. He glanced, with half-closed 
eyes at a boy seated at his right hand, named Rochefort, 
and who had taken an active part in setting fire to. the 
class. He asked what he thought of all this.. 

" What do I think?" replied the other listlessly. lt I 
think now, as I have done all along, that every one 
here, not excepting Historia, is a lunatic, I carry my 
lantern about with me, and by. the help of its powerful 
light I find you and myself are the onjy souncf-minded 
and honest boys in the school." 

" No doubt, that is. the case," said Gunbottom, 
evidently pleased. 

" Silence ! silence J" . cried Dame Europa, hastily 
ringing the bell. She had over-heard these remarks. 

" Madam," went on Louis, " William has said that 
I and John persecuted Christianity to promote our private 
interests, and that we supported infidels in that class of 
Abdullah, which has generated all the rows, that have 
occurred in your school. William, to support his 
assertions, went into details which I have no doubt, 
madam, made a deep impression on your mind! Listen- 
ing to that oration, I confess, madam, that for a moment 
I believed I was a great sinner. William put his side 
of the question before you with much skill, he adduced 
arguments and put facts in such a light that even those 
who knew the truth began to doubt. But, madam, he 
is essentially wrong. I shall place facts before you, on 
which I invite an impartial judgment, and I feel con- 
vinced that judgment will be in my favour. 

" No one, Dame Europa, denies that Abdiiilah^s class 
was at one time the model class of your school, that it 
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produced the cleverest boys, who afterwards became the 
cleverest men this institution ever turned out, men whose 
deeds, whose apophthegms and real grandeur of soul are 
still unequalled. Neither can it be denied, madam, that 
it was a terrible misfortune for that class that you 
allowed these poor Christian boys to be submitted to the 
brute force of the Mohammedans as soon as the latter 
entered the school. But, wise lady, we cannot recall 
the past, we can only deal with the present. We cannot 
be made responsible for faults committed by former 
monitors, nor ought the Christian boys of that class to be 
reproached for the subordinate position into which they 
have fallen, because the reverses from which they suffer 
were entirely due to the faults of others. 

" But let us deal with things as they actually exist. 
There is a class which has become the home of the 
most hideous and barbarous immoralities, a class which 
for a long period existed in, but was not of your 
establishment, a class that was not incorporated with 
your school, though reckoned as a part of it, a class 
composed of Mussulmans and Christians, in which each 

{>arty had adopted the evil practices of the other till at 
ength it would be difficult to say which was the more 
vicious, the sole distinctions finally discernible between 
real Mohammedans and nominal Christians being their 
national languages and so-called religious belief. 

" William, madam, spoke the truth when he said 
that for years no stranger was allowed to penetrate into 
that class, even the fair Historia, whose duty it is to 
make an annual report of the condition of each class, 
could not obtain an entrance into that of which I am 
speaking. The Christian boys I must repeat were as mo- 
rally corrupt as the Mussulmans ; in confirmation of what 
I say I need only ask you, Dame, to recall what you wit- 
nessed in very remote times when you dwelt in that class. 
" When the Mussulman boys entered the school and 
seized the class which they now rule, they found there 
Christian boys whose intellect was highly cultivated, but 
whose morals were totally corrupted. Let William 
remember, madam, that if the Mussulmans produced, as 
he has stated — and truly— cruel tyrannical monitors like 
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Mohammed, Selim, Amurat and others, the Christians 
had furnished, previous to the introduction of the 
Mohammedan element, the infamous Andronicus, a 
monster of iniquity and the terror of his class ; the 
imbecile Arcadius ; the immoral and impious Catacuzin, 
on whose invitation the Mohammedans first entered your 
school. I could prove to William, by reference to the 
records of the class, that the vicious monitors furnished 
by the Christians of that class outnumber those supplied 
by the Mohammedans. I do not believe, Dame Europa, 
that even your impartial-minded sister Historia could 
say which element originally corrupted the other. 

" But, as I have already said, our duty is not to travel 
back to the past as it was, but to deal with the present 
as it exists. We have long had this class amongst us 
divided into two factions, oppressors and oppressed, each 
abhorring the other. 

" It is true, madam, that, obeying the promptings of 
humanity, philanthropy, and Christianity, moved too by 
the remembrance of the glorious antecedents of the 
Christians of that class, all the monitors of your school 
sympathised with those boys so cruelly trampled down, 
and were more than once tempted to undertake a crusade 
and run to their assistance, when one of Aleck's pre- 
decessors, Peter, or Paul, or Nicholas, influenced by 
selfish motives, though professing religious feelings, al- 
ways stepped in and spoiled our undertaking. But, 
madam, independent of these causes, there were others, 
as you well know, which rendered it difficult for any of 
our class to run to the assistance of these oppressed little 
Christians, and which made it impossible for them to rise 
against their tyrants. 

" William passed over, wishing to hide, certain facts 
which materially affect this question, but which I must 
bring forward. Within a few hours* walk of the eastern 
gate of your school and contiguous to the class of which 
we are speaking, lie the villages and large towns of those 
barbarian boys, where abide their nearest relatives and 
friends, ferocious and big men. Neither did William 
tell that whenever the Christian boys rose against the 
Mohammedans, or when any of the Christians went to the 
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assistance of their oppressed co-religionists, those wild 
hordes immediately hurried down, and by their superior 
numbers and great strength frustrated all our endeavours. 
And here, madam, I must remind you that these men 
were so powerful that on one occasion a leader amongst 
them insulted even you, Dame Europa. When you re- 
prdved him for his conduct, and asked to what further 
lengths he intended to go, his reply was : — ' I intend to 
become sole monitor of all your classes ; I shall drag as 
slaves at my chariot-wheels all your other monitors ; I 
shall enter your largest church — St. Peters — and there 
from off the altar my horse shall eat his oats.' All the 
boys of your school, madam, were terrified by these 
brutal threats, and for a long time after that event you 
shut your eyes and your ears to the doings of that class. 

" At a later period, when the monitors of the other 
classes resolved to come to the assistance of the persecuted 
little Christians, they saw the necessity of first weakening 
and if possible breaking the power of those adverse hordes 
lying beyond the boundaries of our school, but this they 
knew would be a work of time. Whilst this opportunity 
was being waited for, the position of the, oppressed mem- 
bers of Abdullah's class became worse than ever. These 
poor Christian boys naturally looked to their nearest 
neighbours for assistance, and turned to Aleck's class. 
It is a patent fact that Aleck's boys always abused the 
confidence thus reposed in them. I shall not enter into 
details. Perhaps monitor George, or some other will^ 
when his turn to speak comes, explain alL. 

" But, Dame Europa, let me ask your sipjfer, Historia, 
who notes in her diary all the events that occur in the, 
school— let me ask her, I say, who assisted the Christian 
boys when they rose against the Mussulmans, and main- 
tained that celebrated fight of seven days' duration? 
John and I alone came to their assistance. A small 
portion of the class now ruled over by Abdullah became 
free,, and now constitutes a little independent Christian 
class in your school. But to whom are the boys of that 
dass indebted for their independence ? To John's class 
and mine. It is true that some of William's class aided 
as volunteers, but John's class and mine gave abundant 

F 
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aid in amis and money ; above all, we gave the finishing 
stroke to the prolonged contest by burning down the 
small boats of the barbarians, an act which completely 
subdued their courage and enabled our persecuted co- 
religionists to establish their independence. 

" The greater monitors of your school, madam, placed 
the fondest hopes in this small class, thus rescued from Mo- 
hammedan sway. We all hoped that the work of freedom 
thus begun would go on to completion, and that the 
Mussulman element would cease to poison your school. 
Alas ! we were cruelly disappointed. 

" The little class so lately liberated from a barbarous 
tyranny soon became an arena of internal disputes, and 
the focus of home factions. Issuing from the bonds of 
a prolonged slavery, those boys brought with them the 
vices of slaves. They were ignorant of many things 
essential for them to know, they were corrupted by the 
example of their barbarous rulers, whose evil practices 
they had largely adopted. They were not able to dis- 
tinguish between their real and their pretended friends ; 
they were incompetent to govern themselves, and were 
necessitated to apply to other classes for assistance and 
advice which were not refused. And the help thus 
rendered, William is pleased to call interfering and in- 
triguing. The boys of this new little class were still in 
infancy, scholastically speaking. Instead of learning the 
lessons that their actual position and past history plainly 
taught, instead of organising their class and profiting 
by the many splendid opportunities presented to them, 
instead of advising and endeavouring to enlighten and 
help their former class-fellows who still groaned under 
the rule of the Mohammedan monitor, instead of dis- 
seminating amongst them useful information and estab- 
lishing with them a corps d? esprit, they openly expressed 
a strong sympathy for monitor Nicholas, to whose 
fallacious promises they lent a willing ear, utterly dis- 
regarding those who had befriended them in their time 
of need. 

" And here, Dame Europa, I must ask permission to 
make a remark. The boys of that Christian little class 
resemble my own more or less in character, but I must 
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say they are more recklessly enterprising, more prone to 
suspicion and jealousy, more ungrateful, ignorant and 
selfish. Undoubtedly, you can still find amongst them 
some rare examples of the splendid virtues that adorned 
their ancestors, and it cannot be denied they are more 
manageable than mine, and are always ready to follow a 
leader, when convinced that he is sincere* honest, and 
has plenty of money. 

" It was a misfortune for those boys, Dame, that their 
first monitor, Otho, though a sincere and honest-minded 
lad, was short-sighted and incompetent. He became a 
tool in the hands of the monitors Nicholas and Joseph, 
who, through selfish interests, at that time worked 
conjointly. 

" Such was the state, madam, in which I found your 
school when you invested me with the authority of 
monitor in one of your largest and most intellectually- 
advanced classes. I had long been aware of the con- 
dition of your school, and I burned with the desire to 
distinguish myself as a reformer of this ancient establish- 
ment, into which so many extraordinary abuses had 
crept. At that precise time monitor Nicholas prepared 
to give a mortal blow to the Mussulman monitor. He 
thought the opportunity favourable, taking it for granted 
that I would follow in the footprints of my uncle, and 
keep up the old animosity against John. He therefore 
made friendly advances in that quarter. He had pre- 
viously conciliated Joseph by sending some boys to help 
in putting down a fight that had broken out in a portion 
of Joseph's class. 

" During these goings-on, Dame, I preserved a cool 
and dispassionate attitude. I had paid a high price for 
my experience, and I understood my work. I waited my 
time, watched my opportunity, but never took the 
initiative. When John communicated to me the pro- 
posals made by Nicholas, I immediately formed an 
alliance with him. John and I entered into an under- 
standing by which, so far from persecuting Christianity, 
as our traducers represent, we resolved to defend the 
cause of Christianity in a manner slow, I acknowledge, 
in the process, but certain in the result. John and I 
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talked the matter over, and came to the conclusion it 
would be madness to allow the class in question to be 
absorbed into that of Nicholas, which consisted of a 
mixture of Christian and Asiatic boys, large numbers of 
whom were plunged in still greater ignorance and bar- 
barism than those of Abdullah. Mon Dieu! madam, 
have we not, in Nicholas's class, Christian fanaticism, 
Christian bigotry, Christian superstition, Christian des- 
potism, surpassing anything known amongst the infidels? 
And, speaking of civilisation, corruption and vices, I 
should like to know in what other class we can find the 
animal passions indulged with more open effrontery. 
There nature has lost her native modesty, and ceases to 
blush for the commission of crime. I know no class in 
this school where the vice of drunkenness is carried to 
such excess, where alcoholic mixtures* form the common 
drink of the boys. 

" Picture to yourself, Dame Europa^ what it would have 
been to have allowed Nicholas to take possession of 
Abdullah's class. The position of the Christian boys of 
that class would, by such a move, have been made 
much worse than it was. They would thereby have, 
exchanged a weak despot for a strong one. 

We could not have proposed to Nicholas, as William sug- 
gested, to turn all the Mussulman boys out of the school, 
and combine their class with the lately-formed small 
Christian class, because Nicholas had spoken his mind 
plainly to Master Seymour, declaring that he would 
never allow that little class to become larger or more 
powerful ; such being the condition of things, no alter- 
native remained to John and me, but to fight Nicholas, 
and unmask his selfish pretensions, clothed as usual with 
the garb of Christianity. 

"We saved the class of Abdullah, madam, from the^ 
grasp of Nicholas at an enormous expense to our pockets, 
and not till after we had exchanged some hard blows. 
We took both monitor and class under our protection, 
so that they might be completely in our power. We 
lent Abdullah money, and as security we laid our hands 
on his revenues, so as to render him completely helpless, . 
and dependent on our wishes, In such a position hia 
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ferocity was forced to cool down, and he was compelled, 
for our sakes, to associate with his Christian boys and 
treat them well. It is plain, madam, that owing to the 
way in which John and I have acted, Christian civilisa- 
tion may easily find an entrance into Abdullah's class, and 
.permeate all its component parts. The Turk, madam, 
is not naturally a bad boy. He has many* good qualities, 
and, I assure you, is not only honest in feeling, but 
gentlemanly and aristocratic in manner. When he be- 
comes civilised like us> when he shall have adopted our 
habits and mode of thinking, he will then be the 
soberising element of his class, and will serve to moderate 
Christian impetuosity. And why should not the Turk 
become all we wish him ? The teaching he has received 
is not demoralising. I remember that beautiful passage 
of the Koran which says — ' To God belongeth the East 
and the West ; therefore whithersoever thou turnest to 
pray, there is the face of God, for God is omnipresent 
and omniscient/ 

" The . mode in which John and I have worked, 
niadatn, is undeniably slow ; but the process is bloodless, 
and the result is certain. William descended too low 
when he deigned to allude to that dirty little Ostend : 
allow me to pass unnoticed the worthless pilferer and 
story-teller. 

" I believe, learned and noble dame, that the facts I 
have adduced are sufficient to carry conviction to your 
clear mind. I shall, therefore, cease to allude to the 
many vexatious questions connected with that class of 
Abdullah's, hoping I have proved to your satisfaction, 
and to that of your sister, Historia, that my conduct, 
as well as that of John, was really disinterested and 
sincerely Christian, and that, from our mode of acting, 
have resulted the great reforms now being carried out 
in Abdullah's class. If the other monitors will only 
abstain from interference, quietly encouraging these 
reforms, Christianity, I venture to say, will soon be 
put on an equal footing with Mohammedanism in that 
class, 

" Having said all I had to say concerning the great 
fight that occurred between Nicholas on the one hand, 
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and John, Abdullah, and myself on the other, I return to 
the affairs of my class. I introduced there such reforms 
as I saw were needed, and I must here acknowledge 
that my friendship and alliance with John lent me a 
prestige which was of good service in helping me to 
effect what I had undertaken. 

" I was carrying out successfully the reforms and 
improvements I haa contemplated in my own class, when 
my attention was attracted elsewhere. There is a class 
in your school, Dame Europa, immediately bordering 
on that of Abdullah, and wnich, in the time of your 
renowned consort, Caesar, held the highest rank in this 
establishment. Tnat class, in point of antiquity, is 
second only to one in the school, and is on a par with 
the best as regards illustrious monitors and pupils, 
who, in their manhood, have distinguished themselves 
as statesmen and scholars. Alas, madam, in what 
state did I find that class ! Talk of the horrors of a 
Mohammedan warfare against Christians. Such horrors 
were as nothing compared with the sights presented 
where Christians were warring against Christians. The 
boys of the class of which I speak were disunited 
amongst themselves, and at the same time bent under 
a double slavery. They were oppressed by the despotism 
of Joseph, and at the same time tightly held down under 
the tutorship of numberless well-fea, thriving bigots, 
calling themselves parsons. There, madam, religion 
, and Christianity were a mere mockery. This extra- 
ordinary class, madam, had at the same time four 
monitors, one bishop, and all these parsons as governors, 
and, in addition, these rulers were supplemented by 
monitor Joseph, who interfered in everybody's business, 
and inspected everybody's conduct. The bishop pos- 
sessed also cosmical authority ; his power was temporal 
and ecclesiastical, in which sense he declared himself 
infallible, and desired that every boy in the school should 
regard him as such. 

"It would be impossible for me, madam, to describe 
what had been going on in that class for years. You, 
according to your principles, allow to every class in 
your school the power of self-government, x ou go out 
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daily to look after your monetary engagements, and to 
take a little recreation, and as a rule you go to church 
morning and evening, consequently you seldom have 
personal knowledge of what takes place in your classes. 
As I have already said, madam, I went to reform that 
class, and soon found myself in a most perilous position. 
My life was attempted ; and on one occasion I escaped, 
by a hair's breadth, a cold-blooded assassination. Spite 
of opposition, I proceeded to fulfil my mission. Under 
the cloak of Christianity, there were committed in that 
class crimes surpassing in wickedness those of the Mus- 
sulman boys. There existed there a slavery which, 
without external aid, could never have been abolished. 
Every little monitor was a despot, taxing and corrupting 
his boys to suit his own purposes, introducing con- 
tinually lotteries, gambling-tables, and charitable sub- 
scriptions, contriving, under every pretext, good and 
bad, to appropriate the pocket-money of the boys. 

"In that class, madam, there existed but one lan- 
guage, one religion, one nationality; the class-ground 
wa^oAe long, continuous strip. Everything there* spoke 
of ancestorial uniformity, of family union; and yet 
those foolish boys allowed themselves to be divided, 
and held in slavery under many despots. Nor is this 
all. The Christian boys of Abdullah's class may put 
forth the plea of ianorince and barbarity as an excuse 
for submitting to me oppression they endured ; but in 
the class which I undertook to reform, no such plea 
could be urged. Those boys had attained to a high 
point of civilisation, consequently their slavery was the 
more ignominious. That class, Dame Europa, stood 
pre-eminent in your school for the progress made there 
in science, literature, poetry* and all the fine arts. In 
Abdullah's class the Christian boys scarcely knew how 
to read and write, for the Mohammedan boys had until 
lately interdicted the use of books, ink, pens and paper. 
Still, Dame Europa, those little Christians hp,d five times 
bravely risen against their oppressors, and fought des- 
perately for their liberty, losing no small number of 
boys in the fray, and on two occasions nearly broke 
their fetters, whilst the boys of the other class, sunk in 
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effeminacy, idly strummed their guitars and ate their 
macaroni, occasionally talking eloquently of the beauty 
of liberty ; but their admiration of independence never 
"went further than words. 

" Dame Europa ! those boys never engaged in a 
revolutionary struggle worth mentioning against this 
system of combined oppression. Who besides me, ma- 
dam, could do what I have done to free that class, and 
put those boys in a fair way of self-reformation. I 
challenged Joseph. At the head of my boys, I met, 
fought, and defeated him. I expelled him altogether 
from that class. I infused spirit and vigour into the 
boys, enabling them to turn out the other little tyrant 
monitors. I taught them to unite, and form that great 
consolidated and unified class now ruled over by my 
esteemed friend Victor, a class which at this moment 
has the prospect of as fine a future as any class in your 
school; 

" I have been accused by Victor's class of having left 
the old bishop to watch and torment them, and of having 
left some of my boys to assist him in so doing. Such an 
accusation is ridiculous — absurd. I left some boys there 
to guard the old man, because his life was in danger. 
I did this because he is the head of the Church. Though 
I put down the abuses committed by those well fed 
parsons, I was very careful not to infringe in any way on 
the respect due to the head of the Church. The sequel 
justifies my procedure. Circumstances compelled me to 
withdraw the guard I had left, and scarcely had I lost 
the monitorship when the old bishop was deprived by 
Ids own boys of his authority and his property. He is 
now dependent on the charity of his friends. 

"This, Dame Europa, was the second class I had 
reformed in your school. And yet there are still in that 
class those who say, they — not I — did the work. If such 
be the case, I can only ask, why did they not do the work 
before?" 

"No, no, Louis," interrupted Dame Europa, "no one 
can say that with truth ; and no one who has a know- 
ledge of the facts of the case would believe them. I 
watched your movements at the time with especial 
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interest, because it was in that class my late glorious 
husband made his studies, and commenced his career. 
I watched all you did, because I felt great concern in 
the welfare of that class ; and I assure you, Louis, you 
have since then secured my sympathy, because of the 
noble manner in which you enfranchised that class, and 
put the boys in the right way to complete what you had 
commenced." 

Dame Europa spoke enthusiastically. Her words 
were received with shouts of applause and loud clapping 
of hands by the entire school, with the exception of 
Masters Gunbottom and Rochefort, and a few little boys 
who sat near them. This little clique stamped with 
their thick boots on the floor, as a mark of disapproba- 
tion. Rochefort, thrusting his lantern between his feet, 
knocked vigorously with it against the wooden bench 
on which he sat. Dame Europa, attracted by the noise, 
turned her spectacled eyes gravely on the disturbers, 
who, when they were thus fixed, cast down their eyes, 
and assumed a well-behaved deportment. 

Order having been re-established, Louis resumed his 
speech. 

" William, madam, has charged me with having 
ruined my class in my endeavours to embellish my har- 
bour. Such a charge, madam, does not tell to his 
credit. If such was the case — if the harbour of my class 
was a model of artistic workmanship, why did that 
highly civilized monitor carry on the fight in so Vandal- 
like a manner, disfiguring and destroying the works of 
art, and leaving a hideous example, which the plun- 
derers who came after imitated. That harbour was very 
old, madam. When I succeeded to the monitorship I 
found it full of rat-holes, slits, and crevices ; full of dirty 
hiding-places, which gave shelter to my boys whenever 
a riot occurred amongst them. Those dark holes, and 
intricate turnings became the arena of dreadful struggles. 
The boys barricaded those narrow passages, and from 
behind those barricades fought like demons. The struc- 
tural defects of the harbour, Dame Europa, inspired 
those boys with a desire to fight. I pulled down and 
rebuilt the place. I constructed wide passages; I 
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monitor was that little fellow whom you see the* e sittinj 
on the bench not far from John, his dwarfish figure ant 
contracted features making him look like a monkey. 
His physical stature is small, but the dimensions of his 
mina are microscopic. I need not say, Dame, I mean 
little Johnny. Being sub-monitor, it was his duty to 
conduct the communications and transactions that passed 
between John and me. It was a misfortune that 
business so important should have been entrusted to the 
narrow-minded and self -conceited Johnny. That little 
fellow's moral vision, Dame Europa, is so distorted, that 
he sees everything in an inverted position. He begins 
at the wrong end of every business. If he wishes to 
make the acquaintance of a man, he looks first at the toe 
of his boot, and having carefully examined that, pro- 
nounces dogmatically on his character, disposition, 
and capabilities, without having once looked in his face. 
This little would-be diplomatist, as the boys nickname 
him, humbugged poor monitor Christian for a long time, 
feeding him with hopes and promises that encouraged 
him to continue his row with William, but, ultimately 
Master Johnny abandoned him and allowed the greedy 
William to seize a portion of Christian's very small 
garden. I could not describe, madam, how this little 
Tohnny tried my patience ; and were it not for the 
sincere friendship which I entertained for John's class, 
and which induced me to act with great forbearance, 
little Johnny's irritating interference might have caused 
a revival of the old hereditary rows which in my uncle's 
time disturbed the two classes. 

u Strangely enough little Johnny was a great advocate 
for reform. He was always preaching on that text, but 
the fun of the thing was he had no desire to realise the 
reforms of which he talked so much, he only coveted 
the credit of having introduced and ventilated them. 
Here, madam, we have in the spotless little Johnny a 
bladder filled with vanity, ready to burst on the slightest 
puncture, and give vent to absurdities which he dignifies 
with the name of knowledge and the wisdom of experi- 
ence. Yes, yes, friend Johnny/ 7 — here Louis looked 
across at the ex-sub-monitor — u you can't deny the troth 
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of what I say, old man. Scarcely a day passed, madam, 
in which the little sub-monitor did not introduce a 
reform bill to his boys, until these reform bills became 
the terror or the nuisance of his class. But though so 
enthusiastically zealous as a would-be reformer, little 
Johnny would not alone not aid, he would strongly 
oppose reform^ proposed by anyone else, but, at the same 
time, he was always ready to appropriate the ideas of 
others, and trading in this second-hand capital, who can 
wonder that little Johnny became conspicuous by his 
blunders and self-contradictions. When ne resigned his 
post of sub-monitor, which he did in an apparent fit of 
insouciance, but in reality because he dreaded being 
entangled in the meshes he had woven, he left behind 
him many gordian knots to be untied by his successors 
as best they might. I assure you, learned Dame, I regard 
this little J ohnny as being in a larger degree the author 
of my misfortunes than even the unscrupulous Mark. 

' ' At that time, madam, your school presented a very 
gloomy aspect. I watched the proceedings of William 
and Mark, and I penetrated their designs. They got up 
rows — all planned by Mark — when they wished to en- 
large their own grounds. My health, as I have already 
remarked, was becoming feeble, the effects of early 
sufferings and of moral griefs, and this physical debility* 
influenced, and naturally, my general mode of conduct. 
I no longer wished to effect reforms in a bellicose 
manner. In order to avoid having recourse to physical 
force, to prevent my boys being compelled to fight, I 
proposed a general congress for the settlement of dis^ 
putes, whether arising from differences of opinion, 
from opposing interests, or from any other cause. I 
Proposed a congress of all the monitors of your school, 
Dame, and with them the monitors of the great academy 
beyond the waters. I proposed a general disarmament, 
and that the congress should be held in my class, in 
John's, or in any other that might be agreed on, where 
common grievances could be amicably discussed, and 
grounds of complaint dispassionately examined. I hoped 
to see a general alliance established, and regulations laid 
down by which »ny monitor attempting to disturb the 
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public tranquillity of the school could be compelled to 
keep quietly within the bounds of his own class, and 
cease to interfere in his neighbour's concerns. Had that 
congress been held, poor Christian would not have lost 
a portion of his grounds ; Joseph's boundaries would not 
bare been narrowed, and William woxdd not have been 
transformed from a quiet religious lad into the bravo of 
the school. 

" William, most wise Princess, accused me of being 
the sole cause of all the rows that have occurred in the 
school, and adduced many arguments to support his 
assertions. Now, I ask every boy here present, and I 
appeal to you, madam, whether or not the proposal for 
the meeting of a friendly congress is the act of a monitor 
desirous of promoting disturbances ? Is it likely that a 
monitor in delicate health would challenge a robust 
pugilist to fight? And remember, Dame Europa, he 
who accuses me of being the cause of all these rows is 
the monitor who keeps his boys in constant military 
training, and keeps them perpetually in an offensive 
attitude, whilst I, on the contrary, have been accused 
even by my own boys of enervating them by the peace- 
ful and industrious occupations to which I have led them, 
and which unquestionably have yielded much profit. 
William compares himself to little David going out to 
fight great Goliath. Upon my word of honour that is 
jocose. William, William, my good boy, that is a fluke, 
and not real cannon. Pray, madam, can you tax me 
with having been a disturber of your school before 
William commenced his pugilistic tricks P " 

11 No, indeed, Louis, not at all. What you say seems 
to me unanswerable." 

The old lady was now completely under the influence 
of Louis's speech, and had quite forgotten all WilHam 
had said. 

u Well, learned Dame," continued Louis, whose pale 
cheek had become paler, and his voice weaker through 
fatigue, "it was a great pity, as I have already said, 
that little Johnny was John's sub-monitor at the time to 
which I allude. That little fellow capsized the whole 
question in his little brain, and came to the conclusion 
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that my proposal regarding a congress originated in 
selfish motives. He fancied I desired to become presi- 
dent of the congress, in which case he fancied his class 
would lose influence. His very narrow mind took a very 
narrow view of the state of things ; instead of supporting 
me as a friend and ally, he was the first to desert me, 
without even affording me an opportunity of explaining 
my projects and the motives of my conduct. He believea 
others, he followed the opinions of others, and the result 
is that William's brute force has paralysed John's in- 
fluence in the other classes, and he now stands in an iso- 
lated position which he euphemistically terms neutrality. 
Who can now recognise in John that once proud, strong 
boy whotfe opinions were respected throughout the school, 
whose voice was listened to, and whose menaces were 
feared. I was his natural ally ; he was mine. We had 
many interests in common, and united we should hare 
been invincible. Three at least of the other classes would 
have joined us. I tvas bound to John by ties of gratitude. 
I had always supported, never deserted him. I have 
even made enemies for myself by my too great fidelity 
to him. I got the name of a dominator in the school ; 
but, John, had he stood honestly by me, would have 
been the real legislator. And now, wnat has he gained 
by his neutrality? John has to thank you, little 
Johnny, for all this. Yes, you, my old man." ' Here 
Louis nodded significantly at little Johnny. "My 
prayer, Dame Europa, now is that at some future period 
little Johnny's name may be inscribed in the annais kept 
by your illustrious sister in colours brighter than she 
could now truthfully use." 

These last words of Louis were uttered with a certain 
bitterness of tone but with much dignity of manner, and 
made a profound impression on the audience. 

Silence prevailed for some minutes in the amphi- 
theatre. 

Louis, who seemed faint, swallowed a glass of water. 
Recovering his strength after a few moments, he re- 
sumed: 

" Dame Europa, this terrible conflict which has over- 
turned all my plans and defeated all my designs of 
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reform is represented by the pious William in his exul- 
tation as a manifestation of Divine justice dealt out to 
me, whilst^ as regards himself, this modern augur de- 
clares the Almighty assisted him to beat, pillage and 
plunder us. Can such language be allowed to pass un- 
answered, madam ? " 

Louis, turning towards William, said, with much, 
dignity: 

a Monitor William, I do not wish to call you hypo- 
crite, but had you read and remembered the words of Xe 
Brun you would never have dared to use so flippantly 
the name of God, far less to declare that Divine good- 
ness assisted you in breaking the heads and bones of the 
innocent little fellows of this school. Monitor William ! 
Have you any idea of the distance that separates us 
from the Great Creator ? Listen : 

De cet litre infini, 1'infini te separe, 

Du char glac£ de l'Ourse aux feux du Sirius 

H r&gne : il regno encore ou lee cieux ne sont plus. 

Dans ce gouffre sacr£ quel mortel peut descendre 

I/immensite* l'adore, et ne peut le comprendre; 

Et toi, songe de l'6tre, atome d'un instant, 

Egar£ dans lea airs, sur ce globe nottant, 

Des mondes et des cieux spectateur invisible, 

Ton orgueil pense atteindre & l'Etre inaccessible ! 

Tu prltends lui donner tes ridicules traits ; 

Tu veux, dans ton Dieu meme, adorer tes portraits." 

William, at the termination of the quotation, nudged 
Mark with his elbow ; but Mark, who looked the personi: 
fication of modesty and good behaviour, listening atten- 
tively to what was being said, took no heed of W lllianVs 
nudge, changing neither attitude nor countenance. 
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" Dame Europa ! " went on Louis, il in the beginning 
of my address, I compared William with Lysander, but 
as I advance, still analysing his words and his deeds, I 
think this the proper time to describe his character in all 
its bearings, as I find it. 

"William, madam, said in his speech that the ex- 
amples of history are illustrated in the acts of us boys ; 
he made a comparison between the great men of history 
and your boys, contrasting us with our great predecessors 
in the human family, and analysing our conduct by a 
description of theirs. Under these circumstances, I do 
not think I am out of place in instituting a parallel be- 
tween William and one whose name is notorious in 
history. 

44 Noble Dame, there once reigned in France a king 
known as Louis the Eleventh. That man was apparently 
so reverent that whenever he pronounced the Holy 
name he lifted his hat and signed himself with the cross. 
And yet that king would have liked to cheat the 
Almighty as much as he did his fellow-creatures. He 
was a morose bigot and a cruel tyrant, who sent no less 
than four thousand persons to the scaffold, a king whose 
ingratitude became proverbial, who, in every way, 
clipped the privileges of the French nobles after they 
had freed the country from foreign rulers, who estab- 
lished the post office as a means of supporting his 
despotism, and who, with the name of God always on 
his lips, as his great historian Duclo remarks, en- 
deavoured to combine in a single code, as in a meshy * 
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net, the customs and laws of the country, and thus in- 
volved France in the mazes of an intricate chicanery, by 
which means he contrived to keep in his own hands all 
the power and administrative jurisdiction of the king- 
dom. 

" I fear, Dame Europa, that William is a reduced 
miniature of Louis the Eleventh in every respect. He 
is most ungrateful to me, considering I am the primary 
cause of his advancement and his prestige in the school. 
Spite of all his professions of religion, how often has he 
broken his word of honour pledged to me ? He, 
madam, to speak about breaking promises and oaths! 
The whole school knows of his plottings and cabals 
against me. He and Mark are chips of the same block. 
To think of him and Aleck reforming your school! 
May I never live to see it. William hinted to monitor 
John that his class will be punished for its anti-Christian 
conduct, particularly for lending money to the little 
infidels. I shall leave to my eloquent friend, John, who 
from babyhood has been accustomed to making after- 
dinner speeches and to giving toasts, to reply to that and 
other observations. I shall conclude with a few observa- 
tions about the late unfortunate row which has been the 
cause of bringing us all for trial before you, sublime and 
profoundly -learned Princess Europa." 

The old woman drew herself up with an air of haughty 
dignity. She was always pleased at hearing her name 
combined with high-sounding titles. Louis, as well as 
the other monitors, was well aware of the old lady's 
weakness, and, like them, offered a slavish homage to an 
effigy, a shadow, the faint outline of the once wondrous 
princess, who, in her own person, combined the Phoeni- 
cian, Greek and Roman styles of beauty. 

Alas! how changed is Europa! Fallen from her 
" high estate," she has become a poor female pedagogue, 
struggling inertly to manage an international school, 
which is nothing better than a medley of confirmed little 
raacals, corrupted, incorrigible, inheriting hereditary 
hatreds one against the other, jealous, overreaching, a set 
of whelps, from whose hearts has long been effaced every 
trace of candour, truthfulness, philanthropy, humanity, 
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Christianity, in short every" sentiment of honour. The 
rascally little monitors, self-elected to power, who, under 
the unctuous names of humanity and Christianity, and 
under the euphonious terms of diplomacy and civilisa- 
tion, have daily flagellated this school, have committed 
crimes worse than those that disgrace the savages of 
Africa and Asia. 

Whilst Louis paused for a few minutes to recover 
himself, Dame Europa turned to her sister, and in a half- 
whisper, said : 

" Beautiful ! Beautiful ! Very good indeed. He is 
far superior to William in eloquence. His arguments, 
too, are far better. I believe he has right on his side. 
Don't you think so, sister Historia ! " 

" I cannot say yet." 

Such was the laconic reply of the austere lady, whose 
features, pleasing and open, but firm in expression, gave 
evidence of a mind accessible to reason, not impression- 
able to every transient emotion. Historia made a 
memorandum of every word that was spoken, and then 
carefully reviewed what she had written. She seldom 
raised her head, not even to look at her sister, or at the 
monitor who was speaking. 

Louis, still very weak and evidently wrapped in 
gloomy thoughts, showed an inclination to resume his 
speech. The clamour of voices which had risen during 
the interval in the oration, subsided., A profound silence 
prevailed, so that Louis's voice, though weak, was dis- 
tinctly heard. 

"Dame Europa! Scarcely had the fight commenced 
between William and me when, what do you think Mark 
did ? He wrote a letter to Tims. Tims, learned 
Europa, is that little boy yonder, sitting on John's right. 
He is indeed John's right-hand man. That little fellow 
has the largest hand-bill printing establishment in the 
school. He is a wonderfully successful little demagogue, 
juggler and mountebank, I assure you, madam ; I have 
seen him perform wonderful things in your school. 
I have seen him terrify every fellow nere out of 
his wits, and whilst holding them thus appalled, he has 
suddenly changed his note, when they all jumped up and 
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net, the customs and laws of the country, and thus in- 
volved France in the mazes of an intricate chicanery, by 
which means he contrived to keep in his own hands all 
the power and administrative jurisdiction of the king- 
dom. 

"I fear, Dame Europa, that William is a reduced 
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is most ungrateful to me, considering I am the primary 
cause of his advancement and his prestige in the school. 
Spite of all his professions of religion, how often has he 
broken his word of honour pledged to me ? He, 
madam, to speak about breaking promises and oaths! 
The whole school knows of his plottings and cabals 
against me. He and Mark are chips of the same block. 
To think of him and Aleck reforming your school ! 
May I never live to see it. William hinted to monitor 
John that his class will be punished for its anti-Christian 
conduct, particularly for lending money to the little 
infidels. I shall leave to my eloquent friend, John, who 
from babyhood has been accustomed to making after- 
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princess, who, in her own person, combined the Phoeni- 
cian, Greek and Roman styles of beauty. 

Alas! how changed is Europa! Fallen from her 
"high estate," she has become a poor female pedagogue, 
struggling inertly to manage an international school, 
which is nothing better than a medley of confirmed little 
rascals, corrupted, incorrigible, inheriting hereditary 
hatreds one against the other, jealous, overreaching, a set 
of whelps, from whose hearts has long been effaced every 
trace of candour, truthfulness, philanthropy, humanity, 
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Christianity, in short every sentiment of honour. The 
rascally little monitors, self-elected to power, who, under 
the unctuous names of humanity and Christianity, and 
under the euphonious terms of diplomacy and civilisa- 
tion, have daily flagellated this school, have committed 
crimes worse than those that disgrace the savages of 
Africa and Asia. 

Whilst Louis paused for a few minutes to recover 
himself, Dame Europa turned to her sister, and in a half- 
whisper, said : 

" Beautiful ! Beautiful ! Very good indeed. He is 
far superior to William in eloquence. His arguments, 
too, are far better. I believe he has right on his side. 
Don't you think so, sister Historia ! " 

" I cannot say yet." 

Such was the laconic reply of the austere lady, whose 
features, pleasing and open, but firm in expression, gave 
evidence of a mind accessible to reason, not impression- 
able to every transient emotion. Historia made a 
memorandum of every word that was spoken, and then 
carefully reviewed what she had written. She seldom 
raised her head, not even to look at her sister, or at the 
monitor who was speaking. 

Louis, still very weak and evidently wrapped in 
gloomy thoughts, showed an inclination to resume his 
speech. The clamour of voices which had risen during 
the interval in the oration, subsided., A profound silence 
prevailed, so that Louis's voice, though weak, was dis- 
tinctly heard. 

"Dame Europa! Scarcely had the fight commenced 
between William and me when, what do you think Mark 
did? He wrote a letter to Tims. Tims, learned 
Europa, is that little boy yonder, sitting on John's right. 
He is indeed John's right-hand man. That little fellow 
has the largest hand-bill printing establishment in the 
school. He is a wonderfully successful little demagogue, 
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net, the customs and laws of the country, and thus in- 
volved France in the mazes of an intricate chicanery, by 
which means he contrived to keep in his own hands all 
the power and administrative jurisdiction of the king- 
dom. 

" I fear, Dame Europa, that William is a reduced 
miniature of Louis the Eleventh in every respect. He 
is most ungrateful to me, considering I am the primary 
cause of his advancement and his prestige in the school. 
Spite of all his professions of religion, how often has he 
broken his word of honour pledged to me ? He, 
madam, to speak about breaking promises and oaths! 
The whole school knows of his plottings and cabals 
against me. He and Mark are chips of the same block. 
To think of him and Aleck reforming your school! 
May I never live to see it. William hinted to monitor 
John that his class will be punished for its anti-Christian 
conduct, particularly for lending money to the little 
infidels. I shall leave to my eloquent friend, John, who 
from babyhood has been accustomed to making after- 
dinner speeches and to giving toasts, to reply to that and 
other observations. I shall conclude with a few observa- 
tions about the late unfortunate row which has been the 
cause of bringing us all for trial before you, sublime and 
profoundly -learned Princess Europa." 

The old woman drew herself up with an air of haughty 
dignity. She was always pleased at hearing her name 
combined with high-sounding titles. Louis, as well as 
the other monitors, was well aware of the old lady's 
weakness, and, like them, offered a slavish homage to an 
effigy, a shadow, the faint outline of the once wondrous 
princess, who, in her own person, combined the Phoeni- 
cian, Greek and Roman styles of beauty. 

Alas! how changed is Europa! Fallen from her 
" high estate," she has become a poor female pedagogue, 
struggling inertly to manage an international school, 
which is nothing better than a medley of confirmed little 
rascals, corrupted, incorrigible, inheriting hereditary 
hatreds one against the other, jealous, overreaching, a set 
of whelps, from whose hearts has long been effaced every 
trace of candour, truthfulness, philanthropy, humanity, 
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Christianity, in short every sentiment of honour. The 
rascally little monitors, self-elected to power, who, under 
the unctuous names of humanity and Christianity, and 
under the euphonious terms of diplomacy and civilisa- 
tion, have daily flagellated this school, have committed 
crimes worse than those that disgrace the savages of 
Africa and Asia. 

Whilst Louis paused for a few minutes to recover 
himself, Dame Europa turned to her sister, and in a half- 
whisper, said : 

" Beautiful! Beautiful ! Very good indeed. He is 
far superior to William in eloquence. His arguments, 
too, are far better. I believe he has right on his side. 
Don't you think so, sister Historia ! " 

" I cannot say yet." 

Such was the laconic reply of the austere lady, whose 
features, pleasing and open, but firm in expression, gave 
evidence of a mind accessible to reason, not impression- 
able to every transient emotion. Historia made a 
memorandum of every word that was spoken, and then 
carefully reviewed wnat she had written. She seldom 
raised her head, not even to look at her sister, or at the 
monitor who was speaking. 

Louis, still very weak and evidently wrapped in 
gloomy thoughts, showed an ■ inclination to resume his 
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the interval in the oration, subsided., A profound silence 
prevailed, so that Louis's voice, though weak, was dis- 
tinctly heard. 
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Europa, is that little boy yonder, sitting on John's right. 
He is indeed John's right-hand man. That little fellow 
has the largest hand-bill printing establishment in the 
school. He is a wonderfully successful little demagogue, 
juggler and mountebank, I assure you, madam ; I have 
seen him perform wonderful things in your school. 
I have seen him terrify every fellow here out of 
his wits, and whilst holding them thus appalled, he has 
suddenly changed his note, when they all jumped up and 
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which means he contrived to keep in his own hands all 
the power and administrative jurisdiction of the king- 
dom. 

"I fear, Dame Europa, that William is a reduced 
miniature of Louis the Eleventh in every respect. He 
is most ungrateful to me, considering I am the primary 
cause of his advancement and his prestige in the school. 
Spite of all his professions of religion, how often has he 
broken his word of honour pledged to me ? He, 
madam, to speak about breaking promises and oaths! 
The whole school knows of his plottings and cabals 
against me. He and Mark are chips of the same block. 
To think of him and Aleck reforming your school ! 
May I never live to see it. William hinted to monitor 
John that his class will be punished for its anti-Christian 
conduct, particularly for lending money to the little 
infidels. I shall leave to my eloquent friend, John, who 
from babyhood has been accustomed to making after- 
dinner speeches and to giving toasts, to reply to that and 
other observations. I shall conclude with a few observa- 
tions about the late unfortunate row which has been the 
cause of bringing us all for trial before you, sublime and 
profoundly-learned Princess Europa." 

The old woman drew herself up with an air of haughty 
dignity. She was always pleased at hearing her name 
combined with high-sounding titles. Louis, as well as 
the other monitors, was well aware of the old lady's 
weakness, and, like them, offered a slavish homage to an 
effigy, a shadow, the faint outline of the once wondrous 
princess, who, in her own person, combined the Phoeni- 
cian, Greek and Roman styles of beauty. 

Alas! how changed is Europa! Fallen from her 
"high estate," she has become a poor female pedagogue, 
struggling inertly to manage an international school, 
which is nothing better than a medley of confirmed little 
rascals, corrupted, incorrigible, inheriting hereditary 
hatreds one against the other, jealous, overreaching, a set 
of whelps, from whose hearts has long been effaced every 
trace of candour, truthfulness, philanthropy, humanity, 
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Christianity, in short every sentiment of honour. The 
rascally little monitors, self-elected to power, who, under 
the unctuous names of humanity and Christianity, and 
under the euphonious terms of diplomacy and civilisa- 
tion, have daily flagellated this school, have committed 
crimes worse than those that disgrace the savages of 
Africa and Asia. 

Whilst Louis paused for a few minutes to recover 
himself, Dame Europa turned to her sister, and in a half- 
whisper, said : 

" Beautiful! Beautiful ! Very good indeed. He is 
far superior to William in eloquence. His arguments, 
too, are far better. I believe he has right on his side. 
Don't you think so, sister Historia ! " 

" I cannot say yet." 

Such was the laconic reply of the austere lady, whose 
features, pleasing and open, but firm in expression, gave 
evidence of a mind accessible to reason, not impression- 
able to every transient emotion. Historia made a 
memorandum of every word that was spoken, and then 
carefully reviewed wnat she had written. She seldom 
raised her head, not even to look at her sister, or at the 
monitor who was speaking. 

Louis, still very weak and evidently wrapped in 
gloomy thoughts, showed an inclination to resume his 
speech. The clamour of voices which had risen during 
the interval in the oration, subsided., A profound silence 
prevailed, so that Louis's voice, though weak, was dis- 
tinctly heard. 

" Dame Europa! Scarcely had the fight commenced 
between William and me when, what do you think Mark 
did? He wrote a letter to Tims. Tims, learned 
Europa, is that little boy yonder, sitting on John's right. 
He is indeed John's right-hand man. That little fellow 
has the largest hand-bill printing establishment in the 
school. He is a wonderfully successful little demagogue, 
juggler and mountebank, I assure you, madam ; I have 
seen him perform wonderful things in your school. 
I have seen him terrify every fellow here out of 
his wits, and whilst holding them thus appalled, he has 
suddenly changed his note, when they all jumped up and 
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commenced to dance the can-can. But the best joke of 
all is that in every change of mood Tims fills his pockets 
with everybody's money, and is highly applauded for his 
skill. 

"This, madam, is what I call real power — steam and 
esteem. I. have seen little Tims play with a question as 
the mountebank plays with his balls, toss it up hi^h one 
moment and the next allow it to fall low, connise it with 
another, compare it with a fourth, reverse it, check it, 
fling it off to a great distance, turn it round against you 
or in your defence, fuse it into a golden aureola around 
your head, or open it into a dark abyss beneath your 
feet ; and amid all these changes Tims insists that he is in 
the right, and must be acknowledged by all to be in the 
right. Spite of all these contradictions, Tims is still the 

Sontifex maximus of all oracles, and an inexhaustible 
ep&t of wisdom. He is like the aurbs e<f>a (he has spoken) 
of ancient days. As a conjuror brings out of his sleeve 
quantities of bon-bons, which his audience eats to be satis- 
fied of their reality, I have seen Tims inundate his class 
with torrents of news and opinions suitable to his pur- 
pose, and these matter-of-fact boys swallow them, though 
in many instances they have proved not only indigestible 
but fatal. Yes, learned Dame, I have seen Tims excite 
my friend John's boys, not as the ancient popular official 
orators Pericles and Cleon, against some great public 
abuse or some tyrant of the commonweal, but against a 

Eoor fellow striving to make himself a position, knock 
im down and lift another into his place. I have seen 
Tims caress a boy one day and slap him in the face the 
next ; I have seen him flatter and toady a rich boy and 
pass him unnoticed the very same day, because the lad 
had lost all his pocket-money. And yet, most patient 
Dame, Tims is applauded for all this, and people believe 
he is always perfectly right. As the ancient Pyliens 
believed the soothsayer Melampus, who understood the 
language of birds, so John's boys believe in Tims, who, 
if he has acquired his knowledge from birds, I think it 
must be from canards. 

"I am compelled, madam, to speak thus frankly 
because this Tims has caressed me, slapped me, flattered 
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me and whipped me, just as his humour changed, or as. 
it suited his convenience, without showing the slightest 
regard for my feelings. 

" To this Tims, madam, Mark wrote a letter, telling 
him I was not only the cause of the late row, but that 1 
had proposed to William that I should be allowed to 
appropriate the entire class and gardens of monitor 
Brabant, John's intimate and guaranteed friend. At 
that time John's boys showed rather an inclination to 
rise in my favour, but spiteful Tims, the correspondent 
of whose printed hand-bills I had turned out of my class 
at the beginning of the fight, excited the indignation of 
John's boys, and induced them, for a time at least, to 
sympathise with William's class. It was long before 
tney settled down into a state of neutrality, and would 
perhaps never have reached that condition but for the 
reverses I met. During all this time Tims dealt forth 
the bitterest personalities against me. And yet, learned 
Princess, the truth was not wrapped in a cloud. Since 
I became monitor I *have never appropriated the garden 
of any other class, excepting, indeed, a very, very small 
flower-bed which I bought at an immensely hign price 
from my friend Victor; but William, madam, and to 
your own knowledge — " 

" Madam," said Tims, rising abruptly and without 
taking off his cap, " the language made use of by Louis 
and his insulting comparisons are unbearable ; I wish to 
say a few words." , 

Tims spoke coolly, and with a certain haughty 
effrontery. Dame Europa trembled as she caught his 
eye. Everybody in the school was afraid of that boy, 
and none more than the Dame herself. Tims was of a 
caustic humour. He had been so graphic, so sarcastic in 
some criticisms that had appeared in Ins hand-bills about 
the acts and customs of the old lady, that she stood more 
in awe of him than of twenty Williams. 

" I ask you, as a favour, a special favour, Master Tims," 
said our good Dame, in an agitated voice, i c to allow Louis to 
proceed, otherwise he may lose the thread of his discourse. 
When he has finished, you can, if you will, reply, and 
dispute his assertions, if they displease you; or, should. 
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you like it better, you can wait till John's turn comes, 
and speak either immediately before or immediately after 
him. Do me the favour, Master Tims, to sit down, and be 
patient for a little longer. I appeal to your indulgence 
and good sense, Master Tims. This, a particular favour, 
I ask of you, Master Tims." 

"Let it be so, madam. But it is only to oblige you 
I submit to such humiliation. Who is Louis ? Who is 
William ? I would'nt allow the whole school combined 
to treat me with impertinence." 

Tims resumed his seat. All the boys looked as ter- 
rifled as though they had experienced a slight shock of 
earthquake. Louis retained his self-possession; taking 
no heed of Tims' remarks, he continued his address. 

"William, madam, had appropriated by force, in 
spite of the protest, and greatly to the disgust of the 
whole school, portions of the buildings and gardens 
of three of the classes. Yet honest Tims, in the 
face of such facts, had the coolness to run me down, 
and urge John's boys to sympathise with William, de- 
claring I was the sole cause of the row, and William 
a quiet-tempered boy, provoked into defending himself. 
But this is not all, madam. Tims went further, and 
said, by my rash and unjust conduct towards William, 
I had unpardonably dragged the innocent boys of my 
class into this fray, because I was standing on a pre- 
cipice, and that was the only way by which I could 
escape from my perilous position. / 

" What falsehoods ! To say that I, ill, suffering from 
a painful chronic disease, almost constantly confined to 
bed, so weak that I was obliged to abandon my authority 
into the hands of my sub-monitors — to say that, in such 
a condition, I could drag my innocent boys into that 
fray, v No, madam, the truth is, my boys rushed into 
my bed-room, lifted me in their arms, and carried me 
off, loudly shouting : ' Forward ! To William's harbour ! 
To William's harbour ! ' 

" I was ill, madam, very ill, but I was never a coward. 
Feeble though I was, the voices of my boys roused my 
courage. I had only time to ask if all was prepared for 
the fight. The answer was, 'All is ready.' I was 
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deluded by the reply ; for, in reality, we had not three 
days' provision of biscuit in the cellars, nor sufficient 
round stones in our magazines for our slings. 

" It was impossible, Dame Europa, I could have 
known of these deficiencies. The monitor of so large 
a class as mine has many duties, and he is obliged to 
trust others for the inferior services of the class, and 
believe their report. If I was deceived, if the property 
of my class was misappropriated, am I to blame ? You 
are aware, madam, that at this moment I am one of 
the poorest of my class. Besides, it must be taken into 
consideration that I was going in for a general dis- 
armament, in order to establish confidence through the 
school. I never believed the reports I heard of Wil- 
liam's prodigious preparations, nor could I hav.e sus- 
pected the disgraceful system of espionage which he car- 
ried on in my class. 

" Are not these proofs sufficient to convince all here 
that William has been the cause of this fight, not I ? 
William declared publicly he did not fight against my 
class, but against myself personally ; and clever Tims, 
with strong emphasis, repeated the assertion in his 
printed hand-bills. Yet, after I had surrendered to 
William, he still carried on the fight against my boys ; 
carried it on to destructiveness, plundering the class, 
drinking all our champagne, and, like Shylock, exacting 
even the pound of flesh before my boys could get rid of 
him. 

" My boys now call me coward, because I surrendered 
to William. How unjust ! how false ! I had repeatedly 
sought death during the fight, whilst shut up in the 
little cottage of Sedan. I would rather have encountered 
a thousand deaths than fall into my present position ; 
but the Fates had decreed otherwise. _ I surrendered 
to save the lives of the little fellows shut up with me ; 
I wished to save them from the double death of star- 
vation and slaughter. Yes, madam, such was the death 
which William and Mark — these two modern Tamer- 
lanes — had prepared for my boys. Had I not sur- 
rendered, madam, you would have seen in your school 
slaughter more barbarous than you have ever witnessed 
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during your long life, even in the days of your warrior 
husband Csesar." 

"Horrible! Terrible! But why all this fighting, 
Louis ? Why cannot you go on peaceably with your 
lessons and amusements instead of quarrelling and 
squabbling in this way? Why must my school be 
eternally the theatre of these rows ? v 

Dame Europa spoke with a naivete that was 
amusing. 

" You ask why, madam ! I am sorry to say, ma- 
dam, the cause of all these rows is, that your school 
has been grossly neglected — not by you, madam, at 
least not by you alone; we have all been guilty of 
neglect ; every boy in this amphitheatre is in a greater 
or less degree accountable. We have been fools, ma- 
dam. We have allowed this noble institution to be 
despoiled of its original ornaments, and covered over, 
defaced, with shapeless deformities. You have permitted 
the great fundamental laws laid down by the wise 
founders of this establishment to fall into disuse ; and 
you have permitted the introduction of regulations and 
customs which even the youngest boy in the school 
ought to have exclaimed against, for his own sake. 
How much more, then, ought the elders to have cried 
out ? But, Dame, we threw the responsibility on you, 
and you trusted your monitors. 

"It is your monitors, Dame Europa, who, misusing 
the power confided to them, have, under the shadow of 
your revered name, brought ruin and desolation on your 
children, and reduced them to their present helpless 
condition — a condition, madam, which has inspired 
both the learned and the ignorant, fools as well as wise 
men, the feeble as well as the strong, with the ambition 
of effecting a change, and proving themselves great 
reformers. But, Dame Europa, the more reformers we 
have, the more fighting we shall have." 

u I think I am losing my head," said the old lady, 
placing her hand on her forehead. " Go on, Louis," 
she said sadly, and replacing her spectacles which the 
frequent shakes of her head had thrown from their nasal 
position, she re-assumed a listening attitude. 
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" I am called a coward, madam, because I surrendered 
to William, though I did so to prevent a dreadful 
slaughter. But how stands the case now ? My accusers 
have since surrendered on several occasions, and in 
masses, making much worse conditions with William 
than I obtained. They gave up the two flower-beds 
which I refused to yield ; they fought amongst them- 
selves ; they set fire to the class, destroying recklessly 
all the ornaments. However, madam, it is my duty to 
clear the character of the great majority of my class, by 
pointing out the chief authors of these calamities. 

"It is true, madam, that I in the first instance chal- 
lenged William ; but that well-prepared boy provoked 
the challenge. In so grave a question, Dame Europa, 
it is nQt the ostensible pretext we should consider, but 
the real intentions of the combatants. A pretext is easily 
found, or invented where it does not exist. 

" The chief authors, madam, of the late rows are 
these two boys, Gunbottom and Rochefort. During my 
illness, they induced the boys of my class to listen to 
what they call their liberal doctrines, when, in reality, 
these two fellows are more selfish and dogmatic than any 
living despot I know of. I have governed my class, 
madam, during many years, and, as you are aware, in 
a spirit of sincerity, generosity, and I will add, grati- 
tude. I acknowledge that during a considerable period 
I held a tight rein, but that was for the purpose of re- 
establishing order and stopping conspiracies. When I saw 
the time had arrived at which 1 might safely allow my 
boys freedom in certain points — though I now confess 
I acted precipitately, being deceived by certain sem- 
blances of good behaviour — I permitted them freedom 
of speech, and freedom of writing. I selected from the 
ranks some of those who had been my declared ene- 
mies, and appointed them sub-monitors, to show I was 
not led by favouritism, and that I had forgotten old 
grievances. I sought to prove I valued talent for itself 
alone, and was anxious for the prosperity of the school. 
But the whole class, Dame Europa, has been upset by 
these two boys, Gunbottom and Eochefort. I shall not 
say now, madam, who and what they are, or whence 
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they come. Some other person will, perhaps, attempt 
that task. I shall content myself with saying, they 
proved to be absurdly exacting, impertinent, turbu- 
lent, menacing; and, m fact, they openly threatened 
rebellion. 

" You are aware, madam, I was at one time very 
popular in my class, and that on several occasions, my 
boys in masses expressed their thanks for what I had done 
and their confidence in my abilities. But it cannot be 
denied that the ignorant and the weak-principled who 
flock after the holder of power are the first to desert him 
when he loses authority. A large establishment like 
this, learned Dame, is a miniature nation. Does not the 
history of Greece, and Rome, and France furnish us 
examples of good and generous monarchs loved, adored 
by their people, often supported by plebiscites, and who 
have ultimately found themselves in a position like to 
that in which I am now, because of having allowed men 
of rhetorical talents, but deficient in principle, to 
harangue the people freely. These demagogues are 
never at a loss for arguments ; they adduce examples 
without end in support of their assertions. But the 
world abounds in arguments and examples, and these 
mob-orators select what suits them, and present to the 
vacillating and disaffected the political pabulum most 
agreeable to their taste. 

" Grunbottom and Rochefort in the first instance pre- 
sented themselves before the public as harmless and 
ridiculous buffoons, and as such I allowed them to say 
what they pleased, but finally they fraternised with 
disaffected and disorderly spirits, and a strong partisan- 
ship was established. Moreover these men called them- 
selves reformers. They weakened my authority, and to 
such an extent, that before the fight began my power 
rested not on the strength and order of the class, not on 
my long services and honest and wise management, but 
on my good or bad luck. This was proved beyond a 
doubt as soon as the fight began. When I experienced 
the slightest reverse, how do you think my boys 
behaved ? Instead of rallying round their monitor, as 
John's boys would have done, instead of supporting his 
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authority and presenting a bold front to the enemy, at 
that critical moment when the fate of the class was at 
stake, they removed me from my post and yet they did 
not remove me. I was still and yet I was not their 
monitor. I was and I was not their leader in the fight. 
And if I was their leader in the conflict, I went forth to 
encounter the enemy saddled with every accusation that 
these demagogues could invent, whilst they remained 
behind, stirring the class into revolt, and tearing one 
another, not alone to endeavour to get possession of my 
official power, but actually contending to seize my 
clothes, books and papers. These self-elected, absolute- 
spirited little tyrants established a species of court- 
martial. But did these saucy boys improve the condition 
of the class ? Far from it. They degraded the class 
before the enemy, in presence of the entire school, in 
your presence, Dame Europa, and before the eyes of 
your sister Historia. Yes, madam, that once brilliant 
class was compelled to pass under the yoke in its 
entirety. If my reverses of fortune entailed humiliation, 
it was only on myself. I, in person submitted to 
William, but for all these humiliations, individual and 
collective, that mad sky-rocket, Gunbottom, and that 
demagogue incendiary, Rochefort, are accountable. Lady 
Europa, I leave you to pronounce judgment on them and 
on me. 

" I must in justice say Gunbottom and Rochefort 
would not have dared to behave so badly had John and 
Victor acted up to the friendship they professed for me. 
The only monitor who acted in a Christian manner 
towards me was the anti-Christian monitor, Abdullah. 
He offered at once to send one hundred boys to my aid. 
Neither must I forget the blessings sent by the infallible 
Bishop of the large Church. He sent them daily in great 
quantities, calling me * The eldest son of the Church.' I 
was very grateful to both my friends, but could derive no 
benefit from their good intentions. Had John and Victor 
come to my assistance as they ought to have done, 
remembering how I had behaved to them, the case would 
have been different. 

" Dame Europa, such is the historical narrative of the 
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deplorable fight, on account of which we are now brought 
for trial before your tribunal. William has boldly- 
accused John and me of being the arch-disturbers of the 
whole school, maintaining at the same time that 
Abdullah's class is the nucleus of all the rows, I, on 
the contrary, maintain that Aleck and William are 
indisputably the authors of all the late fights. 

" I have limited my observations exclusively to what 
concerned myself, leaving to friend John to contradict 
William or even myself if he thinks I have made any 
erroneous statements. John" too can explain all about 
the money that he and I gave Abdullah on his guano, 
as stated by William ; and he can give full satisfaction 
about the so-called fictitious warrants. ^ 

" Dame Europa, I know how vast is your patience, 
I am aware of the depth and solidity of the knowledge 
possessed by your dear sister and adviser, the high- 
minded Historia, and knowing all this, I do not fear the 
verdict you will pronounce. 

li But, madam, supposing for a moment what William 
has asserted to be correct, still the fact remains that he 
has seized two flower-beds belonging to my class, and 
has succeeded by his interference in complicating instead 
of simplifying the affairs of the school. An acute writer 
has said : i No one can be just who is i*ot humane/ and 
William, spite of his ostentatious thanksgivings to 
Providence during the late rows, has proved himself 
wonderfully deficient in humanity. 

u The late quarrel, Dame Europa, was not got up by 
me. The fight began suddenly. I was taken by sur- 
prise; I had not time to arrange alliances, to make 
preparations, whereas William's movements, as events 
proved, were planned. He had concocted everything 
beforehand. He had made alliances with all the boys 
of his race dwelling in the different classes. That fact 
alone speaks volumes. It may be said we first threw 
down the gauntlet ; that I do not deny, but William was 
like the cricketer who watches the ball and is ready and 
well prepared to strike it with his bat, send it back, and 
rush to take possession of his opponent's head-quarters. 

" Aleck and William, madam, nave had the audacity 
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to say John and I interfered in the affairs of all the other 
classes, and that Abdullah's class is the focus of all the 
rows of the school. It is true, madam, we have inter- 
fered to re-establish order where disorder had sprung 
up. We considered it a duty, but our interference never 
ended in plundering the classes into which we entered, 
and appropriating their gardens and pavilions. 

" Most patient lady, now that you have given per- 
mission to all the boys of the school to give utterance 
to their complaints, and have not restricted that per- 
mission to the big monitors alone, you may prepare 
yourself to hear extraordinary tales from boys with 
whose names you, perhaps, are not acquainted. 

" And then, noble and prudent Dame, to think oi 
William's modest proposition ! He asks you to surrender 
your power into his hands, specifying, indeed, that it 
should only be temporarily. Have you, noble daughter 
of King Agenor and Queen Telephassa, reflected on the 
audacity of William's proposal? That you should 
delegate your authority to him, hand him your little 
wand ' public opinion,' transfer your vast responsibilities 
to a monitor who, up to this moment, has always enlarged 
the dimensions of his class by dishonesty, seizing what 
he had no right to ? " 

" I assure you, Louis, I never for a moment thought 
of complying with such a request. I begin now to see 
its full significance. You are making out a very strong 
case, Louis. I do not see how any one can contradict 
you or upset your arguments. Gro on, good Louis, go 
on." 

The old lady was completely won over by Louis. 

" Noble ana pious Dame," resumed Louis, " You have 
in William a monitor who, in the presence of all here 
assembled, tells you he wishes to reform the school, but 
after his own fashion, and adds that he has no personal 
object, no speculative motive, no selfish interest in view. 
But William overlooks a fact, patent to all here present, 
that he has never restored either property or authority 
that has been entrusted to his keeping. 

" Do you, madam, fancy that all these buildings, 
gardens, and well-timbered grounds which William now 
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occupies, any longer belong to you ? Ask some of them 
back just as an experiment, and you will find that William 
will again rise like David against Goliath, rather than 
surrender an inch of ground to you. Only entrust him 
with your wand and the sole authority in your school, and 
you will soon see where you will be. Do you think he 
would allow you to remain here ? Not only would he 
expel you, but he would change the name of the estab- 
lishment, and so efface all recollection of its origin and 
connection with you. No, no, madam, believe me, an 
absolute monocratia will not reform your school. My 
uncle, who you know, was beyond all comparison, 
superior in talents, valour, and virtue to William, tried 
it and failed. He, a Pelorius, tried these eagle flights, 
and where he essayed to introduce reforms, he only 
brought ruin, and, unfortunately, he ultimately ruined 
himself. 

" My proposal of a congress was practicable, and had it 
been carried into effect would have fixed your school, 
madam, on a permanent basis of peace. The boundaries 
of every class would have been fixed by congress, and 
the duties of the respective monitors prescribed. Should 
any monitor refuse to give in his adhesion to the regu- 
lations laid down by congress, the members of congress 
would be invested with authority to compel his submis- 
sion. But everything, even to the enforcement of the 
recognised regulations, should be done according to the 
rules of right reason and justice. There would be no 
blows, no rows. All would have been settled by rational 
argument and deliberative debates." 

" That would have been far better, Louis, far better. 
And was it John who first refused so sensible a pro- 
position ? I give full powers to William ! That, as a 
matter of .course, is out of the question. Oh, oh! Fm 
beginning to see through Master William. Give him 
full powers ! 1 should rather think not." 

Tne weak-minded old lady was alarmed by Louis's 
remarks. 

" Well, madam, I do not say John was the sole cause 
of my proposition regarding tne congress being refused, 
but that narrow-minded little Johnny ruined the pro- 
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Ject, and never showed the slightest inclination to support 
it. I cannot admit, Dame, that we Latin boys, as Mark 
calls us, ought to make way for the northern boys. It 
is quite possible that in William's class you may find a 
boy who is at the same time a profound lexicographer 
and a skilful cobbler ! Supposing that to be true, it is 
no reason why that class should assume the ascendancy 
in the school. William has asserted, with great self- 
satisfaction, that his boys are much better educated than 
John's and mine. That's all bosh. The Latin boys of 
my class, madam, in spite of all the reverses they have 
experienced, in spite of all the fighting they have gone 
through, in spite of the disfigurement of their class by the 
destruction of the ornamental portions — in spite of all these 
disasters, my boys enjoy in this school a character and 
reputation which will compel even the most indifferent 
on-lookers to pardon their errors and always prefer them 
to William's northerns. Never, madam, will his boys 
become popular as mine in this establishment. My 
boys, madam, when not possessed by the demon of fight- 
ing, justify what Abbe Raynal said of them, when he 
described them as gentle, affable, frank, polite, talented, 
noble-minded. Ridicule and satire are their favourite 
weapons, redoubtable to others and often dangerous to 
themselves; they possess exquisite tact, they are endowed 
with delicate sentiments in all that concerns personal 
honour. They appreciate correctly talent of all kinds, 
they honour genius, they improve and perfect what 
others invent. 

" No, no, madam, Mark's observations respecting us 
only prove he does not clearly understand either class. 
It is pitiable to see a man so easily forget himself. 
Prosperity does not justify a man in talking nonsense. 
A sober tongue when fortune smiles on us is evidence of 
a very large mind. Extravagant speech when a man 
is at the top of the wheel shows the beggar on horse- 
back. 

" I do not adopt William's theory, that because his 
boys possess more general information than mine, they 
are therefore better educated. We follow a speciality, 
and on leaving school embrace the profession for which 

H 
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we have the greatest natural aptitude. Those who know 
a little of everything know nothing thoroughly. The 
ocean of knowledge is boundless, our faculties are limited ; 
one life is too snort to drain that mighty sea. To 
examine a single drop and study it thoroughly is suffi- 
cient occupation for one intellect. To commence our 
pursuit of knowledge at the point where our predecessors 
left off, and to follow diligently in their track, may lead 
to valuable discoveries, but a vast variety in the subjects 
of our studies implies superficiality. Fantastic theories, 
fantastic ideas render a boy at the same time dogmatic 
and frivolous, more ready to enter into disputations than 
desirous of sound knowledge. 

" William's northern boys may, if they please, carry 
their varied knowledge to Aleck's class and display 
it before the eyes of his ignorant, barbarous, uncivilised 
boys, but they had better not meddle with the Latin and 
Protestant boys unless they wish to increase, not diminish 
the number of rows in the school. I suppose amongst 
this boasted variety of knowledge is included that 
science of espionage to which we owe the fact that when 
William's boys entered by the windows we tfere not 
able to find tne door." 

William, Mark and Aleck sprang simultaneously to 
their feet, their eyes flashing anger. They were ready 
to fight. 

" Madam I Dame ! Princess I " exclaimed the. three 
in the same breath. 

"Sit down. Don't interrupt. Aleck, Mark, your 
turns will come, when you can speak. Sit down, I com- 
mand you." 

The old lady rang her bell violently, and showed 
traces of much anger. The three interrupters sat down 
looking much discomfited, to John's great delight, who 
chuckled and rubbed his hands together with much self- 
satisfaction. 

"Most potent and impartial Dame Europa, whose 
knowledge of human nature has became a proverb in 
this school, daughter of Agenor, in whose blood flowed 
the ethereal ichor of his father Neptune, illustrious sister 
of Cadmus of Boeotia, to whom we are indebted for the 
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first introduction of civilisation amongst us, venerable 
mother of the great Cretan king and legislator, Minos, 
and of Bhadamanthus, a king whose justice was celebrated 
throughout the islands of the iEgean ! I now close my 
prolonged address. I have completed the task I under- 
took to perform in your presence and in the presence of 
the boys of my class. It has been a painful task, but it 
was not of my seeking. William imposed it on me. I 
spoke in self-defence* I entertain no personal ill-feeling 
agaiast William or Mark. On the contrary, I am grate- 
ful to William for the kind treatment I received from 
him, and for the sympathy he showed when adverse fate 
compelled me to surrender to him. In the present de* 
graded state of civilisation he might have behaved 
differently with impunity. I could not expect to be 
treated by him with the royal liberality that Alexander 
the Great displayed towards Porus, when, having con- 
quered him, he restored what he had won in the fight. 

" Still I feel I have no cause of complaint against 
William, more particularly when I call to mind nxy poor 
uncle's treatment, under similar circumstances. lie was 

* 

cruelly treated by those to whom he surrendered, and 
the scene of action was not a school, it was the large 
world of mankind, and his opponents were not boys, they 
were the great men of a so-called great country. As 
for me, madam, I entered your school as I entered the 
world, foredoomed to suffer. My pathway has been 
strewn with thorns, and now, severed from my class, I 
am like a martyr suffering for the sins and mistakes of 
others. I can understand the sentiments of Pascal when 
he says: ' There is a certain kind of pleasure in being 
in a snip beaten by the storm, when one feels assured he 
will not go to the bottom. The persecutions through 
which the martyrs passed are of this nature.' 

." Npw in these the days of my exile, though physi- 
cally weak, I am still master of my own mind. I blame 
no one, I accuse no one, I entertain no ill-will towards 
anyone. I lament the separation from my class, which 
I love above all things in this world, and for whose wel- 
fare I would not hesitate to suffer ten times as much as I 
have endured, and still endure, if by so suffering I could 
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propitiate the fates, and avert further trouble from my 
class. 

" But, far-seeing Dame Europa, you know more 
trouble must come ; but when and how I cannot say. 
All I know is that should a monitor rise up for my boys 
endowed with all the strength of all the Titans, possessed 
of the wisdom of Nestor, the subtlety of Ulysses and 
the prudence of Mentor, he will not be able to prevent 
a repetition of scenes such as you have so frequently 
witnessed in that class, unless each individual boy be- 
comes wise in time, identifies himself with the interests 
of this class, and becomes a good soldier, always ready 
to do battle for those interests when the occasion de- 
mands his arm. 

a William, madame, will soon again, with the name of 
God on his eegis, provoke a fresh contest, and will en- 
deavour to annex some more flower-beds and ground. I 
hope my words will now be heeded by the wildest of my 
boys, from the restless G-unbottom to the Diogenean 
Eochefort. The boys of my class, Dame, have never in 
their lives known wnen they were well off. I thoroughly 
believe William was the first who taught them the lesson, 
by which I hope they will know how to profit. 
m " As for myself, tired, worn out by physical suffer- 
ing, I now for the first time in my life taste, in the little 
cottage which John has been so good as to give me, an 
undisturbed repose. I now feel relieved of the heavy 
burden which, in one shape or another, I have borne all 
through my life. Poor as I am, like Epaminondas and 
Philopoemen, I am happy in my poverty. I am satisfied 
with a single tunic ; m that I work and am contented. 
In short, I enjoy peace of mind, and am no longer 
tempest-tossed on the ocean of life. I assure you, madam, 
I am satisfied with my present position, nor would I 
wish to change it, no, not to be installed in all the 
monitorships of your school. 

" This is my case, Dame Europa. I have simply 
stated facts and given explanations without proposing 
remedies for existing evils. The proper remedies, 
madam, will be found in your hands when you will have 
heard the other speakers ; but I must say, William's pro- 
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posal, that you should delegate all your power to him 
whilst he works out his intended reforms would by no 
means tend to remove the sources of disorder that exist 
in this school. 

" I must apologise for the length of my address, and, 
at the same time, express my gratitude to you, madam, 
and to all here present, for the kindness, patience and 
attention with which I have been listened to." 

The feebleness of Louis's voice testified to his weak- 
ness. Scarcely had he pronounced the last syllable when 
a burst of applause filled the amphitheatre. John, 
Victor and Abdullah's boys were loudest in their 
plaudits. 

When order was restored, Dame Europa said, with 
marked emphasis and evident satisfaction : 

" Louis, you look exhausted and quite worn out. 
You are pale and tired. Indeed, Louis, I am deeply 
interested in you. You have quite won my affections. 
I fully adopt your ideas. You have made out an 
excellent case, much stronger than William's. All you 
have said is noted down by my sister Historia. Were 
it not that I am bound to Ksten to the speeches of the 
others, I would decide at once and do as you advise. I 
would summon a congress. I see now that would be a 
wise step and perfectly safe. The idea forsooth of my 
giving up all my authority to William ! Nothing of the 
kind, however pious he may be, and I do really believe 
he is a pious lad. However, I am bound to administer 
justice impartially to all, to give full freedom of speech 
to all, to hear the opinions of all, and then decide. To- 
morrow, Joseph, you will have an opportunity of stating 
your case." 

Dame Europa left the amphitheatre accompanied by 
her sister Historia. Scarcely had the ladies disappeared 
when Gunbottoin, springing to his feet, exclaimed with a 
loud voice and in a sarcastic manner : 

" I say, Rochefort, did you hear that ? William and 
Louis, preaching reform ! That's the devil quoting 
Scripture with a vengeance. Two serpents trailing their 
slimy bodies in here and advising reforms. The first 
reform I would like to see would be " 
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" Take it easy, Gunny, take it easy. Our republic is 
a young Hercules that will strangle your two serpents. 
I shall publish a full " 

" Rochefort's voice was drowned in the din that now 
filled the amphitheatre. Numbers of bpys flocked round 
Louis to congratulate him, others broke up into groups 
where the late speech was warmly discussed. 

William tbok Mark's arm and whispered : 

"I say, old fellow, Fm done. The old woman has 
thrown me off. I want to say a word to you. Let us 
turn into this shady walk, x ou see " — here he brought 
his mouth close to Mark's ear — "the old fool has 
turned over to Louis." 

" Keep quiet, kee^ quiet, my good fellow/' said Mark, 
" and all will come right in the end." 

Louis's speech made a much deeper impression in 
the school than William's had. Louis round more 
sympathisers and friends in the midst of his reverses 
tnan did William, though he had reached the top of the 
tree. William felt it was so, and having left the amphi- 
theatre, as we have said, leaning on the arm of Mark, 
turned into a shady walk, where he made a few 
observations, after which he silently pursued his way till 
he found himself in a more thickly-timbered part of the 
grounds. Here he spoke : — 

" I say, Mark, I am beginning to think my case 
doesn't stand quite so high as you predicted it would. 
Should Louis succeed in fixing in the weak mind of 
Dame Europa that I am not sincere in my religious pro- 
fessions, or in my promised reforms, where shall we be 
in her esteem ?" 

" Esteem ! let us only increase our steam and keep it 
up ; that's real power. Keep up your steam at the highest 
pressure, and you can always reckon on the esteem of 
the world." 

u These jokes are all very fine, Mark ; but Louis has 
proved that Providence has nothing to do with our 
quarrels, and that our proposed reforms are less practi- 
cable than his own." 

"Yes, yes," said Mark, quickly, and elevating his 
eyebrows ; %i he proved all that with words, and you have 
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proved the contrary with facts. One patent fact, my 
dear fellow, is that you have grown much larger and he 
has become much smaller. A second fact is : we took 
much and we gave nothing. Third fact : our class and 
gardens have become much more extensive, whilst 
Louis's have been considerably curtailed in dimensions. 
Now, my emperor, if you do not choose to ascribe these 
three big facts to the intervention of the Almighty, say- 
ing with Louis, He is too far away, too remote, and we 
too insignificant to attract His attention, you may 
attribute them to the god of war, Ares, who certainly 
would represent us admirably. Ares, you may remember, 
was always followed by his three aides-de-camp, Eris, 
Boe and xhymos — disputes, noise and anger. His car 
was drawn by the wild horses, Phobus and Deimos — fear 
and terror; the charioteer was the ferocious goddess, 
Enyo. Ares, too, was always accompanied by his faith- 
ful servant, Alectryon, who had orders to keep a sharp 
look-oat, and who may be regarded as a fair type of the 
system of espionage practised by our servants." 

"Ah, Mark! you're too jocose. I can't understand 
how you are always in such good spirits and always so 
hopeful ; but, Mark, you forget that this Olympian god 
of yours, this Ares — or Mars, as the ignorant Latin boys 
call him — had also his reverses. He was conquered by 
Hercules in a conflict about his son Cycnus ; he was 
caught in a net by Vulcan, as he was intriguing with the 
perfidious Venus, Alectryon having fallen asleep. You 
are aware that after this last affair he was compelled to 
quit Olympus for a considerable time." 

" Oh ! I know all that. Still Ares was Ares, and in 
the end always carried the day. We, too, must carry 
the day. Now, William, listen to me. In our amphi- 
theatre you will be obliged to listen to many fine 
speeches, to many strong arguments. You will see 
brilliant examples drawn from ancient times to illustrate 
the present condition of things. You will hear wonder- 
ful events foretold. You will have to listen to analyses 
of characters, to accusations, to calumnies, to moon- 
hunting theories and absurdities of all kinds before this 
trial comes to a close. You will hear nonsense and false- 
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hoods and self-contradictions in greater profusion than 
you have heard during your whole life. # 

" Now should you and I take all this to heart, of a 
surety we should lose our appetites by day for our nicely- 
cooked meals, and by night we should lie sleepless in our 
comfortable beds. That would'nt do, my emperor. 
You must do as I do. Open the acoustic valves of both 
your ears, so that the words of the orator may pass easily 
out at one ear as fast as they enter by the other. In 
this way you will keep your head clear and your diges- 
tive organs in perfect order. If you do thus, we shall 
be always ready for action, always ready to accomplish 
facts whilst the other boys waste their time in idle dis- 
putations. We must allow these fine speeches to be 
warehoused and afterwards unpacked in the inside of 
poor Europa's head. All for the best. She will become 
so confused that in the end she will not know what 
verdict to give." 

" But she has her sister Historia to advise her," 
murmured the monitor, who looked stupified. 

" Very true, William. But have I not told you her 
sister is only book-keeper. She has no power to speak, 
far less to act for herself. She describes things as she 
sees them, she writes down what she hears, and there 
her duties end, and so does her influence. When she 
gives Europa advice, the old woman, actuated by her 
silly vanity and jealousy, always does the contrary of 
what Historia recommends. The old Dame is always 
oblivious of the past, and has often only a misty recogni- 
tion of the present, her strongest sentiment being fear 
of the biggest monitor. You understand what I say, 
William. Now we must endeavour to achieve a few 
facts, such as we extracted from the last fight. Let us 
appropriate a few more flower-beds, let us advance our 
partitions and walls a little farther. Let us collect a 
little more furniture ; but, above all, let us try to get 
another indemnity, which is very much wanted in our 
class at present. To attain these objects it is absolutely 
necessary that you should conserve your reputation for 
honesty and piety. Should any dirty job stand in your 
way, leave it to me. I know how to manage that kind 
of thing." 
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"Mark, I can only repeat I have boundless faith in 
your vast brain ; but we mustn't forget what Louis said : 
' 111 luck in this school is described as serious mistakes, 
grave faults, terrible blunders.' We may meet with ill- 
luck. Success, does not always follow on great capacity 
or bright talents. Good repute is not freehold property. 

" William, you are unquestionably a brave lad. You 
fight well, even like a grenadier of Frederick the Great ; 
still there is a great deal of the old woman about you, 
and which shows itself in your style of writing, in your 
ideas and superstition. If you could control your tongue 
when you speak and your pen when you write, you 
would pass for a full-grown man. But you rattle on too 
fast. Then some shrewd boys in the school see through 
both you and me. Pray do not press me to say more 
at present. I am very anxious to hear Joseph's speech. 
The verdict depends on what he will say, and he has 
more to say than all of us put together. The question is, 
Does he know how to make use of the materials at his 
command. Have you not observed one startling cir- 
cumstance ? Louis avoided, as we did, to attack Joseph ; 
the accusations he brought against him were put in the 
lightest possible form. He did not charge Joseph's class 
— neither did we — with any of the old historical distur- 
bances caused by that class in the school. Louis threw 
the largest share of blame on Aleck's shoulders. Louis 
is a very shrewd fellow. But let us change the conversa- 
tion ; some of our boys are coming up." 

A number of the class-boys soon crowded round 
William and Mark, who now looked very thoughtful. 
He soon retired still further into the shadow of the trees. 
His diplomatic spirit was soon actively engaged in con- 
cocting and organising plots and conspiracies, all tending 
to one gigantic, patriotic object, forgetting all the while 
of what very fragile earthenware he was made. 

A tranquil evening closed that noisy day. The boys 
having supped and said their prayers, retired to rest. 
Quiet reigned throughout Dame Europa's school. 

I was again on duty and keeping my sentinel watch 
in the peaceful night. I recalled to mind Louis's speech, 
which I regarded as full of truth, honesty, and earnest- 
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ness. I thought of the poor lad's whole life, which had 
been a species of martyrdom. I thought of his monitor- 
ship during which he had been so often fortune's foot- 
ball, one moment lifted near to the skies, and at another 
flung prostrate on the earth, his virtues and his faults 
being convertible terms with his good or bad luck. 

Remembering the effect the stars had on my poor 
brain during my previous night's watch, I avoided look- 
ing upwards, but the thought more than once crossed my 
mind that poor Louis, like myself, must have been born 
in the dog-days of Sirius. 

The tranquillity that prevailed in the school had a 
soothing influence on my mind. Peace after the uproar, 
the destruction, that had lately obtained in the classes, 
was like the sense of safety that supervenes on an escape 
from shipwreck. I thought I might venture to retire to 
rest amidst the general peace. But no! there is no 
peace in this world, I mean no permanent peace. How 
could it be expected, considering the many opposing 
elements which Prometheus worked into our composi- 
tion ! He gave us the timidity of the hare with the 
vanity of the peacock, and the ferocity of the tiger with 
the courage of the* lion. How could it be otherwise 
when the Pare®, those formidable daughters of Jupiter, 
watch us from the moment of our birth, spinning till they 
please to cut short the thread of our life ! How could it 
be otherwise when even Nemesis, the goddess of aveng- 
ing justice, the punisher of the immortal gods as well as 
of mortal men, she whose far-reaching power no criminal 
has ever been able to escape, was herself doomed to suffer 
from injustice. She was cruelly deceived by Jupiter, 
and became a mother. But of what ? Of an egg. And 
this egg, presented by the shepherds to poor Leda, pro- 
duced Helen, who was the cause of the siege of Troy, 
desolating the ancient world by a ten years' war ! 

No, no, there cannot be lasting peace in this world ; 
why, then, should we expect to find it in the school ? 
It could not be. No, not even if the boys were to drink 
the waters of Lethe, and swear by the Styx to refrain from 
warfare. The Lord of peace came down from Heaven 
to teach the religion of peace, of fraternity, of kindness 
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of heart,' of goodwill to all, of spotless philanthropy; and 
yet, since the establishment of Christianity, we cannot 
say that peace has prevailed on earth ! No, no ! Must I 
say it ? The very preachers of this religion of peace 
lead us on to quarrels and fights. There is no permanent 
peace in this world, most certainly not for me. 

Whilst making these disturbing reflections on the sub- 
ject of peace, I was seated on a solitary cliff on that side 
of the stream which washes Louis's class, separating it 
from John'ri. My reverie was suddenly broken by deep 
and multiplied groans issuing from the two classes. I 
started to my feet, and listened. Gradually the groans 
became screams, then clamorous shouts, till I really be- 
lieved we were about to have a repetition of the fearful 
scenes enacted during the previous days. Listening 
from my sentinel post, I could not divine what had 
occurred.. My orders were to watch outside ; but never, 
under any circumstances, to enter the classes. I looked 
around, but found no solution of my difficulties. To the 
clamour of voices was now added the noise of the wind, 
which continued to rise till it roared in storm. The 
stars had disappeared, but the moon was occasionally 
visible from behind a cloud. The little river had become 
gradually more and more ruffled, till it rose in waves 
that dashed like a troubled sea. I was exceedingly per- 
plexed. My directions were to awaken Dame Europa 
should tiny great energency arise, but knowing how 
much the old lady wanted rest, I hesitated. However, 
as the tumult increased, I gave the established signal, 
and Dame Europa rose from her slumbers. She at first 
expressed alarm on being so unexpectedly awakened, but 
finding it was not a case of fire, she became tranquil, 
and made an elaborate toilette. She afterwards visited 
Louis's class, and then John's, where she remained. 

In John's class the Dame found poor Louis, who, 
suffering from violent reaction after the terrible excite- 
ment he had gone through, had fallen dangerously ill, 
and seemed to be fast sinking. Meanwhile, in Louis' 
class, affairs had assumed a veiy gloomy aspect. On 
the one hand, Mark was pressing hard for the payment 
of the indemnity ; whilst on the other hand, a fractional 
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party* of the boys who had seized the administrative 
authority, were pressing still harder in their tragic tri- 
bunals for the torture and punishment of the boys who 
had been defeated by William. 

I confess here, as I always do, the truth, as becomes 
a Christian, that Dame Europa's apathy, whilst she 
looked on at the condition of Louis' 1 class, confounded 
me. My astonishment was all the greater, as her 
apathy with regard to the class contrasted strikingly 
with the vehemence of her grief, as she stood weeping 
and sobbing beside Louis' bed. I could not understand 
how the life of one boy could be more precious in her 
eyes than the lives of all those innocent lads, persecuted 
and slaughtered in cold blood by Gunbottom's victo- 
rious followers. 

But Dame Europa was a woman, and what is more, 
an old woman. Tne love of a young woman for the man 
whom she first knows as a husband, is strong with a 
strength equal to madness, and yet that sentiment is 
weak compared with what that same woman experiences 
when, having run the round of many lovers, having out- 
lived her youth and advanced into old age, she sets her 
affections on a young man and believes her feelings are 
reciprocated. A woman's love, under such conditions, 
is mania. Her conduct becomes paradoxical. She 
sacrifices her children, her parents, her nearest relatives 
and friends, her rank, her position in society, in short, 
the whole world, and decamps with the young scamp to 
whom she has given her heart and her money. 

Dame Europa never realised the extent of her affec- 
tion for Louis till she found herself on the point of losing 
him for ever. Her grief knew no bounds. The cries 
and agonies of the numerous suffering lads in Louis' 
class had no effect on her. Nothing would induce her 
to leave John's class even to inquire as to what was 
passing at the other side of the river. She heard the 
shots fired one after another beyond that water, and she 
knew that each shot meant the death of some lad con- 
demned by the tragic tribunals established by the 
revengeful, spiteful, victorious boys of that class. She 
listened calmly to the shots that took the lives of many 
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good, brave, innocent lads. And, gracious Heavens, 
this butchery was committed in her own school, before 
her eyes, by little ruffians who declared they did these 
murders as examples in the interest of justice and civi- 
lisation. She heard the cries, the shrieks, the lamenta- 
tions of the victims mingled with the curses and cla- 
mours of their persecutors and executioners, but she 
heeded not the agonies of the sufferers, she would not 
interfere to stop the slaughter and prevent the repetition 
of the horrid butchery which was being enacted before 
her eyes and the eyes of all the boys in her school. 

The silly degenerate old woman cared nought for all 
these precious lives. She stuck to her usual motto — 
" Non-interference." She only cared for her beloved 
Louis. She wept for him and nim alone. In her wis- 
dom she believed him wholly innocent with regard to 
the late rows, and in no' way accountable for the tragic 
scenes which particularly disgrace her school. 

Dame Europa adjourned the trial of the five monitors 
for a few days, to ascertain what hopes might be enter- 
tained at the termination of that period for poor Louis' 
life. 

Before proceeding farther, I must here remark that 
those fearfully tragic scenes which so frequently scourged 
Louis's class did not arise from serious causes, such as 
outraged family honour ; nor did they owe their origin 
to any inveterate wickedness inherent in the boys of 
that class ; they had their rise in petty disputes and in 
wild foolish fancies. One boy wishes to be called a white 
republican, another is desirous of being known as a red 
republican, a third calls himself a green republican, a 
fourth styles himself the root of the republic, a fifth is 
the ultra-mountain of the republic, another advocates 
community of property, another desires to be monitor 
with absolute power, and several of these boys are desi- 
rous of having a monitor, who should only be monitor in 
name, who should do nothing, and, in fact, govern no 
one but himself. 

Such, and a thousand similar opinions, do these boys 
give utterance to in their coffee-room — a spacious and 
handsomely fitted-up apartment, where these boys 
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assemble twice every day, after their lesson^ are over, 
where they arrange their little commercial affairs, smoke 
cigars and play dominoes. Unfortunately before these 
meetings terminate, discussions, grounded on some of the 
topics I have named, are introduced. In the commence* 
ment of these debates, the fascinating terms, " liberty," 
" equality," " fraternity," are constantly uttered with a 
profuse accompaniment of polite gesticulations ; but be- 
fore they leave the coffee-room, the debaters become 
angry, anger rises into wrath and indignation, which 
bring forth insult. The fine-sounding terms, liberty, equ* 
lity, fraternity, seem to lose their significance ; ears pre 
boxed, blows are exchanged, knives are unsheathed, and 
a desperate conflict goes on, of which those most deeply 
engaged in the fray would be \inable to explain the 
motives were they asked to do so. Then they burn and 
destroy, making no distinction between friend and foe, 
which certainly it might not be easy to do, considering 
that each boy, on being questioned, describes all the 
others as traitors. 

Sometimes one of these little rascals would take up 
some principle, and induce some strong boys to join 
him ; then he became head of a party, and mai^y who 
had fought in a different sense joined him through 
cowardice, feeling themselves weak, and dreading punish- 
ment. Though these gave in their adhesion at the last 
moment, they were ready to accuse all they left behind 
as disturbers and destroyers. The confusion then be- 
came fearful, and resulted in horrible acts of injustice. 
Those in power forgot the equality and fraternity of 
which they had formerly talked so much. The patriotic- 
hearted lads of the month before were brought up for 
judgment; some of the most unprincipled boys in the 
school were appointed to try them, and the sentences 
pronounced were what might be expected. Nine inno- 
cent lads were punished for one guilty. Some of the 
best and bravest, the most learned and high-minded, 
were condemned to expulsion or imprisonment^ or 
even to death ; while on the other hand, a loquacious, 
double-faced little coward, who had been doing all sorts 
of dirty things, escaped scot-free. 
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Whilst Dame Europa watched by Louis's sick-bed, 
the most terrific scenes were being enacted in his class. 
The little savages who had seized the supreme power, 
dragged before the tragic tribunals the kitchen-maids 
and " foolish fat scullions " who had poured the culinary 
oil of their, department, on the public conflagrations. 
Their sex, weakness, and ignorance could not procure 
them any i mercy or mitigation of sentence. They were 
condemned, and Dame Europa still persisted in her 
non-interference policy, thinking it well, perhaps, that 
kitchen-maids should learn henceforth to confine them- 
selves to their own area, and not kindle flames excepting 
in kitclxen grates. . 

How did Rochefort fare on this occasion ? He was 
caught in a net of his. own weaving. He it was who 
had first! incited the boys of the class against poor Louis. 
Now this modern Diogenes was accused by some of his 
own partisans as an incendiary, a disturber, a destroyer 
of the common property, a mutineer, a murderer, and 
one .guilty of all sorts of crimes and misdemeanours ! 
Such was the fruit of the field in which he had laboured. 
This champion of liberty^ this new Harmodius, this 
modern Timoleon, little expected that his class-fellows 
would have acted so like the Greeks, ancient and modern. 
He had prepared the banquet, he had spread the board, 
but he was kicked out by others, who sat down and 
enjoyed the feast. Rochefort, who had expected to be- 
come monitor, was condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment, which was a mitigated sentence, as, but for the 
exertions of Gunbottom and others he would have been 
sentenced to' death. 

Poor pale Rochefort ! Throughout his trial he trembled 
from head to foot ; he had lost all his audacity, brain 
and tongue seemed to refuse their office, his lantern was 
extinguished,, though from that fantastic vehicle had 
emanated the first spark that kindled the flames which 
lighted the way to all the disorder and crimes that had 
disgraced the class. 

Let us return to Dame Europa. Louis was her latest, 
strongest affection. She had believed him so powerful 
that she could not recognise the possibility of his'dying. 
He was still, in her eyes, the representative of power. 
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However, the illness of Louis was the result of terrible 
organic disease. The poor boy had to go through painful 
operations. Dame Europa summoned her best phy- 
sicians, but they could not save his life. The implacable 
Atropos alreaoy held the slender thread of that life 
between the points of the fatal scissors, and was ready at 
any moment to close the fearful instrument. 

Louis's career, boy though he was, presents in the 
chronicles of the school a grandeur of soul which we may 
seek in vain in the recoraed history of men whom the 
world calls great. This boy, during his last exile in 
John's class, conducted himself like a miniature Socrates. 
Surrounded daily by boys of all kinds, writers of hand- 
bills, friends, idle visitors who came through curiosity, 
spies, flatterers, fanatical partisans and sincerely devoted 
admirers, he never opened his lips to advocate his cause 
or accuse others. So dispassionate was he, so free from 
prejudice that he was able to admire and praise the pa- 
triotic manner in which Gunbottom conducted the fight 
against William. He was invariably affable, polite and 
courteous, inspiring all who approached him with confi- 
dence. Nothing irritated, nothing provoked him into an 
expression of temper. He never abated an inch of his 
dignity or self-respect. 

That Louis was really a large-hearted boy, endowed 
with sound judgment and strong nerves. He retained 
his firmness through every reverse of fortune, and through 
the sharpest pains of sickness, to the astonishment and 
admiration of the whole school. It became a question 
whether this little martyr's noble conduct was the result 
of an exceptional idiosyncracy or the fruits of great 
common sense combined with th£ vast experience afforded 
by the changeful adventures of his early life. 

It may be too much to say Louis died calmly as 
Socrates. Accused by Rochefort, as the great Athenian 
was by Melitus, persecuted by the arch-democrat Anytus 
in the person of Master Gunbottom, Louis expired, calmly 
amiable to the last, as his Athenian prototype. ECe 
expired amid the tears and lamentations of the great majo- 
rity of John's boys. During the time of his exile passed 
among them, the sentiments of those who at first were 
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only,, sympathisers jn his cause turned into sincere per- 
sonal affection ; -and many who, in the beginning,: were 
opposed to him, were finally won . over by the firmness 
and dignity with which he supported his, reverses. f . 
. Eyen little Tims wrote an eulogium , on; the departed 
Louis, and showed how he was the foundation of* the alii- 
ance that had been, established between the two classes 
whose mutual jealousies , and contentions had long, bqen 
proverbial in the school. : Tims went on" to show that the 
best work ever effected in the school, at least in modern 
times, was this , alliance . between these two important 
classes, by _ which, enduring peace was secured in* the 
western part of Dame Eiuropa's unfortunate establish- 
ment. The merit of this great and good wqrk belonged 
exclusively to Louis. _ t . , > , 

Tims's panegyric * was endorsed by all John's boys. 
John shed tears of shame and sorrow when, conscience- 
stricken, he, recognised, the meanness of what he called 
his neutrality. All John's boys wore deep a mourning 
for several days, and decided to. attend Louis's funeral— 
which, for obvious reasons, was private— and pay, to his 
mortal remains honours such as that class had rarely 
accorded ,to, anv one before. ^ 

Some of the best boys of Louis's clasp came over to 
John's island to assist, at the funeral. ,' They., wore the 
deepest mourning, and exhibited evidences of a sii}oer£ 
and profound grief. Felix Pea's > and some of Epphef ort's 
followers, who had taken refuge in John's class to escape 
punishment incurred in their own, hovered abput Louis's 
funeral procession with mischievous intent ;. but John 
had provided himself with a stoijt r,ope's-qnd, which he 
shook threateningly at the cowardly little rascals, /.who 
immediately decamped, .. - .' , , . r«; r y. 

Next to John's boys, those who expressed the deepest 
regret for Louis's death, were Victor's. They .mourned 
for him as a benefactor, whose services they had forgot- 
ten in tfre.hour of his. need. The news of his, death 
caused a feeling" in. Victor's class like to that created in 

a • *-' a » - . ' a 

Rome by .the . assassination of Caesar. * ' - : 

The calm-minded Historia made a faithful record, on 

her pages' of ' Louis's life. She did not extenuate £ his 
•'.-.--•■ "" i - " " 

» 

r 
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faults, neither did she dim his good qualities. She regis- 
tered the story of his life truthfully for the benefit of 
the boys of posterity. 

And so poor Louis embarked on Charon's little craft, 
accompanied by a large number of the boys of his un- 
fortunate class, bidding an eternal adieu to all earthly 
honours, ambitions, pleasures, joys, and griefs. He 
crossed the Acherusian Lake undistinguished amongst 
the crowd of his companions, and entered unattended 
into the presence of Pluto, where his destination was to 
be fixed, according to his works done in the flesh. 

Dame Europa having recovered the first effects of the 
shock occasioned by Louis's death, gave notice of the 
resumption of the trial. She was more determined than 
ever to reform her school. 

The sight presented in the amphitheatre on the re- 
assembling of the classes was sombre in the extreme. 
The great majority of the boys wore deep mourning; 
others had a simple fold of crape round the hat. The 
fair Historia appeared in her customary robe of spotless 
white, but with the addition of a deep hem of black. 
The expression of her countenance was less cheerful than 
usual. The record of the late monitor's life, which she 
had only just concluded, and the painful details of his 
death, into which she had fully entered, had shed over 
her calm pure features an expression of languor closely 
allied to sadness. 

Old Dame Europa had, as usual, run into a ridiculous 
extreme. She wore a black cashmere robe nearly covered 
with crape, jet ear-rings, and bracelets. Round her neck 
hung a jet chain of enormously heavy links, to which 
was attached a large jet cross. The old lady had been 
in the habit of dyeing her white hair a golden-flaxen ; 
now, as a token of grief, she dyed it jet black. Her 
eyebrows, too, had shared in the process of nigrification, 
and appeared like two small black sabre-blades. The 
very eyelashes were blackened ; and, that the colorific 
transformation might be visible to all, she entered the 
amphitheatre holding her spectacles in her hand. 

So ridiculous an exhibition would in any other school, 
in any other society, have excited roars of laughter, and 
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no end of jokes; but the lads of that school were so 
habituated to Dame Europa's tragi-comical metamor- 
phoses, that her whimsical appearance excited no sur- 
prise. In ordinary times, the old lady made three 
distinct toilettes every day, changing her colours each 
time, to satisfy the susceptibility or gratify the vanity 
of some one of the many nationalities dependent on 
her. 

Silence having been proclaimed, Joseph was called on 
to rise. He did so, and in a clear and distinct voice 
said : — 

" Madam, I am called upon to address you not alone 
at a time of public sorrow, but under circumstances 
peculiarly distressing to myself. Most kind-hearted 
Dame Europa, the trial in which all here present are 
engaged owes its origin to our late lamented monitor 
Louis. He began the conflict with William, and this trial 
is one of the consequences of that quarrel. I am dragged 
into this court, though I had no share in the fight, and 
though both William and Louis were my Mends. I had 
nothing to do with the fight, either directly or indirectly, 
as regards its origin or the horrible scenes which it 
engendered. I am dragged into this court, and am called 
in self-defence to point out the authors of those distur- 
bances, and to indicate a remedy for the many disorders 
which at present disgrace this establishment. And, Dame 
Europa, I shall take this opportunity to exonerate myself 
and my class from all participation in these disorders, as 
William, and Louis tried to do with regard to themselves 
and their classes. 

u Princess Europa; who can deny that I am called on 
to perform a most painful duty? I have to deal with the 
acts of two of my friends, both dead and passed away. I 
allude to Nicholas and Louis. They are not present to 
hear what I shall say, or contradict what I may assert. 
I know, madam, it is not fair play to speak of the absent, 
much less of the dead; but, fortunately, we have the 
volumes of your impartial-minded sister Historia, in 
which the acts to which I shall allude are faithfully re- 
corded. Referring to those times you will be able to 
check me should I transgress the limits of strict truth. 
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' "Before commencing my defence, allow, me, Dame 

Europa, to say that no one felt more deeply than I the 

death of poor Louis. I had many opportunities, both in 

friendship and in enmity, - to study and appreciate his 

character. Mav heaven rest his soul." 

"Amen! Amen!" said the old lady, casting up her 
now tearless eyes ceilingwards. The old lady was very 
fickle in her affections. No matter how strongly. she 
might love a boy, let him be removed from her sight 
by death or distance and he was soon removed from her 
mind too. She swallowed a draught of Lethe's waters 
and forgot all about him. Were it not for reminders 
from her sister Historia, a maiden of strong memory and 
clear intellect, she would have forgotten that there ever 
existed lads who once held the highest place in her affec- 
tions. 

Dame Europa's heart was like a bladder, sometimes 
puffed up and full of emotions, sometimes quite empty and 
in a state of collapse. The boy who could fill that blad- 
der with emotions might command her tenderest tears; 
but when the lad left the school the sentiments evapora- 
ted and the tears dried up ; the bladder was soon inflated 
with fresh emotions, and the lachrymal sac yielded fresh 
tears under the influence of a new favourite. 

The old dame now fixed her tearless eyes on Joseph, 
and fancied she discovered a beau ideal of beauty in his 
calm, candid, intelligent and honest countenance. His 
voice sounded in her ears like to that of a syren, the 
bladder began to swell with fresh emotions. She listened 
to Joseph's introductory remarks as to a chromatic scale 
run through by a great prima donna. 

Joseph continued with more animation : 

" Dame Europa, in my humble opinion the causes of 
the disorders which have arisen in this school have not 
always been the acts of certain monitors. I believe the 
causes of these disorders date from the foundation of the 
school, and had root in its first formation; I believe 
these quarrels, fights, and disorders of all kinds that you 
complain of spring from sources coseval with the earliest 
foundation of the first buildings of this institution, and 
have made themselves felt in every class of the estab- 
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lishment, from the most ancient down to Victor's, the last- 
created. 

u Believing the evils of which you complain, Dame 
Europa, to be radical and co-existent with the institution, 
the remedies I would propose are two : you may choose 
which you please. You may pull down all the walls and 
partitions of the school, and build the whole establish- 
ment anew. This would be a very expensive operation, 
and attended with considerable discomfort. Or, you 
may abolish all the various nationalities now existing in 
this institution, you may re-baptize us all, and make us 
cosmopolitans in every sense of the word." r » 

Both Historia and Dame Europa suddenly lifted their 
heads and looked straight at Joseph. They were 
astonished, as was everyone else in the amphitheatre,' to 
hear a monitor speak so, but there was a military earnest- 
ness and frankness about Joseph that testified to his sin- 
cerity. 

"Yes, Dame Europa; make us cosmopolitans. But 
before you and those here present can enter fully into the 
significance I attach to this word cosmopolitan, it will be 
necessary for me to make a rapid sketch of some of the 
more remarkable events connected with the history of 
my class, and which are calculated to throw light, not 
alone on conditions connected with the earliest founda- 
tion of this establishment, but also on existing complica- 
tions. 

" William, madam, made a great fuss about -the 
entrance of the Mussulman boys into your school, ahd 

said that all the disturbances that have distracted this 

, . . . » . 

school may be dated from that event.. No one, learned 
Dame Europa, is better inf ohned on the history- of that 
particular epoch and its consequences than I, as' I shall 
presently have occasion; to show. c * "But, madam, > -we 
must not forget tljat when , you first started; this ^estab- 
lishment as an international, military, and /civil finst&tui 
tion, at a time long, anterior .to the appearance of the little 
Mussulmans amongst us, you — wishing perhaps to ;find 
occupants for. your numerous apartments — opened ypur 
gates ^wide, and received into your school numbers,- of 
lads far more savage, barbarous, and brutish than these 
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Mussulmans. This, madam, is a patent fact, and when 
I recall the early history of my class and remember who 
were the boys that first founded it, I can easily understand 
how it was that so many of our monitors, my predecessors, 
were obliged to labour hard to educate and civilise those 
under their • charge. Nor am I surprised, considering 
the very mixed ingredients that found place in my class, 
that the boys should have had many quarrels amongst 
themselves, as well as with the neighbouring classes. In 
the first instance, noble princess, you permitted boys of 
the Taurisque and Norisque tribes to enter my class, 
though those Celts were well-known for the Asiatic 
brutality of their manners long before Mussulmans had 
even come into existence. After that, you permitted 
the introduction of boys of the Boii, Vandal, Goth, Him, 
Rugii, Heruli, Lombard, and Avar tribes; you after- 
wards extended the license, and there flocked in a terrific 
number of boys belonging to a race still more barbarous, 
called Slaves. All these you allowed to inundate my 
poor class. At this remote period, madam, whether or 
not these little barbarians were Scythians, or Sarmatians, 
or Wends of the Carpathian range, members of that 
Indo-Germanic race, filled in those days with all the 
vices of a monster-humanity, it is impossible to say, but 
it is easy to conceive how these boys, barbarous and 
turbulent in their habits, increased the confusion already 
existing in my class. 

" Dame Europa, you undertook to teach manners to 
this motley group of savages. You undertook to edu- 
cate, to civilise them. Excuse me, Dame, for saying 
you were not able to manage them. You cannot have 
forgotten the embarrassments that resulted from your 
want of success. 

" You, certainly, madam, had not much time to 
bestow on my class, because of the condition of your 
two principal and most highly educated classes, which 
had scarcely completed their studies and fully drunk in 
the learning, the knowledge of science and the fine arts 
which you had imparted, than they began to fight be- 
tween themselves, forgetful of all those principles of 
civilisation and Christianity which you had endeavoured 
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to instil into their minds. I refer, Dame, to that most 
ancient of all your classes, now divided into two parts, 
of which the monitors are Abdullah and little George, 
and the class on which is built the great church of our in- 
fallible chaplain. Instead, madam, of uniting these classes 
into one, and then bringing all the weight of your au- 
thority to bear on the undisciplined and mixed races of 
barbarian boys that had inundated my class as well as 
other portions of your school, you left my predecessors 
to manage and educate as best, they could these trouble- 
some interlopers. What was the result of such a state of 
things ? Each tribe or nationality, whichever you may 
please to call it, endeavoured not alone to rule, but to 
exterminate all the others. Whilst this confusion pre- 
vailed, another lot of boys called Hungarians, entered 
the class under their leader Arpad, determined not alone 
to settle amongst us, but to take possession of the whole 
school. These boys, noble Dame, as you must remember, 
were well trained in military discipline, and not only 
brave but ferociously mad for conquest. They soon ran 
through the school from east to west, from north to 
south. You cannot forget, noble Dame, the trouble they 
gave you. They conquered all the ground extending 
between Aleck's class on the north, to the south of Louis. 
There was a moment, noble Dame, when you feared all 
your vast domains would become Hungarian, and you 
knew no court to which you could appeal for justice. 
Happily, however, Otho, the monitor of my class at 
that time, fought bravely for you, encountered those 
daring little barbarians, defeated them near a wall of 
ours called Ausburg, drove them back, and finally com- 
pelled them to restore much of the ground they had 
appropriated. 

"I shall not now, Dame, enter into minute details 
concerning the events which followed that conflict, and 
which endured during a series of years under different 
monitors, nor will I attempt to enumerate the many 
alterations which were effected in our partitions and 
domains, neither shall I say anything of the other 
races and nationalities which joined us, and which, in 
an amalgamated form, you were pleased to call the 
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Hapsbourg class. I shall merely observe that my class, 
spite of prolonged conflicts with troublesome neighbours, 
and much internaLdissenpion, has yet improved dts little 
pavilion Vi.enna, and made; it such that,. during innumer- 
able years p#st it was,* and still continues to be, a>perfect 
temple of the Muses, a splendid focus of the arts,, ancient 
and modern. Danjo 'Europa, you have always • been 
proud of .my class, arid withgood reason. ; Wo immedi- 
ately adopted Christianity when you first introduced it to 
us, we fought for you as no otbQr, class in your, school did 
when you were in difficulties, and we not only protected 
and spread Christianity, but we. saved the Bible, which 
three times was on the point of being swallowed up by 
the Koran. . It was because of the services thus rendered 
to our holy religion, Dame Europa, that you conferred 
on my predecessors the title of Apostolic." 

"I remember 'all that very well,. Joseph. It was a 
title well-deserved by the monitors of your class, who 
have always been devout champions of the Faith... You 
always fed my Capuchins well, and you at one time sup- 
ported twenty-five different orders of •monks, all en- 
gaged in propagating the great work of Christianising 
your class. If I mistake not, you , had also, in your 
class a great number of good nuns engaged in tending 
the sick boys laid up in hospital, and teaching them 
morality. The morality of your class, Joseph, is pro- 
verbially high throughout my school.", , 

" Yes, Dame Europa, we have a great number of nuns 
who are very useful in the class. When strangers, visit 
us, these good nuns wash their feet after the patriarchal 
fashion," 

Joseph spoko with assumed simplicity .and judicial 
gravity. 

. '-Pray proceed, . my good apostolic Joseph," said 
Dame Europa, who seemed greatly pleased with the in- 
formation she had received. 

" Well, madam, in the good days of my predecessors, 
one of them called Ferdinand I. managed, after ' many 
fights and great opposition, to enclose within our parti- 
tions that troublesome class of the Hungarians, as well 
us the smaller classes of the Bohemians, Moravians, and 
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Silesians. This was a wiseiaetisure, this annexation, or 

rather absorption of those minor classes, for as long as 

they remained independent, each with a separate 

monitor, and all on the confines, of myiclass, they never 

ceased to bark and bite like r so many little terriers, so that 

my class could have no hope of pieace, either because of 

their attacks on us, or because of their quarrels amongst 

themselves. Unfortunately there was in the Hungarian 

class a little scamp named JohnZapolya.. . This young 

rascal, half infidel, half Christian, enraged at being 

deprived of the monitorship, actually < contracted an 

alliance with Soliman, the then monitor of Abdullah's 

class. The Mussulman boys had not been at that time 

long fixed in your establishment, good Dame, but they 

took into their heads a notion of running . through the 

school from one end to the other and appropriating all 

the classes. . The traitor, Zapolya, led them on. They 

were accompanied by thousands of men of those wild 

tribes that reside outside the walls of your school, but 

at no great distance. My class lying nearest to the 

barbarians, we had to encounter the first shock of their 

attack. They rushed forward in hundreds, penetrated 

into ; our gardens, swarmed our grounds, and finally 

blockaded us in our pavilion Vienna. ' Merciful heavens ! 

What a conflict that was ! You must remember it, 

Dame Europa. You were not a little alarmed at that 

time." . 

. "I have a faint recollection — I fancy I do remember 
something of it. Sister Historia, 1 suppose Joseph is cor- 
rect" in what he says. You recollect the circumstances ? ' ' 

Historia nodded affirmatively. 
. " The conflict, madam," continued Joseph, " was a 
conflict between the .Cross aud the Crescent, between 
the Bible and the Koran, between Christianity and Mo- 
hammedanism. . Had we been defeated, had we not been 
able to arrest the onward march of the barbarians, the 
Mussulman boys would have run through your establish- 
ment and. demolished every partition and every wall 
that separates the classes, and would have pulled, down 
every church and chapel in your school." 

. "Dear me! " I never thought of that," exdaimedthe 
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learned Dame, much astonished by the account of the 
dangers she had escaped. 

" Yes, most Christian and most wise lady ; and here I 
cannot extol too highly the valour of that gallant little 
fellow, Salm, who saved us all, you as well as us, Dame 
Europa. He combined the courage of Hercules with 
the strategic talents of Ulysses. He compelled the 
enemy to raise the blockade and beat a retreat. We 
were, however, forced, in order to prevent a repetition 
of the attacks of those barbarians and to save Christen- 
dom, to come to an understanding with the anti-Christian 
Zapolya, who was the primary cause of these disasters. 
We granted him, for tne term of his own life, half the 
monitorship of Hungary, and we agreed to pay, after his 
death, an annual tribute of three hundred norms to Soli- 
man, in order to keep him quiet. This, religious lady, is 
what pious William — this new champion of the Faith — 
calls anti-Christian conduct on our part. 

" Supreme mistress of this school, I know not what 
William cooks in his kitchen, but I know he avoided 
saying a syllable about the outrageous acts of violence 
committed by the monitors of his class, a class formed 
exclusively of the products of plunder and brigandage, 
of ransoms and indemnities wrested from peoples wrong- 
fully attacked or unjustly invaded. William now accuses 
everybody of being anti-Christian, he that up to the 
present moment has not done one Christian act. You 
remember, Dame Europa, the question he asked you a 
few days since. He asked why the predecessors of 
Joseph had played so anti-Christian a part, a part full of 
deception and oacksliding. He asked why the prede- 
cessors of Joseph had been through long, long years 
inimical to the poor Christian boys of that mixed class 
of Mussulmans and Christians, and why they became 
the champions of Abdullah. I expected, Dame Europa, 
that you would have given the proper answer. William 
had the cheek to ask Miss Historia if what he said was 
not true. Miss Historia replied, 4 Very true, but — 9 just 
as she uttered that but, John, who is very fond of inter- 
fering, interrupted, and Miss Historia was not allowed 
to finish the sentence. Consequently, Master William 
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passed as an oracle, and left this audience under the 
impression that my class had persecuted these little 
Christian boys, instead of defending them. I repeat, 
Dame Europa, I expected you would have given the 
proper answer, and corrected William. But, most noble 
princess, in your wisdom, you preferred permitting 
freedom of speech, so that all here present may alike 
enjoy the benefits of your liberality, though we all 
know that, in your clear memory, events remain as 
freshly strong as in that of your good sister, Historia." 

" Gro on, Joseph, go on. You have divined correctly. 
What you say is quite right. I can now see clearly 
through the case." 

So spoke Dame Europa, who, though on that day she 
wore no spectacles, pretended to see through everything. 

Joseph was no humbug. He was an honest lad. He 
wished to address Dame Europa in a frank and truthful 
manner, as far as his personal interests permitted, but 
he could not avoid introducing a few complimentary 
and flattering expressions, as otherwise he might not 
have been useful to himself or anybody else. The old 
Dame, as she advanced in years, had become very weak 
on this point of flattery, and were any one to address 
her in the dry, laconic style of Pleistanax, he would not 
have obtained a three-minutes' audience. He would 
have been condemned as unpolished, coarse, and vulgar ; 
consequently poor Joseph, though no flatterer, was com- 
pelled to do violence to his nature, and imitate others 
in this respect. He renewed his attack on William, 
at which the latter, as well as Mark, was not a little 
astonished. Both now discovered that Joseph knew 
how to make use of the materials at his command. 

"Most courageous, far-seeing, and upright lady," con- 
tinued Joseph, " all the Christian boys of this school, and 
you, too, great Dame, owe to my class a very deep debt 
of gratitude for our courageous conduct, which has 
secured to you all freedom to save your souls. My class, 
madam, did not attack the Mussulmans, but was attacked 
by them, and stood the shock bravely. We arrested 
their progress, but we did not appropriate grounds, 
flower-beds, or pavilions during this conflict, protracted 
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through many years. On the contrary, we lost flower- 
beds and grounds, and if we recovered these, we could 
not justly be accused of usurpation or annexation. Wc 
only did as a kingdom may that recovers lost pro- 
vinces. 

" Yes, noble princess, the Mussulman savages, in spite 
of the annual sum which we had consented to pay, after 
the death of Zapolya continued the conflict, bringing 
against us masses of determined men of the savage tribes 
of which I have spoken, all resolved to break down the 
walls and partitions of our class, and afterwards to force 
an entrance into all the other classes of the school j and 
compel all the Christian boys to deny the Bible and adopt 
the Koran. They made, within twenty days, twenty 
furious assaults against our pavilion Vienna. They were 
resolved to Mussulmanise your school, yes, and yourself, 
Dame Europa. Fancy you, elegant and delicate crea- 
ture, charitable, warm-hearted, independent, free to 
choose your pleasures and occupations — fancy, I say, your 
golden and rainbow-tinted beauty locked up in a harem 
with a thousand other women and one man ! " 

" Horrible! barbarous !" exclaimed Dame Europa; 
" I would rather, a hundred times rather, commit suicide 
than descend to such an existence." 

"Well, great mistress, we saved you from so terrible a 
fate, and it would have better become Master William, 
who knows the truth as well as I, to be silent on the sub- 
ject than to try to turn the tables. 

"Now listen, Dame Europa. The attacks of these 
Mussulman boys fell on us like thunder-clap after thunder- 
clap in quick succession. I cannot say why, but they 
always found amongst us some little traitor ready to open 
to them our garden-gate. This time the traitor was 
again a Hungarian boy, named Toekely. The magni- 
ficent Soliman, as he was accustomed to call himself, had 
been killed some time before, under the corner Zigeth 
of our wall. Toekely led Kara-Mustapha into the very 
heart of our class. Our pavilion Vienna was again so 
near to being blockaded, that we gave up all hope. For 
tunately, our brave neighbours, the Polish boys, led by 
a most valiant lad, John Sobieski, came to our assist- 
°rice, and spared us the humiliation of capitulating. 
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" Now, Dame, I ask, What course was left us to pursue 
with these Hungarian boys, who were always ready to 
sell us to the Turk ? - There was only* one course left 
us. We absorbed them, we amalgamated them with our 
class ! ' • 

6 c We forced the Mussulman boys to sign the Treaty 
of Carlowitz, and had apparently defeated them, but 
they renewed their attacks, 1 and we were again called to 
take up arms for Christendom. Again we conquered, 
and compelled these barbarians to sign the Treaties of 
Passarowitz, always forcing them to restore any grounds 
or cottages of ours which they had seized, and perhaps 
taking as much of : their domain as would make our 
boundary-line stronger and . more secure. Fighting as 
we have done for the welfare of your whole school and 
the safety of Christendom, I ask you, Dame Europa, 
does our conduct deserve to be stigmatised as anti- 
Christian ? 

" I need not tell you, learned Dame, that no sooner 
had we made peace with the Mussulman boys, and were 
preparing to enjoy a little quiet, than we were brought 
into conflict with the other classes, owing to various 
causes which I shall not now enumerate, but this, I do 
assure you, Dame, we were always the parties provoked. 
Having once entered the arena we conquered, and this, 
I think, is the proper place to remark that at one time 
our class covered a larger territorial expanse than any 
other in your school, and at the same time we held the 
first rank in learning and literature. 

" We have since then, unfortunately, lost many of our 
possessions. Our ancient fights with the classes of Louis 
and Don Carlos stripped us of much ground. By a 
treaty which we made in our pavilion Vienna, we were 
obliged to cede a large portion of the class now called 
Victor's, but which - in ' those days belonged to us. 
Scarcely had we made peace with our Christian neighbours 
when the Mussulman little savages began again to attack 
us. We were 'forced to make a 'new treaty with them — 
that of Belgrade— and we were also obliged to give them 
up the fruits of our former victories, those lovely hilly 
flower-beds called Servia, Orsova and Bosnia, as well as 
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the pastoral Wallachia. These are deeds which the pious 
William stigmatises as anti-Christian, conduct as he says 
full of deception and backsliding towards the Christian 
boys of Abdullah's class. 

" I have still a few words to say on this subject. I 
do not believe, most pious and philanthropic Dame, 
most noble and consistent lady, that any class in your 
school has done as much as mine to remedy the wrongs 
of these poor Christian boys, and console them in their 
troubles. We could not deliver them from the bondage 
in which they had groaned, because, as I have already 
shown, we had been ourselves twice nearly overcome by 
those Mussulman demons ; but we opened our gates, 
and gave numbers of them a hospitality such as the 
classes of John, Aleck, and Louis never offered. Re- 
member, noble Dame, William accuses us of being anti- 
Christian in our conduct ; I am, therefore, bound to 
defend our proceedings in every sense. 'It was in our 
class, most Christian lady, that these Christian little boys 
found a safe refuge, carrying with them their noble lan- 
guage, and holy religion. Yes, Dame Europa, but for 
us, the glorious literature of that language would have 
been lost to the world ; and, still worse, the Christian 
religion, but for the protection afforded by us, would 
have been exterminated from out that class ; because one 
of the first acts of tyranny on the part of the Mussul- 
man boys was to prohibit all means of instruction to 
the Christians, so that they should be unable to read or 
write, and would become ultimately reduced to a state 
of illiterate barbarism. We saved them from such a fate. 
We printed Bibles and other pious works for them in 
their own language, and these works we introduced 
secretly into their class, so that they should not be de- 
prived of religious and intellectual food. 

" If, lovely Dame Europa, you will deign to cast a 
glance round the vast library that adorns this amphi- 
theatre, you will see many shelves filled with the works 
of the ancient classics of that language ; you will find 
also many modern writers of the same language. If you 
will only condescend to read the J^es;— f or the sight of 
your lovely eyes is ever strong and youthful, and can 
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reach farther than mine — what do you find? Agia- 
graphe, Psalteri, Horologion, Exapsalmos, Proseuhete- 
rion, Exomologeterion, — all the ecclesiastic works be- 
longing to that class, printed and bound in ours, as the 
names of the printers and binders prove. These, madam, 
as Mark would say, are facts. 

" Amongst the great authors, whose works we have 
saved from oblivion, are Homer, Pindar, Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, Xenophon, Plutarch, all down to that mocker 
of gods and men, the too-witty Lucian. These works 
have been printed, edition after edition, by us. And 
before the invention of printing we had these great 
works copied in manuscript. Look through your library, 
Dame, and see the vast number of these valuable relics. 
And yet more. Not only did we conserve these great 
literary treasures, which was a public benefit to the 
whole school, as well as an advantage to the individual 
class from which these masterpieces emanated, but we 
afforded the refugees opportunities of studying and per- 
fecting themselves in the knowledge of their mother- 
tongue, after which they returned to instruct their co- 
religionists whom they had left behind in their native 
class. 

"I am not desirous, Dame Europa, of troubling you 
with a long list of names, but I could mention hundreds 
of these famous Christian lads who are indebted to us for 
shelter. There is Bissarion Macres, a great grammarian, 
George Sugduris, a great Latin and Greek scholar, An- 
thraHtes Methodius, a great mathematician, Balanus 
Vasilopulos, a celebrated professor of science ; all these 
men studied in our class. 

" Consider, Dame, the works of that great theologian, 
Eugenius Boulgaris, of that great preacher and learned 
mathematician, Nikiphorus Theotokius, of that great 
professor, Athanasius Psalidas, of the eminent lexico- 
grapher Anthemus Gazi, of the historian Koumas, and 
many other distinguished modern Greek boys, all of 
vhom composed their splendid works in our class ; whilst 
of their fellow-countrymen, some others translated our 
authors into their language, and returned to propagate 
knowledge in their own class — an endeavour in which 
they were aided by us morally and pecuniarily. 
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4 1 I appeal to those facts, Dame Europa, to contradict 
William's accusation brought against us of anti -Christian 
conduct, and which' he has succeeded in making all 
here believe. Has any class in this school highter claims 
than ours to be called Christian, protectors of Christianity, 
and . champions of the Cross, the bulwark of the Bible, 
and apostolic in every sense?" 

Here there was a burst of applause. 

" Really, William," said Dame Europa, looking sternly at 
the lad she addressed, ".I cannot understand you. You 
must have been possessed by an evil spirit when ; you 
uttered such slanders against my most pious and Christian 
monitor Joseph. i Bless me ! ■ you spoke against as phi- 
lanthropic and Philo-Ghristian a class as ever breathed. 
As for you, Joseph/ 1 must say you have made out the 
strongest prima facie case I have ever heard." 
' And Dame Europa again glanced sternly at William, 
and cast a languishing look on Joseph. 

Mark rose suddenly, and said — • 

" Madam ! most gracious Dame Europa, lady of vast 
justice and high ' integrity ,* I . crave your attention. 
William spoke first, in accordance with his rank, and 
now he is obliged to stand the fire of every battery 
levelled against him. We shall listen attentively and take 
notes of what they say ; but, most upright lady, you will 
admit that as William was the first speaker I ought to be 
the last, in order that I may reply to the arguments 
brought against us by those other monitors." 

" Mark," said the I)ame, " I have already decided that 
John • is to be the ' last speaker in this > trial. If John 
allows you to take his place, well and good." 

" certainly, yes, ma'am," said John, rising ; " Mark 
may speak when he pleases. I have only one story to 
tell, and I'm ready to tell it whenever you like." 

" Monitor John," said Mark, interrogatively, "it is, 
then, an understood thing that I shall be the speaker after 
you?" . ' 

"0 yes, most pushing Mark, you may do as you 
like." And John smiled contemptuously. 

* (To be continued.) 
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DAME EUROPA'S COURT : 



TRIAL OF THE FIVE MONITORS. 



CONTINUATION OF JOSEPHS SPEECH. 



"Now, Dame Europa," said Joseph, resuming his 
speech, " I have arrived at a period in my narration 
which must naturally excite much interest, because it is 
the period of rivalry between the two sexes as governors. 

"You, noble daughter of Agenor, and sister-in-law 
of the beautiful Harmonia, at whose nuptials with your 
learned brother, Cadmus, all the gods and goddesses 
assisted, you, most wise dame, came to the conclusion 
that occasionally appointing girls instead of lads to govern 
the classes might have the effect of suppressing, or at 
least diminishing, the rows that had become so frequent 
in your school, and under this impression you summoned 
your sister-in-law, Harmonia, to your aid. 

" Dame Europa ! I do not object to put petticoats in 
office when they are worn by real ladies ; but, madam, 
nothing is more dangerous, more ruinous, and, at the 
same time, more ridiculous than petticoats in power, 
when not worn by proper persons. You appointed the 
voluptuous Kate to govern Aleck's class, and contempo- 
raneously you placed the heroic Theresa to manage 
mine. Wisdom, madam, in a lady goes a great way 
with the boys ; wisdom and beauty go still further ; but 
when a young monitress combines wisdom and beauty 
with tact and stern morality she could drive the whole 
school, in a burst of phrenetic enthusiasm, to do anything 
she pleases. 

"Look at your sister Historia. She possesses all the 
qualities I have enumerated, and every boy in the school 
looks up to her as a superior being, a creature descended 
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whose fascinations were more than ordinary, as 
was proved by the fact of his reign over the fickle- 
minded Kate lasting two-and-twenty months. Even 
after she had appointed Fotemkin his successor, she 
continued to send him splendid presents. 

" It is with much repugnance, I assure you, good and 
patient Dame, that I go through the list of the lovers of 
this voluptuous monitress ; but I am compelled to do so, 
however much I may dislike to scandalize the school, 
because Kate's intrigues are directly connected with the 
great questions of civilisation and Christianity, as un- 
derstood in Aleck's class. Kate and her lovers com- 
mitted fiendish acts under the shadow of what they 
called Orthodoxy. 

" To return to Kate's lovers. Potemkin was a lad 
that no fellow could make out. He would refuse to pay 
his tailor or boot-maker, but would throw a thousand 
roubles into the gutter, amusing himself by looking at 
the beggars, as they scrambled to pick them up. He 
was at once avaricious and ostentatious, a despot and a 
democrat, cruel and kind-hearted. He was a politician, 
a theologian, an artist, a military student, but his know- 
ledge of all these subjects was superficial. And yet this 
man possessed the art of making all his class-fellows 
regard him as the highest authority in every subject. 
With regard to his notions of honour, these depended 
entirely on circumstances. When he saw that Kate had 
conceived a fancy for another boy, far from being 
jealous, he would arrange the affair, acting the part of a 
mastropos. On the other hand, he would slap the face of 
the highest-born lad in the class who might have even 
slightly offended him. 

" What an eccentric creature was this Potemkin ! One 
day you might meet him dressed like a beggar, the next 
you might encounter him in the most gorgeous attire. 
He would shut himself up, naked, a whole month in a 
room, amusing himself playing cards, and the next 
month he would stir up the whole class to fight Abdullah 
or some other monitor. 

" Your sister Historia, Dame Europa, will remind you 
how Potemkin, to please his mistress Kate, one day sub- 
mitted to a surgical operation, and allowed to be removed 
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from his eye a black spot, which Kate thought disfigured 
his beauty. 

44 Even when Potemkin was the reigning favourite, 
Kate had three other lovers, Zawadoffsky, Zoritz and 
Korzakoff. They accompanied her in turn when she 
presided at the head of her class, and a nice example, 
you must admit, Dame Europa, she gave to the boys of 
your school." 

" Very true, Joseph, very true. I did not tfeflect on 
that before. She was a very fast girl, very fast was this 
Kate ; but, if I remember rightly, these little liaisons 
were very general in our school at that time. We were 
more natural, more frank in those days, I fancy. There 
is more external decorum at present, but are we more 
really virtuous ? " There was a twinkle in Dame Eu- 
ropa s eye, and a slightly-sarcastic smile played about 
her lips. 

" Tradition, Dame Europa," continued Joseph, " says 
that you and your sister Historia had serious differences 
regarding this Kate, but that you were at the time so 
occupied in another class, where you were shamefully 
victimized, that you had not leisure to look after Kate, 
who thus escaped the condemnation with which you, most 
virtuous lady, would otherwise have visited her conduct." 

Historia's cheeks were purpled and hot with shame all 
the time the names of Kate's numerous lovers were being 
enumerated. 

" Yes, good Joseph, my sister and I differed a little 
on that subject. Pray continue your address." 

And Dame Europa for the first time that day put on 
her spectacles, wishing to have a clearer view of Joseph's 
face. She was desirous of knowing whether his last re- 
mark contained any latent meaning. 

" Kate's next lover, Dame, was the fair-complexioned 
Lanskoi, a splendid-looking fellow, but uneducated. 
Kate loved him more than she had loved any of his pre- 
decessors. She wished to improve his mina, undertook 
the task of instructing him, and taught him a great many 
things. All at once Lanskoi fell ill ; the symptoms were 
very bad ; Kate became alarmed, and nursed him herself 
night and day, but he succumbed to the disease, and died 
in her arms. 
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" What a scandal, what a disgrace to her class, what 
a subject of laughter to the whole school was that old 
eirl-for Kate was now advanced in years-when she 
began to howl and lament like an Albanian hired 
mourner ! 

"Kate shut herself up in her little cottage, Czarsko-Zelo, 
refused food, and abandoned herself to a grief that seemed 
inconsolable, allowing her class to go to the dogs. 

"At the end of three months, her sorrow having sub- 
sided, Kate resolved to choose a new sweetheart. Every 
boy in the school was ready to become a candidate for 
the office. Lessons and learning were no longer thought 
of in that school, every boy aspired to the rank of Kate's 
favourite. This time, she choose Yermoloff, nicknamed 
the white negro. He reigned sixteen months, and was 
succeeded by Momonoff, who held his place six and twenty 
months. 

" It is no pleasant task for me, especially in the pre- 
sence of a noble and virtuous lady, to dwell upon the 
follies and passions of that dissolute Kate. She had soon 
a new lover, Platon-Zouboff, about whom Poniatowsky 
will have something to say, for he was the primary cause 
of the dismemberment and partition of that boy's class. 

" It remains to me now, Dame Europa to show how 
the conduct of Kate's lovers influenced the interests of 
your school. I can prove that three of them at least 
created desperate and prolonged dissensions in your 
establishment. 

il But before proceeding to that point, allow me to 
say a few words concerning our great monitress Theresa. 
Slfe became monies, as%ou, learned Dame, must re- 
collect, in virtue of a rule which you called the u Prag- 
matic Decree." However, scarcely had Theresa entered 
on the duties of her office than nearly all the classes 
neighbouring out's rose against her. They behoved the 
time favourable for general plunder. What a terrible 
row ensued ! It lasted very long, and were it not for 
John's boys and the Hungarian boys, it would have been 
all up with our poor class. We might not have been in 
existence at the present hour. We were on the point of 
being partitioned like the Polish class. We were attacked 
on every side. 
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" The monitor of William's class at that time was a 
very big boy, known as " Big Fred," whom William tries 
to copy as closely as he can. But that lad, madam, was 
spring, summer, autumn and winter all in one day, so that 
in his neighbourhood no one knew what part to assume. 
There is not the slightest chance of poor William 
ever rising to be what Big Fred was, even though he 
should carry off three more caravans of furniture and 
seize twenty additional flower-beds. Big Fred knew how 
to use every boy in the school for his own purposes ; he 
would squeeze him like a lemon, and then fling away 
the rind. Big Fred never invoked the name of the 
Almighty ; on the contrary, he was suspected of having 
very little religion, but he did not indulge in the cant 
of hypocrisy. He was in the habit of inviting the 
cleverest boys of the other classes into his, where they 
would spend; hours discussing psychological and meta- 
physical subjects. 

u William inherits undeniably one characteristic of Big 
Fred, which was to get possession, honestly if he could, 
but to get possession under any conditions, of the flower- 
beds, cottages and grounds of the adjacent classes, and 
so extend the boundaries of his own at any cost. 

" To give an instance of Big Fred's annexing procli- 
vities : there were at that time some Protestant boys, 
lodging in one of our finest cottages, known as the Silesian 
Cottage. Big Fred, during the row that followed on 
Theresa's instalment in the monitorship, found a pretext 
for interfering with the lads in the Silesian Cottage. He 
told them he wished to protect them ; they believed him, 
and what kind of protection did he afford them ? He 
sent a number of his own boys into the cottage, they 
took possession, would not turn out for the rightful 
owners, and finally Big Fred enclosed that cottage 
within the limits of his own class. Poor Theresa, though 
then in what is called an ' interesting condition,' 
for, as I forgot to mention, she had married an excellent 
fellow, Francis Stephen — made an appeal to her Hun- 
garian lads, and presented herself before them with her 
baby in her arms. These brave lads declared they were 
ready to die for their monitor — as they called her — 
Theresa. You remember their words, madam : " Moria- 
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mur pro rege nostro, Maria Theresia" Calling on her to 
lead them on, they started at once to fight Belle-isle, 
who was the champion of Louis's boys, Charles- Albert, 
who headed the Bavarian class boys, and Charles-Ema- 
nuel, who was champion of the Sardinian class boys. 
These, and I know not how many others, had pene- 
trated like wild ferrets into our class, and had actually 
reached our Vienna pavilion. Whilst this commotion 
was going on, Big Fred worked the oracle, he blew hot 
and cold, acting the part of friend or enemy as it suited 
his purpose. Ultimately he attacked ana beat us at 
a spot called Chotuzich. Thanks to John's boys, we 
concluded a peace with him, guaranteed by John. We 
were obliged to allow him to keep possession of the 
Silesian Cottage. Having settled with Fred, our heroic 
monitress faced the others, and was victorious. John, I 
am happy to acknowledge, fought on our side. But 
soon a more terrible row began ; and, would you believe 
it, madam, Big Fred rose against us ? He made an 
alliance with Louis's class and with others opposed to ns, 
in fact, he tried to stir up the whole school against our 
poor monitress. She was a true heroine, Dame Europa, 
was our Theresa. That was a monitress, madam, that 
did honour to your sex. Our proud Theresa was soon 
able to assume the offensive. She would not listen to 
terms. She decided to retain the class of the Bavarian 
monitor, which had fallen into her power ; she resolved 
to conquer and partition Louis's class and Victor's class, 
and to break down Big Fred's if possible. Those lads 
were all pretty well terrified, I assure you. Ultimately, 
she brought them all to terms. They signed a contract, 
which is known as the Contract ot Aix-la-Chapelle. She 
was a glorious creature, Dame Europa, was our Theresa. 
She saved our class from destruction, and initiated a 
long term of peace. Sweet peace, most peaceful and 
religious Dame Europa ! Sweet peace, which poets 
have sweetly sung, and which your ferocious and selfish 
monitors abuse to promote their own wicked ambition. 
But these monitors care nought for humanity: they care 
not either for the lives or the souls of the boys whom 
they govern, they only use them as instruments to gratify 
their own vicious passions. 
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" Peace, sweet peace, Dame, of which Beranger 

sang : — 

J*ai tu la paix descendre sur la terre, 
Semant de l'or, dee flours et des epis ; 
L'air 6tait oalme, et du dieu de la guerre, 
Elle £touffait lea foudres assoupis. 
" Ah," disait-elle, £gaux par la vaillance, 
Franqais, Anglais, Beiges, Busses et Germains, 
Peuples, formez une sainte alliance, 
Et donnez-voufi la main. 

" Peace, sweet peace, madam, of which Byron, the 
gate-keeper of the paradise of poetry, sings : — 

The time is past when sword subdued ; 
But the heart and the mind 
And the voice of mankind 
Shall arise in communion, 
And who shall resist that proud union ? " 

" Peace, sweet peace, madam, of which Manzoni 
said :— 

Siam fratelli, siam stretti ad un patto ; 
Maladetto colui che 1' infrange, 
Che s' inalza sul flacco che piange, 
Che contrista uno spirto immortal! 

Dame Europa's withered eyelids became red with 
emotion, and tears trembled on her cheeks as, standing 
upright, she exclaimed enthusiastically : 

1 c Yes, peace, my dear Joseph, no one feels the want of 
. that blessed peace more than I, your good old mother. 
Why do you all not read the Treatise on Friendship 
written by Madam Thiroux d'Arconville, as well as her 
Treatise on the Passions? You would there see the 
benefits of Mend ship, and the evil results of indulging the 
passions. Why cannot you have peace ? I am sure you 
could if you wished." 

There was a touch of theatrical gesticulation in the 
fickle-minded old woman's manner as she declared that 
her constant wish was peace. 

Mark lost his self-possession. A slight smile played 
round his generally firmly-closed mouth, William bent 
forward and scratched his head, at the same time nudg- 
ing Mark with his elbow. 

Dame Europa marked the movement and spoke 
angrily : 
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" William, .Mark, I must openly declare, it seems to 
me your class is the sole cause of all the rows that take 
place in this school. You two pull the strings and make 
the puppets dance ; you two work the oracles ; you two 
do all the mischief, affecting at the same time to be per- 
fectly quiet. Joseph, my most excellent lad, you have 
made a splendid prima facie case. About that there can 
be no mistake. I do wish, sister Historia, you would 
encourage this excellent lad by saying a few words to 
the same effect. You never speak." 

The old Dame sat down, evidently excited. Historia 
uttered no word. With head gently bent she continued 
sedulously to ply her pen, noting down every word 
uttered by Joseph. 

" During that long peace," continued Joseph, speaking 
now with more confidence, " our noble-minded monitress 
laboured unceasingly to improve the condition of our 
class. The grounds were better cultivated, industry and 
traffic were encouraged, science was developed, the fine 
arts were patronised, in short everything that could raise 
the standard of education was done. But Big Fred 
would not allow our monitress to enjoy the peace she 
had established. It is quite true, as you, clear-sighted 
lady, will no doubt remark, that our monitress began the 
attack. That is undeniable, but Big Fred acted on that 
occasion as William afterwards did in his affair with 
Louis : he gave the provocation, but not till he was well 
prepared. Theresa had no alternative. She was com- 
pelled to give the challenge. That is the game always 
played by William's class, so that when the causes of 
the disturbances are inquired into it is impossible to say 
where they lie. It is so at present with William and his 
advisers. They seem like oil floating on the waters. 
They affect the greatest innocence; but, O Dame 
Europa, pray be careful. Never do what William asked 
you to. Never trust your power into his hands, not even 
for four and twenty hours. 

" dear no, certainly not ; I never thought of 
doing such a thing. I know him well now, my dear 
boy. Fm far-sighted, I assure you, Joseph. I can see 
further than anyone here thinks. I can see further than 
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all of you put together. Fm not such a fool as I look. 
I listen quietly, and always form my own opinions. Go 
on, my dear lad, go on." 

And Dame Europa shook her head with an affectation 
of sagacity so well imitated by some of our first-class 
diplomatists. 

li The fight," continued Joseph, "was prolonged 
through seven months. You remember that sad time, 
Dame Europa. During seven months you sat on thorny 
looking on at the destruction that was being done in the 
central part of your school. That piece of work has 
been ever since known as the seven-months' row. That 
impudent Big Fred had at length attained his object, and 
therefore consented to conclude a peace. We were ob- 
liged to allow him to retain permanently that beautiful 
SUesian Cottage. 

" And now, most wise Dame, before I again revert to 
that voluptuous monitress Kate, let me say a few words 
about our model little woman, Theresa, one of the 
brightest ornaments of your goddess-like sex. She was 
a wonderful creature. She introduced a remarkable 
organisation into every department of our class. She 
effected thorough reforms, such as may make the so- 
called reformers of the present day blush before they 
pronounce the word reform. She proclaimed universal 
religious freedom ; she did not exclude the Jew-boys so 
often persecuted by those who preach a religion of for- 
giveness. She reformed the system of censure, and was 
compelled to banish from our class many well-fed Capu- 
chins and pull down their nests, because she thought they 
had become too powerful as well as too numerous. 
These Capuchins having retired into other classes, created 
many cabals against Theresa. These holy fathers had 
become a great burden to the class. It was by no means 
a bad act on Theresa's part to get rid of them. Since 
that time I think I may honestly aver that our class has 
been to the whole school a model of Christianity and 
civilisation. 

" I have gone over these points, Dame Europa, that I 
may be able to show more clearly how apostolic our 
conduct has always been in your school, and especially 
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towards the Christian boys of Abdullah's class when the 
lovers of the gay, voluptuous, impudent Kate — she who 
was in the habit of speaking of our dear and wonderful 
monitress, as ' that woman ' — she who " 

" Madam," exclaimed Aleck, jumping to his feet, 
" this passes endurance. This language is an outrage 
upon justice and decorum. Surely this must be called 
contempt of court. I admit Joseph's right to justify his 
class, but I deny any right on his part to enter into the 
private lives of our monitresses. It is not fair, Dame." 

" Sit down, Aleck. You have no right to interrupt. 
Reserve what you have to say till your turn comes. Sit 
down, sir. Your interruption I call contempt of court, 
not anything Joseph has said. Joseph narrates events 
as he finds them. It is the authors of these events and 
not those who refer to them that deserve blame. Pray 
sit down." 

Aleck resumed his seat, with a scowling glance at 
Joseph and a still darker scowl at Abdullah, whom he 
regarded as the primary cause of the insults offered to 
his feelings. 

" Dame Europa," went on Joseph, "Aleck's class in 
those days was the theatre of wild abominations and 
frantic orgies, which scandalized the entire school. 
Kate's lovers seemed always anxious to infringe on Ab- 
dullah's class. Orloff and Potemkin especially in a deli- 
berate manner attacked that class, resolved, if possible, 
to absorb it into their own, or at least to enclose as 
much of it as they could within the limits of their 
class. 

"Whilst thus engaged in attacking Abdullah's class, 
these wicked lovers of Kate treated cruelly some of the 
best boys of their own class who dared to condemn 
Kate's conduct. Talk of Christianity and civilisation, 
of liberty and slavery ! The boys of Abdullah's class 
were angels compared with those of Aleck's at that 
time ; Abdullah's class in those days was a paradise con- 
trasted with that of Aleck. To give an instance. Secret 
murders were very common in that class. Kate's 
husband, Peter, was murdered ; her unfortunate son Paul 
was murdered ; poor Ivan disappeared in the same way, 
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as did many boys of the best families in that class ; and 
yet up to the present day, most Christian Dame, there 
has bsen no inquest on these many homicides, and you 
have pronounced no verdict. 

" Most Christian Dame Europa, and Mother of the boys 
of your entire school, you have never been to see that 
immense barren tract which lies at the back of Aleck's 
class. It is a dreary waste, devoid of all vegetation. 
No trees, not even a blade of grass, is to be seen there. 
Sharp, bleak winds, pelting rain and drifting snow, form 
the only conditions that vary the aspect of that gloomy 
landscape. We call that dreary waste Siberia. The 
vary name sends a shudder of terror through every boy's 
breast. Now, what do you think, Dame ? The blithe 
Kate and her scoundrel lovers were in the habit of con- 
demning some of the best boys of their class to be 
carried off to this Siberia, stripped of their clothes and 
left there for weeks, sometimes for months, with very 
little food. It will naturally be asked of what crime 
had these boys been guilty ? Those were all good boys, 
Dame Europa, and had boldly ventured to speak against 
Kate's dissoluteness and the evil doings of her lovers. 
And this conduct — I mean punishing these good boys — 
is what my friend Aleck calls orthodoxy, because his 
Christianity bears the high-sounding title of Orthodox 
Christianity. But what kind of Christianity is it in 
action ? A Christianity without enlightenment, a Chris- 
tianity disfigured by darkness, ignorance, superstition, 
fanaticism, and innumerable crimes. 

" Kate, it cannot be denied, was a very shrewd girl. 
Knowing that her conduct would not bear close inspec- 
tion, she. took into her pay a number of boys, and girls 
too, whose sole occupation was to trumpet her praises 
throughout the school. They exalted her virtues, her 
wonderful talents, the great works she had accomplished 
in her class, the philanthropic feelings that animated her 
conduct, her love for the arts and sciences, and exquisite 
taste in literature. Her generosity and liberality of 
sentiment were praised to the skies. For these services 
her trumpeters, as they were called, were paid in 
various ways. 
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" Kate, like many persons who lead immoral lives, was 
very desirous of oeing held in good repute. She 
especially affected the patronage of literature. She was 
in the habit of inviting the best-informed boys of the 
school to tea, pretending she wished to enjoy their in- 
tellectual society. By such means she acquired a certain 
popularity, greater even in other classes than her own. 

" A beautiful girl, named Massinka Daschkoff, whom 
the boys nicknamed Princess Daschkoff, was Kate's chief 
trumpeter. Those two girls were at first great friends, 
but finally became great foes. Strangely enough, 
Massinka's sister, nicknamed Countess Wororizoff, had 
been mistress to Kate's husband, the unfortunate Peter. 
Massinka, who was really very beautiful, soon rivalled 
Kate in the number of her lovers as well as in the 
number of her illegitimate children. One of her lovers 
was Alexis Orloff, brother to Kate's friend ; she also in- 
trigued with Panin, tutor to the son of Kate, and with 
Fitz- William, one of John's class boys. 

" I now come to a very painful incident. Gregory 
Orloff pulled the strings of the nevrospastos Kate, and 
Alexis Orloff pulled those of the marionette Massinka. 
Under these influences an expedition was got up, con- 
sisting of about a dozen boys. These were sent to the 
Christians of Abdullah's class, bearing gifts for the 
churches. The Christians received them with open 
arms, believing they came to expel the Mussulmans, and 
that they were followed by a large number of Kate's 
bojrs. Acting on this belief, the Christians rose against 
their masters, and might have succeeded in what they 
attempted had not the Mussulmans called in hundreds oi 
those savage friends of theirs who live outside the gates 
of this school. These barbarians acted like veritable 
butchers, and soon finished the affair, slaughtering the 
poor Christians without mercy. 

" And how did Kate's boys behave ? When the fight 
became desperate, they turned their backs and ran off 
out of Abdullah's class much quicker than they had 
come in there, leaving the poor Christian boys to their 
fate. That was a sad episode of fight, into the details 
of which I cannot now delay to enter. Yet, in spite of the 
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dreadful disasters brought on these poor Christians be- 
cause of their too great credulity in listening to Kate's 
emissaries, that audacious creature had the cheek to say 
she had sent out that expedition not alone to free the 
oppressed Christians, but to break the chains of the 
noble and worthy descendants of Plato and Socrates. 

" This pompous declaration, so loudly trumpeted, was 
believed in many of the classes. 

" Dame Europa, you were personally acquainted with 
Socrates and Plato ; you know what sort of men they 
were better than anyone can tell you. Allow me, how- 
ever, to say a few words about their so-called worthy 
descendants. 

" They are boys, Dame, who are never able to dis- 
criminate between their friends and their enemies. They 
live ever in the dark, in a kind of moral colour-blindness. 
These boys would employ a brick-maker to make them 
a pair of trousers and a boot-maker to paint their gallery. 
They would put a deaf man as night-sentinel and would 
appoint a blind man to manage their telescopes and 
observatories. These worthy descendants of Socrates and 
Plato grumble if you give them a little of a good thing, 
and they insult you if you give them much. According 
to their own account everybody is jealous of them, and 
et, if one of their class-fellows becomes distinguished 
y any special talent or any special work, they immedi- 
ately try to depreciate him and pull him down from any 
eminence he may have reached, excepting, indeed, that 
he is sneak enough to fawn and flatter and solicit their 
patronage. They don't understand independence of 
character, and always prefer the rogue who flatters to 
the honest man who tells them their faults. I admit and 
lament the cruelties to which they have been subjected, 
but this I will say : Socrates would have no better chance 
amongst the boys of that class at the present day than 
he had amongst their predecessors in former times. 

u As long as his purse is full, each boy assumes the 
character of Socrates and of Pisistratus. He is an em- 
bodiment of wisdom and power. He gives advice to 
all around, and holds to his opinion as though he were 
an oracle. But empty his purse, and his wisdom and 
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sagacity evaporate. He becomes a sneak, a crawling 
parasite, or else a little vagabond, willing to adopt any- 
body's opinions." 

"Dame Europa," exclaimed a nice-looking youth, 
springing to his feet, '< I am monitor of the descendants 
of Plato and Socrates, and I cannot " 

" Sit down, little George," said Dame Europa, " have 
you not seen that I have not allowed the most powerful 
monitors to interrupt the speaker." 

But little Greorge would not be put down. He was 
a plucky little sailor, full of courage, and would not give 
way. fie succeeded in obtaining a hearing. 

"I only rise," he said, " great-great-great-^rand- 
mother, to request that my name may be inserted in the 
list of speakers. You may place it where you think 
proper, before or after whom you please. What riles me, 
noble, great-great-great-grandmother, is, that every 
monitor here wishes to make it appear that all the evils 
of this school have their origin in my old class, and that 
they are entitled to abuse it as much as they please." 

A profound silence obtained for a few minutes. Dame 
Europa spoke : 

" Very well, my great-great-great-grandson. You 
shall speak after Abdullah and before John. Now, pray 
sit down." 

" Citizen Europa, excuse me, one word, if you 
please." 

" I do not wish to be called by such a title, Grunbot* 
torn " 

Some of the boys burst out laughing. Dame Europa' s 
face became livid ; but Gunbottom, who was now one of 
the leaders of Louis's class, without takiijg the slightest 
notice of anybody, went on : 

" Citizen was the noblefct title your husband Caesar 
ever bore. Had he been content with that, he would 
not have lost his life as he did. I shall have to address 
you, Citizen Europa, on the various events that have 
occurred in your scnool, and on the many opinions that 
have sprung up there. I shall also speak of the highly 
pragmatic reforms which we intend to introduce into 
everyone of your classes if we can. May I, Citizen 
Europa, speak after Aleck?" 
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"Yes, you may. Sit down for the present. The 
title by which you address me, reminds me of times 
which I wish to forget for ever." 

It was evident that Dame Europa was not only em- 
barrassed, but terrified by Gunbottom's request to 
address her. 

"Silence! silence !" exclaimed the old lady, ringing 
her bell, nervously. Gunbottom's little speech had 
caused a great disturbance in the amphitheatre. 

" Dame Europa," resumed Joseph, when silence was 
obtained, " the observations I made regarding these 
boys whom the deceitful Kate called the noble and 
worthy descendants of Socrates and Plato, were not dic- 
tated by any ill-feeling. I spoke as a calm observer 
and as a true friend. My class has always acted a most 
friendly part towards the Christians of Abdullah's, as 
the records kept by Mademoiselle Historia can prove ; 
but these boys, as I have said, are not able to distin- 
guish between friends and foes. They seem to ignore the 
history of their country, and consequently do not profit 
either by their own experience or the experience of 
their predecessors. Kate professed the same religion as 
they. She was Orthodox, these foolish boys thought 
they ought to be Typhlodox. My class opposed their 
movements on that occasion, because we knew by expe- 
rience the strength of Abdullah's class, and being Kate's 
next neighbours, we had an opportunity of knowing 
what she really was. The truth is, Dame Europa, she 
was a very immoral creature, though these foolish Chris- 
tian boys of Abdullah's class, in their £ blind fanaticism, 
one moment called her St. Catherine, and the next 
minute, in an equally ridiculous burst of enthusiasm, 
named her the modern Semiramis, the strongest points 
of resemblance between Kate and the Assyrian Queen 
being that both had murdered their husbands. 

u My class, Dame Europa, opposed the proceedings 
of those foolish boys on that occasion, and we did so 
through regard for their safety and welfare, knowing 
as we did the strength of Abdullah's class, and the depth 
of Kate's duplicity. Our conduct, at that time — I do 
not hesitate to pronounce it was Christian and Apostolic, 
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"William, Dame, has not attempted to deny these 
facts, but he avoided referring to them. He dia all he 
could to distract your attention, and turn your observa- 
tion from the true position of things." 

u I see that clearly now, Joseph," said the old lady. 
" The conduct of your class has been throughout most 
Apostolic. You have made out the strongest primd 
facie case, I know." 

" Dame Europa !" went on Joseph, " Kate's reigning 
lover at that time was Potemkin. He had resolved to 
make his mistress as absolutely monitress of Abdullah's 
class as she was of her own. How did he set about the 
work ? He advised Kate to send loads of presents, and 
a still greater abundance of promises to the Christians, 
and stir them up to insurrection. All this she did. That 
row lasted several days, clever Potemkin managed his 
side of the business well. He contrived to get posses- 
sion of the grounds surrounding Abdullah's class, and 
which we call Crimea, Kertalinia, Kachett, Iremete, and 
Georgia. I need not say that Kate and Potemkin did 
not share any of their new possessions with the noble 
and worthy descendants of Socrates and Plato, but not 
only that : after having used them as tools to forward 
their own ends, they left them in the lurch, and came 
to terms with the Mussulman boys, who inflicted on the 
Christians of their class a memorable chastisement, the 
reward of their pious devotedness to St. Catherine, or 
the Katouschka, or Katingha, as Potemkin was accus- 
tomed to call her in their familiar intercourse. 

"Such, Dame Europa, is the orthodox conduct of 
Aleck's class. What a splendid prospect for your school 
should he succeed in making us all Orthodox. 

" But to continue my narrative, madam. The shrewd 
Kate arrogated to herself the fame of all the victories 
that had been achieved, and cast on the Christian boys 
of Abdullah's class the blame for any mischances. She 
said she had been mistaken in these descendants of 
Socrates and Plato, and had discovered they were un- 
worthy of their ancestry. 

" About this time Kate purchased all the book-cases 
and books of Voltaire and D'Alembert, two clever boys 
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of Louis's class. She also paid handsome sums to the 
writers of the various handbills of the school, who im- 
mediately puffed her up to the skies like a well-inflated 
balloon. 

u My class at that time sincerely compassionated the 
poor Christian boys thus cruelly victimised by Kate. 
We saw through her intentions, we understood the dis- 
positions of her boys to whom she now gave abundance 
of quass to drink, and whom she allowed to indulge in 
all kinds of amusements and dissipation, provided they 
were silent with regard to her conduct. She was ready 
to forgive any crime but that of critising her private 
life. Woe to the boy that offended in that point ! His 
punishment was to be sent, stripped of his clothes, to 
that desert tract of which I have already spoken, and 
condemned to remain there for a period. A nice speci- 
men of a young lady was that Mrs. Kate ! She was in 
the habit of going mto her class-room, accompanied by 
her favourite lover. She would seat herself in an easy 
chair, but instead of proceeding to the orders of the day, 
or inquiring about the lessons of the boys, she would 
pass the time talking in a low tone, and in a confidential, 
coquettish manner to her lover. She wholly neglected 
her official duties which she allowed her favourites to 
assume. You may suppose, Dame Europa, how things 
were going on in that class. 

" Your sister, Historia, madam, was often present at 
these scenes, of which she took notes. She wrote every 
thing down. She did not speak. She could not reprove. 
She had no authority from you, Dame, to do so. Pure 
angel that she is, she was disgusted, of course, and 
blushed a thousand times. As to the under-monitors 
and class-superintendents, those fellows were delighted, 
and profited by the opportunities afforded to neglect 
their duties. They spent their time down in the kitchen 
or up in the bed-rooms, larking with the chamber and 
kitchen-maids, and the larks not unfrequently had a 
serious issue. 

" In short, Dame Europa, the ignorance and barbarism, 
the vices and crimes, the bigotry and fanaticism, and 
tyrannical despotism that prevailed in that class are 
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on record. It was impossible for the boys of my class 
to remain idle spectators of the rows that were taking 
place between the classes of Abdullah and Aleck. We 
could not understand whether on the part of Aleck's class 
these rows had a really Christian object in view, or not. 
It might be that the name of Christianity was used to 
cover unruly ambition. We decided to probe the mystery 
by forming an alliance with Kate. The basis of our 
contract with her was that we should conjointly attempt 
the liberation of the Christians so oppressed in Abdullah's 
class. 

" I must here pause, Dame, for a few moments. I am 
about to refer to a great calamity which about that time 
befell our class. Our glorious monitress, Theresa, died. 
An alliance with Kate would have been impossible dur- 
ing her life, for that virtuous creature would not have 
consented to associate with Kate, or enter into commu- 
nication with her on any terms. It is certainly true she 
consented to the partition of Stanislas* class, and ac- 
cepted a small portion as her share. But, I assure you, 
Dame, that partition was not attributable to Theresa ; it 
was entirely the fault of Kate and Big Fred. You re- 
member, Stanislaus was one of Kate's first lovers. She 
made him monitor of his class, to serve her own pur- 
poses. Through him, she managed his class, and the 
management was such as to bring upon him constant 
compfaints and remonstrances from those he was sup- 
posed to govern. Kate used him as a mere nevrospaston, 
which means something more contemptible than fool, or 
tool. She induced him to consent to the first partition 
of his class, then to the second, and finally to the third. 
From the position of an independent monitor, the once 
proud Stanislas Poniatowsky fell into the despicable 
position of a beggarly pensioner of Kate's class. 

" Our excellent monitress, Theresa, would not have 
been willingly a party to the plots by which the parti- 
tion of that class was effected. But what could she do. 
She was not consulted. Big Fred and Kate had arranged 
every thing, and no remonstrance, no intervention could 
have prevented the carrying out of their designs. Had 
we interfered, we should only have lost the portion which 
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these despoilers had allotted to us, and we should have 
had them pressing close on both our flanks. I cannot 
more fully exonerate Theresa's conduct on that occasion 
than by appealing to your sister Historia, and asking 
her "to produce her notes referring to that transaction," 

"Sister, will you produce the notes?" asked Dame 
Ettropa. 

Historia silently turned over the pages of a bulky 
volume, ran her eye over a portion, and then read 
aloud : 

" Theresa left a written record of her sense of the in- 
justice of this act, and of the manner in which she was 
induced to consent to the measure/ ' 

"That's quite satisfactory, Joseph," said Dame 
Europa. "Your class is really Apostolic, most Apos- 
tolic." 

"Kate, madam," went on Joseph, "having formerly 
disgraced her rank and sacrificed her reputation by her 
libidinous pursuit of Stanislas, now consented to ruin 
him to gratify another of her lovers. Plato Zouboff was 
Kate's favourite at the time of the great partition. He 
and his brother Valerian expected from this act of spolia- 
tion, not alone additional riches and honours ; they sought 
besides the gratification of private vindictiveness which 
they entertained towards Stanislas. Out of that plun- 
der we only got a small furnished room called Grallicia. 
It was given us. We are not parties to the act of par- 
tition. We were in no ways to blame. It is easy to 
see through the artful Kate. She made Stanislas a 
monitor in order that she might afterwards use him as a 
marionette, a puppet, a nevrospaston, to serve her pur- 
poses." 

" It is fortunate," said Dame Europa, " that Kate is 
not now living. If she were she should have a severe 
scolding from me, though I must say, my good and Apos- 
tolic Joseph, I scarcely remember the events to which 
yon allude." 

The old lady wished it to appear that these facts were 
new to her. 

" 'Tis not necessary- you should remember them, 
Dame. Your sister Historia has them all faithfully 
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recorded in her books. And yet, madam, it might be 
beneficial to your school, did you distinctly remember 
some of those facts. 

" Our glorious Theresa, Dame Europa, died, leaving 
behind her a character spotless in private life, and 
eminently noble as regarded her public and official 
duties. She not only gave a tone of elevation to the 
morals of our class,but was a bright example to the entire 
school of public and of domestic virtues. 

" Of the position to which Theresa raised our class, no 
stronger proof need be given than the fact that we had 
the honour of receiving a visit from your inMible chap- 
lain who so rarely leaves his cell. 

" Theresa was succeeded in the monitorship by a lad 
named, like myself, Joseph. He formed an alliance with 
Kate, the object of which was to free the Christian boys 
of Abdullah's class. The two classes made preparations 
and sent out their chosen boys, well-armed, not alone 
with slings and stones, but with many newly-invented 
weapons. Potemkin led the expedition, and at a spot 
called Kherson, not far from the boundaries of Abdullah's 
class, he prepared for Kate and Joseph one of the most 
brilliant entertainments that the school had ever seen* 
On the centre of a triumphal arch there appeared in 
illuminated letters these words : ' From here you must 
pass to Abdullah's class.' 

" Spite of all this splendid display, Dame Europa, 
Kate's designs were purely selfish — her only aim, the 
aggrandisement of her own class. In addition to this 
her profligacy was shameless. Her favourite during this 
Kherson expedition was Momonoff, with whom, even 
during the military operations and before the eyes of her 
ally, Joseph, she indulged herself in a license that was 
utterly disgusting. Potemkin, at the same time, was 
carrying on similar games with his Greek mistress, 
Madam de Witt. Joseph, disheartened by the duplicity 
he had discovered, and disgusted by the profligacy thus 
flaunted before his eyes, returned to Us own class 
dispirited and worn-out. Disappointment and chagrin 
so preyed upon him that he fell dangerously ill and soon 
died. 
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" You perceive, excellent Dame, it is not our fault if 
the Christian boys of Abdullah's class were not liberated 
at that time. We were obliged to withdraw from the 
alliance with Kate because no good could be accom- 
plished by means of such immoral instruments as Kate 
and her favourites. 

" It was fortunate we did break that alliance, for Po- 
temkin and Kate both died soon after. Kate continued 
to the last the same selfish, ambitious, fast woman, and 
sacrificed the public and private interests of her class to 
her last lover, Plato Zouboff, as she had previously 
done for his predecessors. 

" Dame Europa, I have run through these events as 
rapidly as possible ; my object in bringing them forward 
at all being to show that the accusations brought against 
us by William are wholly groundless. I repeat, all the 
evils of the school have their origin in the classes of 
Aleck and William. 

" Aleck's class continued its attacks against Abdullah's, 
always using the deluded Christian boys as nevropasta. 
At length, noble Dame, you appointed, as monitor to that 
class a lad named Aleck, and who, for distinction's sake, 
we call Aleck the Elder. At the commencement of his 
monitorship, Aleck acted in a way that led us to believe 
him to be a strong, liberal-minded, truly Christian lad, 
desirous, to promote the best interests of civilisation. 
He set out as a reformer. He abolished the system of 
secret torture ; he permitted the publication of the regu- 
lations and rules of his class ; he took into his confidence, 
and gave appointments, to some of the most honest and 
best-informed boys. Everything looked well, so far. 
However, Aleck suddenly called out his boys to fight 
Bonono, the uncle of Louis, who was at that time 
monitor of his class. 

' i It does not form part of my present design, Dame 
Europa, to describe the conflicts that ensued between 
Bonono and Aleck, conflicts in which, it must be said, 
my class took an active part. We fought Bonono well, 
and ultimately defeated him. John certainly gave him 
the coup de grace. I pass these matters over, and come 
to another. There lived at that time in your school, 
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Dame ! Eur op a, a very beautiful and talented girl, nick- 
named Baroness Krlldener. She laid hold of Aleck, 
and almost ruined him. This Julia Kriidener was as 
learned as she was beautiful. She wrote two works which, 
in those days, made asensation : "La Valerie " and 
"Le Camp des vertus;" but ultimately her mind be- 
came diseased. She fancied herself a prophetess, and 
wished to become the instigator of great undertakings. 
She was rich, charming in manner, endowed with great 
presence of mihd, and a daring, adventurous spirit ; but 
it must be confessed that Julia Kriidener was not a girl 
of strict morality. 

" This girl, such as she was, with her beauty, her learn- 
ing, her fantastic imagination, acquired an extraordinary 
influence over Aleck. He became so bewitched, that he 
regarded her as a prophetess and a saint. He fell 
completely under her control. It was she who inspired 
him with the idea of the Holy Alliance. By this time 
Julia Kriidener had assumed the character of an inspired 
>erson, and explained the Bible after her own fashion. 
ihe asserted she had secret meetings with Jesus, and 
was entrusted by God with truths which she was to use 
for the benefit of the entire school. She had taken up 
her abode in Aleck's class, and when he travelled she 
accompanied him. 

" The ostensible object of the Holy Alliance was the 
permanent peace of the whole school. This design, 
which sounded so well in words, acted very injuriously 
on the interests of the Christian boys of Abdullah's class. 
This peace-contract among the Christian classes em- 
boldened the Mussulman boys to resume their perse- 
cutions of the poor Christian lads of their class. The 
latter, seeing that the Holy Alliance cut off all hope 
of aid from without, framed a well-organised union 
amongst themselves, known as the Philiki-hetaereia, the 
object of which was to fight for liberty. 

" Aleck had at that time a clerk named Capo d'Istria, 
who corresponded with those Christian boys. He fre- 
quently said in his letters : 6 Can you not find amongst 
you a Thrasybulus who would achieve your freedom ? ' 
At another time he wrote : c As soon as a few of you 
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rise, all the most powerful boys of Aleck's olass will im- 
mediately come to your assistance. ' 

" Those, poor Christians were again duped. They 
rose and fought like lions. How did Aleck behave? 
He not only refused to assist those poor Christians, but 
he issued a proclamation, called an ukase, in which he 
assured the Mussulman monitor that he would give no 
help to the insurgents, and that he altogether disap- 
proved their conduct. The Mussulman boys, relieved 
from all apprehension of interference, and assisted by 
their barbarian allies dwelling beyond the precincts of 
the school, commenced to practise the most barbarous 
atrocities on the poor Christian boys. No Christian class, 
however well disposed, could step forward to help those 
poor boys without first fighting all the members of the 
Holy Alliance. 

" One of the most singular circumstances of this con- 
dition of things was that the original instigator of the 
Holy Alliance — Julia Kriidener — now declared herself 
in favour of the persecuted Christians, and tried, but in 
vain, to induce Aleck to espouse their cause. She exerted 
herself with tongue and pen in their behalf; she uttered 
prophecies and interpreted scripture in their favour, but 
in vain. Aleck shut his ears and his heart. He did 
not send one fellow to fight for them, nor did he send 
a single loaf of bread, nor the price of one, when those 
poor lads were shut up, blockaded. Aleck excused his 
heartless, anti-Christian conduct under the pretext of 
his obligations to the Holy Alliance; and poor Julia 
Kriidener, mortified by his refusals to grant her repeated 
requests, and broken down by her efforts to dissolve the 
Alliance which she had herself mainly helped to bring 
into existence, vexed, too, by the non-fulfilment of her 
prophecies, sank under the pressure of so many com- 
bined annoyances, and died. 

" A small number of the persecuted Christian boys, 
indirectly assisted by the boys of Louis and John's 
classes, as well as by mine, escaped from their tyrants, 
and fleeing to our class, asked hospitality. We received 
them with open arms. Amongst them was Ipsilanti, 
one of their most distinguished leaders, to whom our 
class served as a place of refuge during many months. 
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" Now, Dame Europa, most Christian and kind-hearted 
mistress of this school, would you, after such a narration 
of facts, trust your authority, even for an hour, to Wil- 
liam, who pretends he wishes to reform your school, and 
that with Aleck's sanction." 

" Confide my authority to William ! Certainly not. 
No, not for even half-an-hour. All you have said, 
Joseph, I believe to be true, pure as the waters of the 
Castalian fount. It is truth distilled without the slightest 
impurity. I see now pretty plainly the true causes of 
the rows in my school, i ou have made out a primd 
facia case, and I am anxious to hear what remedies you 
propose." 

The old lady spoke in a cheerful, self-satisfied tone, 
and Joseph ; pleased with the impression he had made, 
bowed low, as he said : 

"Dame Europa, I shall avoid all allusion to the 
quarrels and complications that have lately occurred in 
the other classes. I shall limit my observations to my 
own. 

66 When, a few years ago, I was appointed monitor, I 
found my class in a very disturbed condition. The 
Hungarian boys were in a state of mutiny. I was young, 
and did not feel myself quite competent to the heavy 
duties laid upon me. My position was critical. My 
class may be described as in a state of anarchy. Thfe 
Hungarian boys had established what Master Grim- 
bottom calls a Republic, with a boy named Kossuth as 
president. It was an imitation establishment of one got 
up in Louis's class after the flight of monitor Philip. 
Our class may have been correctly described as in a state 
of civil war, the Hungarian boys having the best of the 
fight. 

" Under these circumstances, I was compelled to ask 
assistance from Aleck's class. Monitor Nicholas, who 
was then in office, promptly sent one hundred boys to 
my aid ; these, joined with mine, under Radesky, put 
down the Hungarian insurgents. Louis's class at tnat 
time, I remember, held a general meeting, nicknamed a 
National Assembly, and protested against the help 
afforded me by Nicholas* I was grateful for the aid 
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thus given me ; I am grateful for it still. Nicholas* 
boys, I am proud to acknowledge, fought bravely. 
During the course of the campaign I was present at the 
taking of Raab, and my heart bled as I found myself 
forcea to crush some of my own bravest boys together 
with strangers, in order to maintain the general interests 
of my class. I resolved at that crisis to devote my life 
to the welfare of my boys, to the development of their 
intellectual faculties, to the cultivation of their religious 
feelings. I determined that peace, once established, 
should be jealously guarded by me, and that in future I 
would sedulously avoid quarrels and conflicts. 

U I started on that principle, Dame Europa, and 
worked as hard as any fellow ever worked, and all for 
the good of my class. Now began the row between 
Nick, Louis, and John. Nick, Dame Europa, wanted 
me to join him. He was rather imperative, too, in his 
requests. He flung in my face the services he had ren- 
dered, and called me ungrateful, saying that through 
him my monitorship and my class had been saved. In that 
great row, Dame Europa, you strongly sympathised with 
Louis and John and the Mussulman boys. My position 
was most ticklish. William at that time, under the 
mask of neutrality, was making gigantic military prepa- 
rations, and against whom were they intended to be 
directed ? Not against John or Louis, but against my 
class. The difficulty of my position at that time is 
obvious. I knew a powerful monitor was watching an 
opportunity to attack me, and I saw on my flanks two 
powerful neighbours ready to commence a deadly war- 
fare. Considering the condition of my own affairs, I 
could not promise to join Nick, but considering what he 
had done for me, and how dangerous it would be to 
offend him, I did not like to refuse what he asked. 
Under the circumstances, I resolved to watch the tide cf 
events, not in a state of neutrality, which John is so 
fond of assuming, but waiting my opportunity to step in 
as an active mediator in the cause of peace. 

" I have been called ungrateful by Aleck's class. The 
charge is groundless. Your late monitor, Louis, in his 
admirable speech clearly defined the line of demarcation 
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that separates gratitude from ingratitude. I could not 
sacrifice my class to gratify Nick's personal ambition. 
That would, have been ingratitude to my own people. 
My Hungarian boys, wholrm the fundamental strength 
of my class, would not have consented to fight on the 
same side as Aleck's boys, who, but a few months before, 
had trampled them to the earth. They would have 
turned against me, and I would have found myself en- 
gaged at the same time, in a civil war with my Hungarians 
and in an external war with John and Louis. I should 
have been inexcusable had I entailed such calamities on 
my class, and that too, at a moment when we had just 
recovered from the horrors of war, and had succeeded in 
allaying the irritated feelings, of the Hungarian boys. 

" When, after the row with Abdullah's class, John, 
Louis, and Aleck became friends, I little anticipated 
that I should become engaged in a quarrel with Louis. 
I believe that my services as mediator, and my not having 
taken an active part against him, would have been re- 
garded as evidence of friendship, and would have pre- 
vented a quarrel between him and me. But it was not 
so. Destiny, or pepromenon, is a power to which even 
the gods must submit. Some boys at the time annexed 
to my class, but who have since been incorporated with 
Victor, began to move against me, and found a patron 
and champion in Louis. These lads demanded, not 
simply legitimate liberty, they wanted absolute inde- 
pendence. They wished to throw off allegiance to my 
class, and form a large independent class by amalgama- 
ting with a number of small classes, which at that time 
were under the patronage, protectorate, or absolute 
management of my class. 

u Though entertaining the most sincere affection for 
those boys, though truly desirous of their welfare, I could 
not gratify their wishes. I could not say to them : ' Do 
what you please ; you are free to go where you like ; 
manage your affairs as you please.' I dare not speak so, 
Dame Europa, even were I so disposed. .My boys would 
not suffer a procedure that would be equivalent to dis- 
integrating the class, and I was their monitor. 

u What the late Louis said about those boys being 
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slaves to me and my well-fed parsons, is all very fine. 
I shall leave to some one else the task of entering into 
that question, as I must confess, learned Dame, I am 
no theologian. Perhaps, Dame Europa, you will one 
day invite your old chaplain to attend this court, when 
he will be able to explain all those points. 

u Madam, I am not like those wonderful boys of 
William,at once creophagous and lachanophagous,I do not 
combine the learning of a lexicographer with the expert- 
ness of a cobbler. I found my classes, and the boys 
who filled them, ranged under certain conditions, and it 
was my duty to preserve them in their integrity. It 
would nave been weakness, not to say cowardice, in me 
to allow any of those smaller dependant classes to be 
detached from our old fundamental class. 

li I was compelled, much against my inclinations,, to 
fight Louis. Dame Europa, I wish to be just even to my 
opponents. Circumstanced as poor Louis was, fighting 
became as much a necessity for him as peace was a de- 
sideratum for me. Louis's boys were exacting^ and very 
fond of military glory. When Louis won a victory the 
whole class became elated and forgave and forgot faults, 
of which justly or unjustly they had been up to that 
moment bitterly accusing him. After a victory, the 
poor fellow was allowed to enjoy a few days' peace. My 
case was exactly the reverse of Louis's. It was only in 
a state of peace that my boys could appreciate my con- 
duct towards them. 

" The fight between Louis and myself was severe. I and 
my boys had the worst of it at a spot called Solferino. 
I was compelled to make it up with Louis at Villa- 
Franca, and by degrees I allowed the small disaffected 
classes to amalgamate with .that of Victor. Thus you 
see, Dame Europa, we suffered from the pressure un- 
justly put on us by others.'' 

" Apropos, where is Victor ?" asked the Dame. u I do 
not think," she added, "that I could ask our infallible 
chaplain to appear here. He may not like to speak in 
an assembly presided over by a sister. But where is 
Victor ? Victor, stand forth." 

"He is not present, Dame Europa," said a dark-corn- 
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plexioned boy, rising. lt He is gone a-hunting. He is 
very fond of hunting, and takes very little concern in 
the affairs of his class. 9 ' 

" I could never have supposed," said Dame Europa, 
colouring with anger, "that any monitor would have 
ventured to disregard a summons to attend here. His- 
toria, note down the absence of Victor. His conduct is 
unbearable. A newly-formed class requires for the per* 
fecting and carrying out of its organization the constant 
presence of the monitor, and the exercise of all his 
energies. And this galantuomo, instead of attending to 
his duties, spends his time hunting and shooting." 

The old lady was very angry that anyone should 
prefer field-sports to the privilege of taking part in those 
glorious debates. 

" Madam," continued Joseph, " the result of the row 
between Louis and myself) inspired that model of peace, 
the well-prepared William, with a desire to seize a bit 
of our garden. He behaved most craftily. Pretending 
a great friendship for me, he began by requesting my 
interference in the settlement of a little business connected 
with Christian's class. It was on that occasion that the 
great citizen Mark made his first appearance in public. 
He is to William like a rudder to a steam-ram. He 
stands behind, and wheels him about, so as to bring 
down his projected fists on the point he wishes. 

" Because of Mark's manoeuvres, Dame Europa, I one 
morning found my class engaged in a thundering row 
with William's. 1 will not trouble you with a repetition 
of the pretexts put forth for the getting up of that row. 
Everybody here present knows the story. % William, as 
usual, dia not give any cause. The pious lad was 
devoutly saying nis prayers, according to Mark's account, 
when I, unprovoked, attacked him in the rear. How- 
ever, he showed he was well prepared. He had made 
an alliance with Victor's new class, and advanced against 
us accompanied by all his creophagi boys, leaving at 
home his lachanopnagoi and lexicographers. They rushed 
down on us like the Lestrigones of old, ready to swallow 
us up. We suffered severely in the conflict, and lost 
another piece of our grounds. 
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" Those facts, which I have narrated with simple 
truthfulness, are sufficient to prove, Dame Europa, that 
I and my boys are not the cause of the rows that occur 
in this, school. We are not fond of disputes ; we are not 
in the habit of bullying the boys of the other classes. 
It is our interest to be at peace with the whole school. 

" You wish to know, Dame Europa, who are the real 
authors of the disturbances that occur in your school. 
I said at the commencement of my speech I was placed 
in a delicate position ; I have to deal with the conduct 
of two friends now dead. Truth obliges me to say that 
I regard Nicholas and Louis as the real authors of the 
late disturbances in your school. Nicholas takes the 
first rank, Louis the second. When William, well 
armed and fully prepared, appeared on the scene, it was 
not to promote the interests of peace, it was to stir up 
fresh rows. I and my boys were attacked, and we only 
defended our rights. 

" I should be glad to know in what stage of his exist- 
ence William wrote the statement which he made you. 
Was it in his infancy, childhood, adolescence, or viriuty? 
His words and his style give no clue to the formation of 
an opinion on the subject. Now, madam, I wish to ask 
whether or not you consider us the disturbers of the peace 
of your school ? " 

" No, indeed, Joseph. I do not think the fault lies 
with you. You have made out so strong a case, that I 
think you might get a verdict in your favour without 
going further. I am quite convinced you have had 
nothing to do with these rows. You are a good, harm- 
less boy, Joseph. You have suffered much both from 
William and Louis, and ail because of your peaceful 
disposition. You are an injured boy, Joseph. Vo jou 
not think so, Historia ? " asked Dame Europa, addressing 
her sister in a decided tone. 

"We must hear the others before coming to a 
decision," said Historia, firmly. 

"Very well. I merely wished to give Joseph the 
benefit of his honest speech." 

Dame Europa was annoyed that her sister did not 
acquiesce in the idea of immediately acquitting Joseph. 

N 
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" Most just and rational-minded Dame Eurdpa," con 
tinued Joseph, " after the kind words you have uttered, 
I do not think it necessary to add a syllable concerning 
the disturbances that have occurred in your school. 
Since my great conflict with William, I have devoted 
myself exclusively to the organisation of my class, as 
well as to establishing, on a solid basis, friencuy relations 
between the other classes and mine. 

" I am happy to say I am on the very best terms 
with the whole school. When, some time ago, John 
proposed restoring to little George seven small isles 
which stand in the lake opposite his class, I was the first 
to consent to this increase of George's freehold property. 
I ought, perhaps, to remark that these isles are called 
' the Seven Pearls,' and were held by John in trust, 
though I must also say he kept them long beyond the 
time fixed for the limit of his trusteeship. My conduct 
in that case must, I think, prove the Christian feeling I 
entertain towards little George's class, as well as the 
sympathy I feel for their brethren still in slavery. 

" A further proof of my peaceful disposition, madam, 
is that I remained a silent spectator of John and Louis's 
extraordinary proceedings on another occasion. John 
and Louis, after their great row with Aleck, furnished the 
Mussulman boys with arms of all kinds, with ammunition 
and provisions, and, moreover, lent them large sums of 
money; Now, how did the Mussulman boys employ 
that money? Instead of improving their class, and 
endeavouring to advance the education of the younger 
boys, the elders lavished this money on their mistresses, 
some of them keeping three, others five, and others as 
many as seven of these women, whom, most virtuous 
lady, they had the audacity to introduce into your 
school, passing them off as their legitimate wives, though 
at the same time they trafficked in those women, whom 
they bought from the savage tribes outside your walls, 
openly selling them to one another as their fancy 
changed. 

"ft is strange, macjam, that you, in your modesty 
and refined behaviour, could tolerate such doings.- The 
sisters and mothers of the Christian boys of that class 
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felt themselves grievously insulted whenever they visited 
their relatives in that class, the spectacles they witnessed 
being repulsive to modesty. 

" I shall cease to remark farther on this subject. The 
blush, most chaste Dame, that mantles on your cheek is 
reflected on mine as I allude to these horrors. Yet I 
must observe that these immoral practices not only exist 
in your school, which claims to be the focus of civilisa- 
tion and Christianity, but are warmly admired and sup- 
ported by the classes of John and Louis. 

"It would be presumptuous in me, Dame Europa, to 
suggest a remedy for the disorders that obtain in your 
establishment. I should be the last to dare to proffer 
advice to the most profoundly experienced lady in the 
world. It is only she who sits beside you, the wise, 
learned, upright, straightforward, accomplished) and 
spotless Mademoiselle Historia, who is competent to give 
you advice, and yet no better verdict should come from 
yourself alone. No monitor of this school is competent 
to give you advice. William asks that you trust your 
authority to him for a few days, and says he will put 
everything in order. The request is ridiculous ; to grant 
it would be most dangerous. [A burst of applause here 
rang through the school.] You would never again be 
able to resume your power. Besides, the whole school 
would rise against William. [Hear, hear, from the 
boyg.] The Congress proposed by the late Louis would 
be now out of season. The Holy Alliance, whioh did 
not last long, aimed at pretty much the same object as 
. that proposed by the Congress. [Hear, hear.] Am long, 
Dame Europe, as your school is classified as at present, 
none of these projects can take effect. If, most excellent 
lady, you could succeed in making each of your boys a 
perfect cosmopolitan, I think we might then look forward 
to better days in our school. [Hear, hear.] However, 
I repeat, I would not for a moment venture to advise or 
suggest remedies. 

" I thank you, madam, for the patience with whiol' 
you have listened to me, and at the same time I beg to 
express my regret for anything I have said wounding to 
the feelings of others. Such expressions were not the 
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oflfepring of malice, they were uttered in self-defence, 
ana will find confirmation in the chronicles and rej ' 
tered acts of the school. What I have said is in coi 
mity with events which have but one truthful side, and 
which have been enacted before your eyes, madam." 

Joseph sat down. A rapturous burst of applause 
issued simultaneously from every class in the school, 
excepting Aleck's — even Abdullah's cheered. 

" Good, Joseph," said Dame Europa, " you know the 
sentiments I entertain for you. I have already said 
you have made out a strong prima facie case. You give 
a proof of your wisdom in not venturing to propose a 
remedy for the chronic disorders that exist in my school. 
You are like the wise Lacedemonian, Chilo, who caused 
to be engraved on the Temple of Delphi the famous 
sentence— Tv&dta&wrov (Know thyself). You are quite 
right in what you say. The verdict must be left in my 
hands. I really cannot understand how William could 
have the cheek to ask me to transfer my power into his 
hands, even for a few hours. Aleck, your turn to speak 
comes to-morrow. We shall re-assemble here at the 
usual hour. A special order must be sent to Victor, 
saying that in future he must always be present at the 
meetings of the Court. I think it would be well also to 
send an invitation to our infallible chaplain, requesting 
him to grant us the honour of his presence. This seems 
to me absolutely necessary, because I have perceived 
that every one who has yet addressed this assembly has ' 
seemed to imply that civilisation and Christianity are at 
the bottom of all these rows. And let it be represented 
to his Holiness that it may be well for the cause of 
Christianity that he should attend our meetings. He 
may, perhaps, before the close of the trial, condescend 
to deliver one of his admirable homilies regarding 
Christianity and civilisation. 

"Custodian of the amphitheatre!" said Dame Europa, 
addressing me, " take care that a special throne be pie- 
pared for his Holiness." 

Having given these orders, Dame Europa, accompanied 
by her sister, retired. The boys, set free, rushed 
tumultuously into the open air. 
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"All right, William," said Mark, iiJ L shall speak last. 
Joseph has used his materials well. He avoided touching 
many sore points, but that was a necessity . He could 
not help leaving gates open through which Aleck and I 
will drive some heavily-laden carts, laden, too, with 
highly-explosive materials. We'll blow his speech to 
atoms. 

" When Joseph went on so tremendously against the 
lovers of Kate, I expected the next turn would be to 
come down on you, old boy, and give you a rating for 
neglecting your mother, Augusta, and for always running 
after chamber-maids and ballet-girls." 

" To tell you the truth, Mark, I was quaking. Had 
he given a list of my chamber-maids and ballet-girls Fd 
have been in a pretty mess. What freaks I committed. 
What presents I gave those girls ! Had Joseph squeaked 
about these doings, I shouldn't have cut a very religious 
figure in Dame Europa's eyes. Only think, Mark, two 
of these same chamber-maids are now famous actresses in 
the best theatres. What a scandal there would have 
been had Joseph told all about my conduct to mother 
Augusta." 

" Well, well," said Mark, smiling at William's air 
of alarm, " Dame Europa was right. Joseph is like 
Chilo. That wise man said : i Bear injuries patiently, 
spend leisure profitably, and keep your secret.' I must 
say, Joseph does bear injuries patiently, and spends his 
leisure making sensible preparations. We all know he 
keeps his secret ; but don't we do the same ? We do. 
And every monitor in this school must do so as long as 
we have to deal with an old fool like Europa. What 
on earth does she mean by bringing the infallible 
old chaplain here and erecting a throne for him ? Does 
she not see that she exposes him to the ridicule of all the 
unprincipled little rascals of the various classes ? I shall 
be the first to have a little fun, and I tell you, William, 
what we must do to increase the fiin. We must induce 
some of the Christian boys of little George's class to ask 
Dame Europa this very night that their (Ecumenical 
may be invited to attend as well as the Infallible. They 
must say they make the request in the interests of 
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known to the poets by the various names of Aeria, Idoea, 
and Telchinici, but which modern ignorance has named 
Candia, which was the name of one of the small towns, 
a geographical nomenclature as erroneous as it would be 
to call England Worthing. 

Amongst the pictures m Dame Europa's triclinium was 
one, very large and of great beauty and value. It is 
generally known as the Ariadnean clue, and represented 
the Cretan labyrinth through which the enamoured 
Ariadne guidea Theseus when he went to kill the 
Minotaur. 

On the table beside Dame Europa's couch stood several 
finely-cut crystal decanters, all filled with the choicest 
wines ; there were also plates of the rarest porcelain, 
laden with sweetmeats, fruits, and delicacies of every 
kind. It becomes my painful duty to state here that 
Dame Europa had introduced into her classes the practice 
of drinking to excess, and I am obliged to add the still 
more disagreeable truth, that Dame Europa's example 
in this particular, was imitated largely outside the 
school by many, and many ladies of education and rank, 
who, however, indulged in their favourite vice privately, 
as did the old lady herself. It was the wine of which 
she had drunk too much, that so obfuscated her percep- 
tions as to render her wholly unconscious of the fog in 
which her school was enveloped. 

1 had remained in the triclinium by Dame Europa's 
command, and was occupied in reading Joseph's speech, 
which the fair Historia had been good enough to allow 
me to peruse. She too was in the room, looking with 
mournful fixity of expression at her sister. The noble 
Historia stood leaning against a bookcase in which were 
the works of Lord Bacon, of Grote, Macaulay, Gibbon, 
Sismondi, Thiers, Guizot, Lamartine, Chateaubriand, and 
other celebrated authors of various nations. 

I said I was reading. I ought to have said, I pre- 
tended to read, because, kind reader, it would be sill v to 
attempt to hide from you any longer my desperate love 
for that celestial creature, Historia; but, at the same 
time, I must confess I was in terror, lest her sister should 
discover my passion. The old lady is terribly degene 
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rated, utterly unlike the Europa of early times. She is 
very jealous, exceedingly pretentious, accredits herself 
witn universal knowledge, and requires a blind obedience 
to her every whim. Had she suspected for a moment 
my devotion to Historia, had she known that I was will- 
ing to be taught by the truthful lips of her sister rather 
than humour her caprices, I should have been expelled 
from the establishment by the irritable and credulous 
old woman, so easily deceived and so barefacedly robbed 
by her other servants. 

But returning to the subject of the fog. Where shall 
I find wherewith to compare it ? If I go down into the 
bowels of the earth, into the dark kingdom of Pluto, I 
find in the murky gloom, starting forth from amongst 
steep rocks, savage monsters under the command of their 
leaders, Death and Sleep. In that darksome region 
prevail extreme cold, noxious vapours and fetid exhala- 
tions. There innumerable mortals, harmless, wait to be 
wafted to their destination. But our infernal fogs do 
not sink to the centre, they hang about the surface of 
the earth, filling our eyes and ears with smut and soot, 
and feathery particles composed of all kinds of abomi- 
nations, cramming our nostrils, blinding our eyes, full of 
snow-rain, dampness, piercing-cold, sulphuric vapours, 
and mephitic exhalations. Through this Tartarean com- 
pound walk poorly-dressed, badly-shod mortals, not 
harmless, as those gone down to the centre of the earth, 
but strong in their wild passions and fierce wickedness, 
each individually fighting a desperate battle against 
those determined captains, Death and Sleep, and their 
cruel agents, Hunger and Despair. 

Who could realise the condition of things in Dame 
Europa's school? In that establishment, under the 
nominal rule of Christianity and civilisation, there ex- 
isted strange anomalies. A few rich boys were lodged 
in richly-furnished and comfortable apartments. Their 
parents being able to supply them with plenty of pocket- 
money, they could command every luxury. But 
these boys so favoured were comparatively few in num- 
ber. The great majority lived in small badly-lighted 
rooms or- halls, and with but a scant supply of fire and 
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food. Thousands lived in apartments whioh might be 
properly described as mere sheds, so badly were they 
constructed, so cold, because of the thinness of the walk, 
so draughty, because of the slits in, above! and under the 
doors, and because of the wind that whistled through 
the unglazed windows, or struggled with the rags and 
taper that imperfectly stuffed some of the broken panes. 
Some of the boys dwelling in the most wretchedly- 
supplied of these apartments, weighed down by the 
pressure of want and driven to despair by the unequal 
distribution of. property in the different classes, had 
occasionally burst into the more-comfortably furnished 
apartments and helped themselves. As an excuse for 
this violence, it ought not to be forgotten that some of the 
halls thus despoiled exhibited on their outer walls, pla- 
cards bearing the alluring words : u Equality," " Fra* 
ternity." But Dame Europa did not take extenuating 
circumstances into consideration. Her laws were super- 
ficial, and ignored despair and necessity — Necessity, that 
stern power, to which even the gods were compelled to 

Submit : 'Avatym) ovhi 0eol y&xpvrai* 

The fair Historia stood, as I have said, leaning against 
a book-case, looking in silent sorrow upon her poor 
sister. Thus rapt in thought, I had never seen her took 
more purely spiritual. 

Presently the old Dame laid on the table the novel 
she had been reading, and sat upright on the couch. She 
filled a large tumbler with wine, which she swallowed with 
avidity. Then turning gaily towards her sister, she 
said,: — 

" Historia, what do you think of Kate's conduct ? " 

• 4 1 totally disapprove," was the laconic reply. 

The mistress of the establishment was annoyed by 
theexprasion of disapproval. In a piqued tone she 
asked — 

"Why?" 
. " Because it was'nt proper." 

"Historia," said the old lady, fixing her maudlin 
glance as steadily as she could, on her sister, " I wish 
to say a few words. You know that in little George's 
class were laid the foundations of our present civilisation* 
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Well, I can show you there were worse practices than 
those you condemn in Kate. As to you, sister, you sit 
amongst us as a model of every perfection, but, believe 
me, you will never sucoeed in making even one boy in 
this school all that you wish. Your apathy is so great 
that it seems to me as though you were not made of 
flesh and blood like the others. There do not exist in 
your composition the germs of those passions by which 
poor mortals are swayed. Being passionless your- 
self, you oannot make allowance for the errors of others. 
Mind, sister, I don't wish to become Kate's panegyrist, 
and I confess that Joseph's speech yesterday gave me a 
very bad impression with regard to her conduct ; but 
after supper last night, my opinions began to undergo a 
change, which has been confirmed since I have dined to- 
day. I speak as a philosopher, and as a woman too, 
Who has been victimised so often by the perfidious lads 
on whom I have successively fixed my affections. Being 
myself one of that gentle sex whose nature it is to be 
the first to yield, I have come to the determination to 
overlook the little irregularities of Kate's private life, 
and not to search in that quarter for the seed of the dis- 
turbances that have oonvulsed my school. What do 
you think of my resolve, sister ? " 
. " You cannot carry it into practice, because in this 
school you are the holder of public opinion. To separate 
the moral from the social, and to approve benefits 
obtained by immoral practices is equivalent to directing 
the blows of a heavy hammer against the delicate statue 
of Virtue." 

a It is my fate, sister," said the Dame, in an irritated 
tone, u to differ from you always, and that is why I can 
never follow your advice. You must admit you do not 
follow the examples which your own records have pre* 
served. . I ask, am I to act contrary to precedent ? Am 
I to set myself in opposition to the prevailing fashion ? 
After all, what is the public ? " 

Here the old lady again filled her tumbler with wine, 
of which she quaffed a considerable portion, and looked 
inquiringly at her sister, as if expecting a reply to her 
last question. Historia, who was not only temperate, 
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but a teetotaller, never drinking anything stronger than 
water, remained silent. She did not wish to enter into 
a discussion with her sister at that moment. 

i( The public," said Dame Europa, laughing gaily as 
she glanced at her sister, " is a herd of cows and 
bullocks, each individually powerful, and this vast herd 
is driven by a little cowherd with brains^ and still 
oftener without brains, but who always carries the ox- 
goad in his hand. He can drive the herd down a preci- 
pice, he can induce them to ascend a mountain destitute 
of vegetation and streams, he can lead them through 
fertile well-watered valleys, and yet not allow them to 
pause to satisfy their hunger and slake their thirst. 

" Did each of these formidable animals that constitute 
the public know his own power, would he permit a 
Louis to-day, or a William to-morrow, to lead him 
about ? Am I to be made responsible for the acts of 
the public because I have the misfortune to be proprietress 
of this establishment? Yes, sister, believe me, the 
deceptions, falsehoods, selfish speculations, and false 
religions which have disturbed and disgraced my school, 
have all been the work of the cowherds. They have 
hitherto driven my boys like herds of cattle. Fortu- 
nately, however, there are now boys in my school who 
cannot be so driven, boys who have brains and energy. 
I can now look forward, and reckon on the individual 
will and strength of mind of each of these boys. The 
time of individual action will come, it must come, 
sister." 

Dame Europa was excited. She rose from the sofa, 
and slowly approaching a large mirror, looked with a 
coquettish smile at the image there reflected. She flat- 
tered herself that she still possessed the charms and 
attractiveness of her youth. Having gazed for a few 
minutes at the mirror, turning to her sister, she said, 
half seriously, half jocosely : 

" How can I save the school, Historia ? Save it, I 
mean, by realities in action, not by plausible diplomatic 
projects and schemes." 

" Sister Europa, your question is premature. We 
have as yet only heard three speakers, and therefore are 
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far from knowing the whole story. Let us wait. When 
we shall have heard all, we shall be better able to form 
an opinion." 

Dame Europa was a perfect mistress of the art of dis- 
simulation. In public, in the presence of her assembled 
school, she was modest, reserved, lady-like, and most 
dignified* A word less than refined, or the slightest 
alLion to anything bordering on an impropriety, would 
give her so evident a shock, that no one dared to repeat 
the offence. But Dame Europa, in a private tete-h-tite 
with a confidential friend, was very different to all that. 
She was at once the child of nature, wishing to test 
everything experimentally. She talked freely of things 
whose existence she ignored in public, and often— 
especially when she had taken too much wine — entered 
into details that made her sister Historia blush. We 
have seen her, in presence of her assembled classes, con- 
demning Kate's conduct. Now, sitting in her private 
apartments, she judged her as a woman having the same 
inclinations as herself. Re-seated on her couch, she filled 
her tumbler — this time with sherry and water— and taking 
from the table an apple— Eve's or Atalanta's, I cannot say 
which — she commenced to eat. Glancing slyly and 
insinuatingly at me, she said : 

"Sister, you understand better than I, the contra- 
dictory impulses of the human heart. Can you show a 
means by which I could fuse into one the multitudinous 
opinions which rage in my school ? Could you do this, 
I would say you are, indeed, a wonderful creature. 
But I do not see how you could do it. Take Kate as 
we have lately heard ner described. How many will 
say: What has poor Kate done? They will tell you 
to consult your own records, and that you will find there 
many of worse conduct, who at different periods have 
been idolised by public opinion. 

" Last night, sister, I thought over Joseph's speech. 
I reflected dispassionately on Kate's conduct. What 
business had Joseph to bring forward those ancient 
practices, and try to judge them by the present state of 
opinion in my school? Those practices belonged to 
their own period, and worked well at that time. Kate 
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was formed by nature with certain proclivities which 
she was not able to control ; but we cannot deny that 
even the indulgence of her irregular passions was fraught 
with advantages to her class. Orloff, Potemkin, and 
Plato Zuboff helped her to extend the boundaries of her 
class, and civilise the portions they annexed. But 
we need not limit ourselves to the single instance of 
Kate. We can find examples of a similar character in 
general history. Did not the famous Lais rule the 
philosopher Aristippus that he absolutely submitted to 
her every caprice ? And did she not finally plunge him 
into despair when she conceived a violent passion for 
that worthless youth, Eubotas of Cyrene ? And yet the 
Corinthians, a highly civilised people, after the death of 
Lais, erected to this hetaera, this loose woman, a monu- 
ment representing a lioness tearing a ram, with the 
inscription, i No Lais, no Corinth.' Did not Alexander 
the Great burn Persepolis, with its splendid palaces, to 
gratify the heteera fixate? Did not the Sicyonian. 
adore the hetaera Glycera, because she inspired the 

great painter of flowers, Pausia, and sat as a model for 
is great picture, the c Stephanoplooos ' ?, Has not the 
beautiful Mnesarete, commonly known as Phrynfe, served 
as model to the painter Apelles, and the sculptor Praxi- 
teles, when these - artists wished to represent Venus, 
each according to his own mode of expression? And 
when this Phryn6 was arraigned before a public tri- 
bunal, where the eloquence of Hyperides failed to obtain 
her acquittal, did she not subdue her judges, and get a 
verdict in her favour by a nude display of her personal 
beauty ? 

" What do you think of that, sister ? Kate never 
exhibited herself in that way before a public tribunal. 
I can adduce many instances similar to those I have 
mentioned. Did not the. Colophonians nearly worship 
Nanno, the mistress of Mimnermus, because her beauty 
was his muse's inspiration? Even the great and wise 
legislator, Solon, every day spent hours in her society, 
indulging a platonic admiration. But, dear Histona, 
take the Athenian Metaneira, the mistress of Lysiaa. 
You know the fate of the government was. at one time 
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in her bonder. Was n6t the destiny of Persia in the 
hands of the Ionian, Milto, the mistress oi Gyrus ? Did 
not Leontium, mistress of Epicurus, rule every thought 
and act of the philosopher ? Was not the influence of 
the hetsera Herpyllis absolute over Aristotle, the greatest 
of Grecian philosophers ? and was it not another hetsera, 
Lyde, who inspired the poet Antimachus ? 

u Sister Historia, believe me, the world at every period 
of its existence has been pretty much the same, and 
public opinion in ancient times formed in the same way 
as at the present day. The Romans believed Tullia to 
be a virgin, beoause she transported ' water from the 
Tiber in a sieve from one end of Rome to the other. 
Let any lady conjuror now make a sieve waterproof, and 
she will be able to establish her character spite of any 
accusations brought against her. Such is Public Opinion f 
sister." .. 

Dame Europa looked triumphantly at Historia, 
adjusting at the same time, with both hands, her jet- 
black chignon. 

Poor Historia ! she blushed and remained silent. She 
did not dare to look at me. She was all the more 
ashamed of the sentiments expressed by her sister, 
for she knew Dame Europa would not dare to speak so 
in public. After a considerable pause, Historia said : 

" Sister, things are very different in the present day 
to what they were formerly. You, alone, hold public 
opinion. That is your prerogative." 

This is the place to inform my readers how Dame 
Europa, though a poor, infirm, old woman, could com- 
mand and control the monitors of the different classes, 
and every boy, even the most turbulent in her school. 
True, she was degenerated. She had lost much, but she 
still retained one prerogative, and that the greatest of all 
she had ever wielded. The symbol of this mighty pre- 
rogative was a magic wand, by a motion of which she 
could make the strongest spirit tremble in her presence. 
This magic wand represented Public Opinion. Let 
Dame Europa touch with that magic wand the head of 
any mortal, and the whole school rose instantly, either 
against him or in his favour, as she pleased. 
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My readers must remember that Dame IBmbpa wa* 
born in Phoenicia, where the art of magic waslsa largely 
cultivated, and where it formed one of the principal studies 
of every educated Phoenician. In that country there existed 
large libraries filled exclusively with manuscripts treating 
of the art of magic. Neither can we forget that Dame 
Europa passed her youth and womanhood in Greece, 
where this same art received such vast development, 
and where the Thessalian women were accredited with 
the power of bringing the moon down to the earth. 

Dame Europa had in Greece perfected her knowledge of 
necromancy, hydromancy, catoptromancy, gastromancy, 
crystalomancy, and bascanomancy. The latter, which 
may be translated "fascination," being the most power- 
ful of magic spells, because it enabled the possessor, by 
means of the eyas and looks to obtain absolute command 
over the victim. 

Dame Europa was consequently still powerful, in virtue 
of the prerogative symbolised by her magic wand as 
well as by her skill in bascanomancy. 



(To be continued.) 
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DAME EUEOPA'S (MET : 



TRIAL OF THE FIVE MONITORS. 



SPEECH OP ALECK. 



Silence had prevailed in the apartment for some 
minutes after Miss Historia's last observation. A gentle 
knock was then heard at the door, and there entered a 
tall powdered flunkey, in a white cashmere suit, all 
bedizened with gilt buttons and gold lace. Thomas — 
that was the name of the official — made a profound bow 
to Dame Europa, and without taking the slightest notice 
of any one else, said in cavernous voice : 

"Several young gents ask to speak with my lady 
Huropa on hurgent business." 

Before the lady could reply to this announcement, 
there rushed into the room a couple of dozen young 
scamps, all talking at the same time on different topics. 

" Please, madam, ,J said one, u come and attend our 
meeting. All the students of theology are assembled. 
We are about to certify and seal our declaration that the 
Infallible is permanently infallible, that the gift of infal- 
libility belongs permanently to him, that the gift of 
infallibility enables him to be an unerring witness to Reve- 
lation, an unerring judge of his sense, an unerring teacher 
of the doctrine of Christ. We are also about to declare that 
this gift of infallibility extends to all questions of faith 
and morals, and that every one of us must have the 
belief ex-animo in all decisions past, present, and future 
of oux chief vicar, that he is the primary art necessary 
condition for communion with God. 

< 

" Stop, stop, Master Capel," exclaimed Dame Europa ; 
u What do you mean by this phraseologo-diarrhoea ?" 
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The old Dame's intellect, obscured by the fumes of 
the wine she had drunk, far from beiug competent to 
penetrate profound ecclesiastical questions, was scarcely 
able to understand Paul de Kock's novel. 

" I come, madam, expressly/' cried a lad from John's 
class, " to beg you not to attend that meeting. I beg 
you not to give credence to those acts called the Vatican 
Decrees. It is only a catch, madam. Don't you see 
those boys wish the Infallible to get hold of your power 
and control your faith and morals P They wish to make 
him again the master ; they would like to see you his 
slave. Remember, madam, what you have suffered. 
Remember the Infallible abandoned nothing, retracted 
nothing, and his cell is no more semper eadem" 

The speaker's name was Ewart. He was a remarkable 
lad. He professed five religions, and fancied he had 
three souls. He' was at the same time Protestant, 
Catholic, Ritualist, orthodox-Greek, and Pagan. He 
wore a garment symbolical of each religion under his 
habitual garb, and displayed a little of each according to 
circumstances. But wnat religion his innermost garment 
symbolised he allowed no one to know. He opposed 
spiritual infallibility, but he was fond of spiritualism. 
Assuming that like the Bang of Prceneste, Master Ewart 
had three souls, Master Capel, acting the part of Heny- 
drus, was obliged to kill him three times before he was 
thoroughly slain. 

" Truth madam," exclaimed Master Capel in a loud 
voice, " cannot retract. The gifts which our Divine 
Lord bestowed on His first vicar are inherited by His 
successor, therefore his cell is semper eadem." 

" Do not believe him madam," said Ewart persistently, 
" no one can now become an adherent of the Infallible 
without renouncing his moral and mental freedom." 

" That's nonsense," said Master Capel, " the Infallible 
is the Vicar of Christ, therefore is jure-divino 9 and his 
cell jwre-humano" 

" Upon my word, I don't understand one syllable of 
what you two are saying; I don't know wnat your 
quarrel is about, nor do I know what either of you 
want." 
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So spoke the Holder of Public Opinion, laughing 
whilst she spoke, and looking very like a woman of the 
period. 

" I understand it, madam/' said Reschid, starting up. 

Rescind was a Mussulman boy, sent by Abdullah, and 
furnished with a large number of receipts, to borrow 
more money from Dame Europa. 

" You understand it, Rescind ! What can you know 
about this quarrel ? " 

" Yes, Dame. I understand the quarrel. "Fis all 
about the blanket." 

" About the blanket ! What do you mean ? " asked 
the old lady, much puzzled. 

" I'll explain, Dame. I'll explain. It happened about 
three o'clock on a winter's morning that a great row 
occurred just outside the hut of one of the fellows of our 
tribe, named Nastradji-Hodja. The number of the 
quarrellers was considerable, and the noise they made 
was very great. Nastradji and his wfe ha* been 
awakened by the tumult, and lay listening. After a 
time, the *&. curiosity was deeply stirred, and she 
advised her husband to go out and see what was the 
matter. Nastradji, who shared his wife's feelings on the 
subject, rose, and as a defence against the cold wrapped 
himself in a blanket, which he took off the bed. He 
opened the house-door, and, advancing towards the 
crowd, began to make inquiries as to the cause of the 
commotion. Before he could receive an answer to his 
questions, some one from behind snatched the blanket 
from his back and decamped. Poor Hodja retreated 
quickly into his house, fastened the door, and hurried 
back to his bed. 

" ' What was the quarrel about ? ' said the wife, who 
did not perceive the loss her husband had sustained. 

" * About my blanket,' replied Hodja, with a 
humourous smile. 

u Now, Dame Europa, the quarrel between the two 
lads is about the blanket, and the blanket in this case 
is your authority. Both Gapel and Ewart raise wind 
and blow dust in your eyes, and whichever can first 
blind you, he will have your power and your money. 
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Because after all, Dame Europa, the row* in your school 
are always to get somebody's money. We Mussulman 
boys axe an exception. We never rai^se wind and dust to 
get money ; others do that for us, because they consider 
us all infallibles, that we cannot fail. And we never 
intend to fail. Therefore, guiaelim (beautiful) Europa, 
nazik (elegant) Europa, nesim (zephyrine) Europa, if 
you have any money to invest, we can give you receipts, 
and take it at ten, twelve or even fifteen per cent. You 
see, doodoo Europa, there is no blanket in our case. 
We give sterling interest, which you can deduct in 
advance from the loan, if you wish. You can pay your- 
self the interest out of the money which you lend on our 
receipts." 

" Stay a moment, Rescind, I wish to speak with you. 
I have a few loose thousands lying idle in that safe. I 
don't object to invest with you." 

Dame Europa was now most anxious to clear the 
room that she may transact a little business with 
Reschid, but she did not know how to achieve her object 
Twice she turned towards her sister, but Historia, as was 
her custom in presence of Dame Europa, remained mute, 
allowing the latter to appear as absolute mistress. The 
Dame looked at me. I had been employed during thirty 
years by Dame Europa as her especial sentinel, appointed 
to keep a sharp look-out as regarded the interests of her 
school. I was badly paid, badly treated, often harshly 
abused, because, like all lookers-out, J was obliged to 
stand the first outburst of the storm provoked by the 
discovery I had made of any irregularities. I was often 
— so to speak — kicked aside by the old woman, neglected, 
and my services passed over m silence ; but my love for 
that glorious maiden Historia was so great that for her 
sake, and for the happiness of being near her, I could 
endure the harshest treatment. 

'' Grloriosissima and clementissima, madre Europa," 
suddenly exclaimed Master Capel, " this little, ignorant 
infidel knows nothing about our syllabus, that brief sum- 
mary of condemned errors. We wish to see it adopted 
by all your classes. When that is the case, you will see 
your school a model for all educational institutions. The 
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syllabus deals with pantheism, socialism, communism, 
secret societies, bible societies, clerico-liberal societies, 
errors relating to natural and Christian morality and 
modern liberalism, God, madam, established on earth 
three powers — the paternal, the civil, and the spiritual* 
We therefore ask, if you please, to exercise the spiritual, 
so that we can manage without your assistance the 
paternal and civil in every class. That will settle all 
your monitors at once ; in fact, you will not need them 
any longer, and you may then retire into a state of com" 
plete rest. The Church will again govern the School in 
a Christian fashion, and leave you plenty of leisure 
time for your amusements and your Stock Exchange 
business." 

Poor Dame Europa ! she was almost beside herself* 
How she longed to put an end to those theological dis* 
putations ! She certainly thought spiritual power a good 
thing, for in her youth she had been a spiritualist before 
she was converted to Christianity. In the days of her 
first husband, Jupiter, she associated with hundreds of 
gods and hundreds of spirits, but in those days, spite of 
the number of deities, childish credulity, and intense 
superstition that prevailed, there were no religious rows,* 
no religious fights, no religious synods, no religious 
soi>hysms, no religious slaughters and massacres, no 
religious robberies. Now they profess to believe the 
sublime truths of the unity and trinity of God, and yet 
how often do they traffic in these divine doctrines to serve 
their private interests I 

Thin structure of Christianity, apringing from , 
a single root, framed for one object, the guidance and 
comfort of poor mortals, and intended alike • for the 
rich and the poor, for the weak and the strong, is turned 
to a pandemonium by the quarrels of dogmatists, 
schismatics, sophists, scholastics, phraseologists, philo- 
emulatore, philo~justs, phil-erists, who after all are only 
impudent madmen, sacrilegious blasphemers, weak- 
minded worm? a^d insects. 

Any pae holding authority excepting that imbecile old 
Dame Europa would have seized a stick and given both 
Ewart md Oapel a good thrashing, with a promise of 
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more severe punishment the next time they offended. 
But old Dame Europa was amused in listening to these dis- 
putes, unconscious of the mischief she did by encouraging 
the disputants, until at length Master Capel, the depdt of 
sophisms and paralogisms, the ecclesiastical Gorgias, 
settled poor Ewart. Capel was in his element. Ewart, 
with his five religions and his three souls, thought it an 
easy matter to pay a flying visit to Heaven, to satirfy 
his constituents, but Dedalus-like he soon fell to the 
ground. 

Profiting by a short silence, one of the boys called 
out : — 

" Madam, you are wanted in Williams' class. Master 
Darwin is talking terrible blasphemies there. He says 
man is not the image of God, only a development of a 
monkey, that we are an improved form of the ape. In 
that case, madam, Adam and Eve, the prophets, the 
Bible, and everything sacred turns to nothing. Come, 
madam, come. And, Master Capel, what will become of 
semper eadem, and jure divino, and jure humano, if little 
Darwin succeeds in propagating his theories in the 
classes P You see, old fellow, if we cannot discover the 
foundations of the tower in the ground, how can we fix 
its elevation in the air ? " 

"' Surely, madam, we cannot be monkeys ? " said in 
a childish, half-whimpering tone, another lad. 

14 Oh dear ! no certaintly not. Fm not a monkey," 
and Dame Europa smiled, then added in a grave tone : 

" It seems to me that in this school of mine there not 
only exists great disorganisation, but fits of temporary 
insanity. You have abused the freedom I have granted, 
and you all seem to be in a fair way of becoming lunatics." 

" Madame " said another boy rushing in, you are 
wanted in another room of Williams class. Great atro- 
cities are being committed there. Pray Madame, come 
and bring your bull's eye lantern, the room is all in dark- 
ness. Mark, behind pious William's back, goes on saying 
our holy church is a christian mythology, and to prove 
What he says he has sent to prison our two distinguished 
parsons. Besides Dame, this scamp Mark leads William 
so completely by the nose that he can make him do what 
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he likes. He yesterday played the part of the Athenian 
sycophant. He accused the lad Arnim of haying ex- 
ported the fi$s of Attica during the last fight.betweeri 
Louis and William. He managed one way or another 
to incarcerate Arnim and he intends to ruin his health by 
confinement. He has done this nasty trick because 
Arnim is the only boy that can take his place should the 
old pugilist William turn against Mark. So Mark duped 
William. Please come Madam, as quickly as yon can." 

" I cant be bothered about sycophants and such trifles 
at present/ 9 said the old lady with remarkable in- 
difference. 

" Noble Dame " said another lad, a you must first 
come to our class. It is absolutely necessary. The fate 
of your school depends on it. Victor, Dame Europa, 
having on his return from hunting heard the remarks you 
made yesterday about him, wishing to show you he 
means business and intends to take an active part in 
the affairs of your school, marched well-armed into the 
very cell of your reverend Infallible, and took possession 
of it. Imagine your ancient chaplain not having a cell 
of his own and being reduced to beggary, though that 
impudent Ewart trumpets about that he has hundreds of 
acres of land. 

Cl Oh ! I must go there," exclaimed Dame Europa. "It 
is urgent that I should assist the poof old man." 

Scarcely had the Dame pronounced these words when 
a number of boys rushed in. They came from Aleck, 
Joseph, Carlos, and Boor-boins classes. Each begged 
privileges for his class, and begged the old lady to look 
in there at once. 

Little George, the old lady's great, great grandson 
was particulary distressed. He entreated the venerable 
Dame to come to his class and protect him from some 
bandits, who had crowded in mere from Victor and 
Gunbottom's classes, and who were trying to take pos- 
session of his silver plate which he kept in a small room, 
called Laurium. The old lady started up at this in- 
telligence. She would go anywhere even to the Emma 
mines for silver. But as she was preparing to accompany 
little George, she paused, arrested by some thought that 
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suddenly flashed across her mind. She had been brought 
up in tliat class. There had she enjoyed the most refined 
luxuries* and the sweetest pleasures of life. These re- 
collections were fresh in her memory, but she also re- 
membered she had fled from that class to marry Julius 
Caesar. A thrill of emotion passed through her bosom as 
she recalled glorious Olympus, beloved Ida, where she 
had passed such happy days with her lord Dias. With 
these poetical and tender recollections was mingled a 
longing to touch some of the Lauriam silver, but Dame 
Europa hesitated still. She feared her pocket might be 
picked by certain boys abiding in little George's class, 
who were reputed incorrigible. 

Dame Europa' s mind was confused. By this time, the 
fog was more dense within the splendid dining-room than 
without. The old lady did not know what to do. She 
was very anxious to transact business with Rescind. 
Turning the fog to profit, she told little Q-eorge she could 
not go to his class because of the state of the at* 
mosphere, but she promised as she always does, to in- 
stitute a searching inquiry into the case. 

Having so spoken, Dame Europa dismissed all present 
excepting Reschid. Thomas held the door open and 
bowed with on open-mouthed idiotic stare as each boy 
passed out. It is superfluous to add these boys departed 
dissatisfied, especially Ewart and Capel. Each of these 
two thought he would be able to manage the old woman, 
if she would only trust the affairs to him. 

Left alone with Reschid, Dame Europa opened her 
safe, and having accepted Reschid's receipts, handed 
over to him in English, French and German money, a 
very large sum from which she first deducted twelve per 
cent interest. Having concluded the transaction, she 
drank a glass of champagne. Dame Europa always 
honoured the infidel's receipts with a glass of champagne. 

Little George's invitation had thrown a shade of 
melancholy over the old lady's thoughts. She recalled 
with a mournful longing the handsome gods and god- 
desses, the noble demi-gods and, lovely nymphs she had 
deserted when she accepted the stern teaching of the 
Infallible. She thought of the cloudless blue skies 
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and refreshing zephyrs that prevail in that eastern dis- 
trict of her school. 

Whilst the old Dame's mind was agitated by these 
thoughts and recollections, a boy dressed in a black 
soutane, had prevailed on Thomas to admit him. 
approached, and laying his hand on his breast, bowed 
low, and said : 

" Dame Europa, I come from the (Ecumenical to say 
that his Pan-holiness feels deeply sorry but he cannot 
attend the trial because he has been informed that the 
throne erected for him in your amphitheatre is one inch 
lower than that erected for the Infallible. 7 ' 

" Go to the deuce," exclaimed the Dame. You'll drive 
me mad, all of you. Ton my honour, I'd rather go 
back to that perfidious Don Juan, first husband of mine, 
Jupiter, if he would take me, than be tormented by such 
incarnate pests. You have changed Christianityinto dis- 
loyalty, rebellion ; you have made it a ditch of disorders. 
Away with you ! " 

The old lady was fearfully excited. 

" Thomas," she said, addressing the flunkey, " I wish 
to be alone. Sister, you may retire." 

As I retired slowly at some distance behind Historia, 
I oast a side-glance towards Dame Europa. She had 

E oared out a tumbler of marsala, and was arranging 
erself comfortably on the sofa. She seemed resolved to 
drown her troubles in wine. Just as I had reached the 
door, she palled me back and bade me stay. As a rule, 
it was Thomas who assisted at her night toilette* The 
old ma4am did not apprehend creating a scandal, for she 
had the power to make scandals fashionable and convert 
them into ordinary practices. Such was one of her 
prerogatives. 

I have said I was an unlucky wight, born in the dog- 
days. My ill-luck ordained that the old lady should 
just then have a caprice for me. A thousand tunes did 
I curse Ewart and Capel, whose acrobatic discussions 
had confused the old lady's brain, and induced her to 
fly to sensuality and intoxication as a mode pf allaying 
the troubles in which Christianity and civilisation had 
involved her. 
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At length the day arrived when the trial was to be 
continued, and Aleck was to make his speech. The 
atmosphere was bright and the fog had cleared off when 
the school re-assembled. This trial had now assumed a 
pompons, solemn, and formidable aspect. Owing to a 
simple suggestion I had made on the day of my last 
private interview with the old lady, she had invited not 
alone the Infallible and the (Ecumenical, but also the 
chief Rabbi and the Schiek-Islam, to be present at the 
future sittings of the trial. She had ordered four thrones 
to be erected of exactly equal height for the accommoda- 
tion of the prelates. She wished to give each an oppor- 
tunity of explaining why he believed the road of which 
he was custodian to be the shortest and surest to 
Heaven. 

Though these mighty prelates had been induced to 
attend this great Parliament through regard for the 
interest* of tSeir respective flocks, it cannot be denied 
that each felt uncomfortable, not to say angry, at finding 
himself thus compelled to take his place with the repre- 
sentatives of creeds which he abhorred. 

Aleck entered the amphitheatre accompanied by the 
Metropolitan of his class. This- prelate was neither in- 
fallible nor oecumenical; but he considered himself some- 
thing greater than the four enthroned religious chiefs 
put together. Entertaining so high an opinion of 
himself, the Metropolitan did not care for a throne. He 
took a seat immediately behind Aleck, and whilst the 
latter was making his speech, the Metropolitan was in- 
cessantly making* the sign of the cross over him. and 
murmuring process ttuAis orthodox monitorship may 
conquer in the oral strife. 

This is the proper place to mention that before the 
assembling of the classes on that morning, Mark and 
Gortz, had a private interview, with the details of which 
I am unacquainted, but of which I can tell the result. 
They came'to an understanding that William and Aleck 
must appear to all in Dame Europa's court as a riddle— 
that is to say, they were to be, at one and the same time, 
friends, enemies, peaceful, quarrelsome, interested, 
disinterested, allies, neutrals; and, in short, that they 
were to humbug every one. 
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" We'll make it all right with you afterwards," said 
Mark. 

' I'll do it all to your satisfaction," said Gortz, 
shaking his confederate's hand heartily, at the same 
time resolved to cheat Mark, the whole world, and even 
himself if he had the chance. 

When Dame Europa entered the amphitheatre she 
advanced towards the part occupied by the enthroned 
prelates. She saluted each separately, beginning with 
the Infallible, and finishing with the Rabbi. This dis- 
tinction made in favour of the former excited an angry 
feeling in the breasts of the other three, a sentiment 
shared by the boys whose religious opinions they repre- 
sented. A very noisy Jewish lad, named Row-child, 
and who resided generally in John's class, jumped to 
his feet. He was a cheeky little fellow, and, like Tims, 
very much feared by Dame Europa, because he was her 
banker and manipulator of her money. 

" Madam," said Row-child, " I never could for a mo* 
ment have believed you capable of offering such an insult 
to my religion, which is the mother of your own. You 
have saluted the chief of Islamism before our venerable 
Rabbi. And why, madam ? Because the i'nfidel pays 
you twelve per cent. It is too bad, madam. I am 
myself capable of doing much for money ; but, by Father 
Abraham, I would not insult anyone's religion for the 
sake of money. May I ask you, madam, kindly to put 
down my name in the list of speakers in this parliament ? 
You are aware that I am now an incorporated member. 
I wish to say a few words on money as a social power, 
and the influence it exercises on religion." 

" Very good, Master Row-child. Just as you please. 
I protest, by the most powerful Mercury, I never had 
the slightest intention of offending you. I saluted your 
Rabbi last because, as you see, he is sitting at the bottom 
of the cross. You perceive, my dear boy, that the four 
thrones form a cross. I began my salutations at the 
east point, and was necessitated to finish at the south, 
which is the bottom of the cross, and where your Rabbi's 
throne stands." 
. " Very good, madam," said Row-child, affecting not 
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to understand the fall drift of Dame Europa's words ; 
" I suppose I must accept your explanations.'' 

The shrewd boy diet not care to press anoint which 
might cost money, but could make none. He sat down, 
apparently satisfied. There were murmurs of whispered 
jokes ana low laughter heard in different parts of the 
amphitheatre, 

Silence having been obtained, Aleck rose. He was a 
tall, fair- complex ioned, very handsome lad. He was 
a military student, and possessed considerable knowledge 
of the different sciences connected with the profession 
of arms. He understood fortification and the construc- 
tion of batterieft, aft well as strategy and tactics. His 
personal appearance was attractive, and his manners 
affable and refined. 

" Madam," said Aleck, with much dignity, "Am I 
summoned here, and am I to be tried here after the same 
fashion as your other monitors? Can I be compelled 
to give an account of the actions of my class, or to 
justify my own conduct before this tribunal, when you 
know perfectly well, madam, that you have fcot no juris- 
diction, or at least but very partial authority over the 
class of which I am monitor. Your authority, madam, 
is absolute over the other classes of your school, but 
over mine very limited. Still, madam, as you hold that 
little magic wand — Public Opinion — in virtue of which 
you exercise a vast power, I obey your summons." 

(Great noise and murmurs of dissatisfaction from op- 
posing classes, with cries of " Hear, hear," from all of 
Aleck's boys.) 

" Dame Europa," went on Aleck, " our most noble 
class is not built on any freehold of yours. It is built 
on land belonging to our remote ancestors, who were 
the aborigines, the first owners and landlords. It is 
true, madam, we rent from you a small portion of land, 
at a nominal price; but it must not be forgotten that 
you would have been delighted to give it us for nothing, 
that we may build there, and so present a barrier to 
the howling winds, sleety rains, and unwholesome damp- 
ness that sweep down irom those Borean climes. Be- 
sides, we exterminated the wolves and bears and other 
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wild animals that roamed ever those wide, deserted 
tracts. As a recompense for these services, you finally 
enfranchised us, and gave us that land as a freehold for 
ever. Our class now covers an immense area, stretching 
far beyond the preoitits of your school, madam. Very 
blind and very ignorant must those be who ignore, or 
try to ignore, the rapid progress we have made in civi- 
lization. In our class, too, is to be found the right 
interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. 

"I think it well, Dame Europa, to remind you of 
these indisputable facts, because my class is now en- 
gaged in running large wings eastward, on grounds 
which do not, in any way come under your jurisdiction. 
I here formally announce the advances We are making 
in an easterly direction for the benefit of any of your 
monitors who, upon some trumped-up and commonplace 
excuse, may seek to interfere with us, and so, perhaps, 
get up a row in your own buildings." 

"0, Aleck," exclaimed Dame Europa, "I see the 
whole case. It is vastly to your credit to have built 
such splendid terraces on these wild tracts of mine, where 
the presence of wolves and bears always prevented any 
of us from setting a foot, and where the cold was such as 
to render the place wholly unfit for play-grounds fbr the 
school, or indeed for any use that we knew of. I do not < 
forget that those wolves and bears often came down in 
herds, devouring or carrying off the small children 
before our eyes. My school, Aleck, certainly owes you 
an immense debt of gratitude, I really did not recog- 
nise it before. I now believe you have contributed 
more to the advancement of civilisation than any other 
of my monitors. You have indeed been a good monitor, 
Aleck, 

Dame Europa began to feel' greatly attracted by 
Aleck. Forgetting all the previous speakers, her heart 
was touched with new sympathies, and throbbed with 
fresh emotions. 

The Metropolitan was just then making innumerable 
signs of the Cross on Aleck's back. 

"Now, madam," went on the orator, " having settled 
once and for ever the question of landlord and tenant, 
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or rather of landlord and landlord, I roust add, that class 
has as little connection with your complicated federal 
laws as has our long-necked white bear with the short- 
necked brown bear of Pindus, which your gypsies teach 
to dance waltzes and quadrilles. The other monitors of 
your school, madam, are leaseholders, not one is an 
independant freehold proprietor, as I am. But, Dame 
Europa, you enfranchised us because of the services we 
rendered to your school. We not only exterminated the 
wolves and bears which ravaged certain portions of your 
grounds, but by preventing the savage hordes that he 
immediately beyond our frontiers from passing through 
our gates, we saved your entire school from destruction. 
Had these barbarians been suffered to pass our boundaries, 
they would have forced their way to your apartments, 
and then, madam, who could have guaranteed your 
safety and your honour ? You might have found yourself 
in the position of the wretched yoman who w J lately 
outraged in civilised and Christian England, by eight 
lads. You remember, possibly, the answer made by 
Slater, one of the criminals, in answer to a question of 
Mr. Justice Mellor, and you cannot have forgotten the 
remarks made by the learned Judge : ' I want to know/ 
he said, ' how it is possible, in a Christian country like 
> England, that there should be such a state of feeling 
among boys of even thirteen, sixteen, and eighteen 
years old. It is outrageous. If there are missionaries 
wanted for the heathen, there are heathens in England 
who require teaching a great deal more than those 
abroad' 

" Yes, my lady Europa, we saved your honour and 
your life, as well as those of every member of your 
family. I dare not think of the crimes we prevented. 
Like the Biblical cities * of the plain, your classes might 
have been desolated by avenging fire from heaven." 

" Oh, Aleck, Aleck!" cried the old lady, " I see yon 
have been entrusted with a great mission, and that you 
are fulfilling it nobly. I only wonder I didn't perceive 
it before." 

" Oh, learned madam, that is easily explained. You 
forget the past because you are wholly engrossed by the 
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present. You forget our services because you are per- 
petually thinking of the Infallible, and of his troubles, 
and his syllabus, and of the intrigues in his class. And 
I must now say, all the rows in your school are caused 
by the Infallible, and not by us. The late Louis, 
madam, whose death I deeply deplore, together with 
Joseph, made a great fuss about the Mussulman boys. 
Both these monitors said in their speeches that the boys 
of Abdullah's class, and their relatives who dwell beyond 
your boundaries, were the cause of all the rows that take 
place in your school. But what will you say, madam, 
when I tell you that into my class there have rushed 
from time to time no less than one hundred and forty 
different races, speaking no less than forty distinct lan- 
guages, but we, by the help of God, our great physical 
strength and vast mental superiority, succeeded not alone 
in arresting their progress, which, as I have already said, 
might have extended to your apartments, but we compelled 
them to settle down amongst us, we educated, we civilised 
them, and made them indeed good and worthy Christians. 
And now, madam, I ask you to contrast the conduct of 
John and Louis with that of my class, in the cause of 
Christianity and civilisation. To make a comparison 
would be farcical. I shall demonstrate the truth of my 
assertions, so as to put it beyond doubt. Look at my 
boys, madam. Bless them! Yes, they are blest, blest 
night and day by our good Metropolitan, who also 
blesses me, and everyone in our class. Look at them, I 
repeat." Here Aleck turned towards his class, and 
extended his arm in the same direction — " Of what race 
would you wish to see a specimen, which you will 
not find amongst my boys, in its highest development 
and perfection ? Do you wish for Russniaks, Slaves, Tar- 
tars, Finns, Persians or Transcaucasians ? You will find 
them here, madam. Or, do you seek Circassians, 
Georgians, Mingrelians, Armenians, Cossacks, Servians, 
or Bulgarians? We can present you the finest speci- 
mens. Would you like to see Buchanans, Chinese, 
Lettons, Esthonians, Germans, Greeks, Poles, Mon- 
golians, Galmucks, Ostiaks, boys from Siberia, even 
from, remote Kamtschatka ? We can gratify you. 

"All these lads, Dame Europa, rushed in thousands, 

p 
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wild as the asses of Numidia, and from many direc- 
tions, into my class. They would have run through 
it from end to end, and afterwards have desolated 
your entire school had we not known how to deal 
with them. They were wild lads without religion, 
without moral principles, devoid of humanity, many of 
them little better than cannibals, knowing no desire 
superior to the gratification of mere animal appetites. 
We arrested the wild invasion of these savage creatures, 
and having induced them to settle down amongst us y we 
taught them religion, we made them obedient to our 
laws, and our laws, madam, are very different to those of 
civilized John. The laws that prevail in his class are 
full of loop-holes, through which every pettifogging 
lawyer can creep in and out as he pleases. Yes, madam, 
it is not too much to sav of my class that we converted 
our breasts into bulwarks and fortifications, our arms into 
trenches and redans, and our bodies into towers, to 
defend your school. But, madam, had we not been 
inspired by a noble spirit of disinterested humanity, we 
could not nave accomplished what we have done. Had 
we not been animated by the true spirit of Christianity, 
and inspired by zeal for the propagation of civilization, 
and if to these sentiments we had not added a profound 
respect for yourself, what would have been easier for us 
than to combine with those savages, and, united with them, 
have taken possession of your school after having expelled 

?rou. But, madam, we did not act so. We proved our 
ove for your person, and our disinterested zeal for your 
best interests. We protected your rights, most noble 
lady. We have done for you what no other class in this 
establishment has ever done, or will ever have the chance 
of doing for you. Yes, madam, we extirpated the wolves 
and the bears, and we have civilized the human monsters 
that threatened your peace. I think, therefore, that my 
class ought to occupy the first place in your affections. " 

" Decidedly, Aleck. Your case is altogether excep- 
tional. Your case forms in itself an incarnation of prima 
facie innocence. How often amid the quick-rushing 
events of this busy, thoughtless world," added Dame 
Europa in a deprecating tone, "do wo misunderstand 
our best friends ! " 
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" Eulogitos o Theos I " (Blessed be God) ; " the dove 
with its olive branch is guiding you in safety to the 
ark," whispered the Metropolitan to Aleck. 

Whilst uttering these words, the Metropolitan made the 
sign of the cross repeatedly on Aleck's back. 

"Yes, Dame Europa," continued Aleck, "Joseph and 
Louis had the impertinence to call us uncivilized and 
barbarous, and John, too, I have no doubt, thinks us 
such. Noble princess, you can see from yonder window, 
in the remote distance, a range of little hills which we 
call Ourals, or the girdle, and which in former times you 
designated Hyperboreas, because you regarded them as 
marking the limits of your jurisdiction. These hills 
covered with tall trees, enclose beneath the surface 
veins of valuable metals. Numbers of workmen are 
there employed cutting down the timber for fire- 
wood, whilst others work the mines for the benefit 
of some of our rich boys. Madam, I would not 
exchange one of these workmen for a hundred boys of 
Louis's or John's class, so vastly superior do I hold 
mine to be. Yes, Dame Europa, my boys stand higher 
in true civilization and sincere religion than any others 
of your school. They possess more philanthropic feeling, 
and above all they are better grounded in the virtue of hos- 
pitality, which is the corner-stone of civilized life, and 
which I must add, is a virtue unknown in the classes of 
Louis and John, where, however, a bad imitation is ex- 
hibited either through motives of selfishness or ostenta- 
tion. No, madam, I would not exchange one of my 
honest working laas for one hundred and fifty of John's 
filthy boys taken from Petticoat Lane, or Fox Court, 
Grays Inn. I spent three weeks in John's class, and 
looked thoroughly into his civilization. As for Louis' 
boys, their crimes are still so fresh in the memory of all 
present that I need only allude to them. I would advise 
brother John, madam, instead of fox-hunting on horse- 
back, to take a turn on foot through Fox Court and see 
how his "boys are living there. He will find them 
wretchedly fed, and sleeping by half dozens in the same 
bed, leading altogether a life of crime and brutality, 
unknown to the savages of my class, even in their 
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aboriginal wilds. And this occurs in a country that 
trumpets loud its Christianity." 

" Bless me," exclaimed Dame Europa, in horror. " Ib 
this true, John ? " 

" I shall reply, ma'am, when my turn comes. At present 
I obey your first order not to interrupt." 

" very well, John, very well. Proceed Aleck." 

" Joseph, madam, has very cleverly represented him- 
self as the Defender of the faith. He went on describing 
what I must call his Trojan wars, when he was attacked 
by the Mussulman boys and blockaded in the new Ilium, 
his pavilion Vienna. I hope little Ewart — who has a pla- 
tonic affection for Homer, though he has never, when he 
had the power, done anything to help Homer's descen- 
dants — will write a new Iliad, and give a strong colouring 
to Priam Joseph's conduct. I admit that but for that 
Hector, John Sobieski, the pavilion Vienna would have 
passed under the rule of Agamemnon Soliman ; and had it 
not been for those Dardanoi, the Hungarian boys, the 
whole class would have been mussulmanized. I confess I 
waited in expectation of hearing Joseph recount some 
single-handed combat between his Paris and Menelaus, or 
between his JEneas and Diomedes, but he did not care to 
panegyrize his gladiators. It accorded better with his 
tastes to attack the private character of women of our 
class, of women too — poor Betsy and Kate — who were 
long ago laid in their graves. I would not condescend 
to lower myself to the level of such meanness as to rake 
up the faults or follies of dead women ; but, were I capable 
of doing so, I could bring forward some savoury scandal 
respecting proceedings that occurred in little pavilion 
Vienna at various periods. I could quote from what 
occurred there, examples exceeding anything that has 
et been stated here illustrative of human corruption, 
ut, madam, I forbear to touch such matters. I shall 
merely confine myself to saying that Joseph's class did 
not save our Faith. The Mussulmans were led against 
your school by two treacherous boys of Joseph's class, 
Zapolya and Toekely ; and had the class been overrun by 
the barbarians, the blame would have rested with mem- 
bers of the class who had introduced the enemy, and the 
class would have remained for ever chargeable with the 
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crime of having ruined the Christian faith in your school. 
Joseph claims for his boys the praise due to defenders of 
the faith. No, no, madam, they did not fight in defence 
of the faith, neither did they fight for your interests as 
we did. They fought for their own safety. 

" Now, maaam, let us suppose that Joseph's class had 
been defeated on that occasion: the Mussulman boys 
could not have proceeded further; they would have 
been stopped in their career, hemmed in by the boys of 
the other classes. They would have had to encounter 
my one hundred and forty different races, speaking forty 
distinct languages. What could the Mussulman boys 
have done? They would have been compelled to 
yield ; they could not have gone a step further. They 
would have been treated as we treated the savage hordes 
that inundated our - class. After having been subdued, 
they would have been incorporated in the different 
civilized classes, and finally absorbed, casting off all 
traces of their savage barbarity. 

" In fact, madam, I am inclined to believe that the 
actual miserable condition of these barbarian lads in your 
school at the present day, is owing to the circumstance of 
Joseph's boys having arrested their advance into the centre 
of your school. By compelling them to retreat, Joseph's 
class enabled them to concentrate themselves in the 
south-eastern point of your school, in close contiguity 
to their barbarous allies who dwell on the other side of 
your boundaries. It is evident, Dame Europa, that had 
these Mussulman boys been allowed to advance into the 
centre of your school, and then forced to settle there 
in different classes, the triumph of the Bible over the 
Koran would have been certain." 

" Never! never ! " exclaimed the Schiek-Islam, with 
warmth. "On the contrary, had we been allowed' 
to penetrate to the centre of this establishment, the* 
merciful God would have converted you all to Islamism^ 
We would have exhorted you, in the words of th# 
Koran ; we would have said to you : 4 Open thy heart 
to Islamism ; it is the work of God, who hath created 
men to embrace it : it is the holy and eternal faith, but 
the greatest part of mankind are plunged in ignorance.' 
Yes, Aleck, my son, Inshallah ! Inshallah ! (please God) 
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We adore only Hoo-Hoo (Him). He alone is huk (im- 
mortal). Yes, schuker Allah (thanks to God), mashallah 
(God's will be done)." 

Here the Schiek-Islam bent his head, and covered 
both sides of his face with his hands ; then rising slightly 
from his. throne, he cast his eyes towards th! dSn£ 
and turning towards the east, bowed reverently. 

Great clamour, expressive of the strongest disappro- 
bation, here rose from the classes of Aleck and little 
George, whilst all the others maintained an apathetic 
tranquillity. 

Whilst the Schiek-Islam was speaking, Aleck re- 
garded him with a look of proud disdain. Were that 
lad an hereditary emperor his demeanour could not be 
more supercilious. The Infallible, who, because of his 
old grievances against the (Ecumenical had often shut 
his eyes to Abdullah's doings, now laying aside his 
apparent apathy, addressed the representative of the 
Mohammedan church, saying jocosely : 

" Reverend Schiek, as we live in an age of pledges, 
I would advise you to pledge your mosque of St. Sophia 
the next time you send Reschid to John's and Louis's 
classes to raise money. I am sure you would never be 
able to redeem it, and my Catholic boys, who will have 
advanced the money, will transfer the security to me. In 
this way St. Sophia would be united to St. Peters, aH 
our religious differences would cease, and I should he- 
come real (Ecumenical as well as Infallible. Dame 
Europa, I believe this to be the simplest mode of 
settling the vexed question of the union of the churches." 

Dame Europa saw nothing improbable in the idea of 
St. Sophia being pawned. It would only be putting 
that mosque in the same category as the rest of the 
Vakoof. The Christian boys had lately become dis- 
satisfied, and refused to aavance money on Reschid's 
receipts. They wanted tangible security. Under • this 
impression the old lady said : 

" An excellent idea, your Holiness, an excellent idea. 
House property is good security. It is what we may 
call terra firma. After all, reverend Schiek, it is much 
better to pledge your mosque to the Christians than to 
the Jew-boys, You would get much easier terms. The 
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pawn-broking system, I presume, is not yet known 
amongst you Mussulmans/' 

The Infallible was a really good man. He had a bene- 
volent, fatherly heart, that embraced the entire human 
race. He sincerely desired the union of all the churches ; 
he had given expression to his wishes, but had not been 
able to get them carried into effect. Sitting in that 
assembly, clothed in a purple robe covered with the 
finest and whitest lace, ana holding in his hand the 
pastoral crook, or crozier, he looked the Good Shepherd j 
whilst the two golden keys, borne conspicuously, pro- 
claimed him the successor of St. Peter, having the 
power to bind and to loose. Unfortunately, the Infal- 
lible lived in times when a degenerate diplomacy pre- 
vailed, whicji defeated the execution of his good inten- 
tions. 

The (Ecumenical wore a plain black cassock of the 
Greek Church, and a black veil above his Calimafki. 
He. too, carried in his hand a pastoral crook. Having 
listened attentively to the observations of the Infallible, 
he said, leaning on his pateritza (crook) : 

" I hope, Dame Europa, Victor and Mark will continue 
to keep His Holiness, my brother in Christ, shut up 
in his cell. Powerless, he will be harmless. If they 
only do that, whether St. Sophia be pledged or not, 
our religious disputes will be at an end." 

The (Ecumenical spoke in a jocular tone, though 
affecting a diplomatic gravity of manner. 

"Well, glorious Dame! Beautiful Rebecca!" ex- 
claimed the Chief Rabbi, suddenly rising; "I wait, 
with Job-like patience, expecting shortly to see not 
only St. Sophia, but all Jerusalem, pledged at my head- 
boy Row-child's shop as security for a ten-per-cent. 
loan. Should they be redeemed, 1 should expect to see 
them afterwards pawned at the shop of another of my 
boys, Attenborough, for a third of their value, at twenty- 
five per cent, interest. Attenborough, to my own know- 
ledge, Dame Europa, has advanced money on quantities 
of bibles, splendidly bound in ivory and velvet; he has also 
advanced money on gold and silver ecclesiastical vessels, 
crosses and ornaments, as well aa on gold-embroidered 
vestments, chasubles, copes, and mitres. It comes, Dame 
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Europa, it comes. The triumph of Judaism comes. 
Then my brother in Abraham, his Panagiotis the (Ecu- 
menical, who sits at the right of the Cross, and my 
brother in Isaac, the Infallible, who sits at the head of 
the Gross, will both be obliged to abandon their thrones. 
I may possibly be able to get them something to do 
amongst my boys." 

The cheeky effrontery of the, Rabbi's manner was as 
offensive to the majority of the assembly as the obser- 
vations he made. During his speech he was frequently 
interrupted with cries of " Silence," " Blasphemy, "Im- 
pudence," " Insolence," " Turn him out," " Quee-e-ecc," 
" Order, order ;" and these exclamations were accom- 
panied with stamping and rubbing of boots on. the 
floor. 

Order having been restored by the ringing of Dame 
Europa' s bell, both prelates made simultaneously a move- 
ment, as if about to rise from their thrones. Both looked 
angry. Still the Rabbi coolly held his ground, con- 
tinuing to say : 

" Never mind. It will come. It comes. It comes. 
It will come." 

The noise and confusion had disturbed Dame Europa; 
but she looked terrified when she saw Row-child rise 
from his seat, evidently in bad temper. Close behind 
pressed two of his adherents, named Louis and Kisch. 
The former was famous for breaking, the latter for 
fabricating, those legal documents called " deeds of com- 
position." 

" Dame Europa," said Row-child, " we do not intend 
to eat our woras. We acknowledge the large-hearted- 
ness with which you have acted, xou have granted us 
a liberal constitution. You alone, madam, reign in this 
•school, but you do not govern here. Your monitors 
govern; we all conduct your business. In business 
transactions, madam, freedom of speech is an essential 
requisite. I, with other boys of my religious faith, 
have become proprietors of the chief establishments 
of printed handbills in your school ; therefore, madam, 
We share in some degree — perhaps not a little— jrour 
prerogative of wielding and directing public opinion. 
Having premised thus much, I must say our Rabbi 
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only exercised his just rights in speaking his opinions 
freely. The fundamental principles on which the con- 
stitution of this school is based are excellent ; argument 
may be answered by argument, and for money we must 
get money's worth. Here Justice holds her balance 
steadily ; the law does not favour the rich man, to the 
disadvantage of the poor, provided the poor always 
can pay the law expenses. Our reverend Rabbi, I re- 
peat, has said nothing either false or offensive. He 
said, We Jews are ready to advance money on certain 
property, if offered in pledge ; and I ask you, madam, 
is it not more philanthropic to lend money than to allow 
our fellow-creatures to pine in want ? As to our accept- 
ing security for these loans, that is merely a matter 
of business. And believe me, madam, these Christians 
would'nt come to us to pledge their property if they 
could do better elsewhere. 

"Madam," said John, standing up, "I am always 
open to conviction. As a lad of business, I must con- 
fess I do not see anything objectionable in what has 
been said by the last speaker. If we Christian boys 
have advanced money to the infidels to help them to 
keep up their establishments, why should'nt the Jew 
boys advance money for building and repairing our 
churches ? " 

" I agree with you, John. I see nothing objectionable 
in such transactions," said Dame Europa, who had given 
some money to Row-child to invest. 

Aleck endeavoured, but vainly, to show the old lady 
that by such proceedings the power of Judaism was 
exalted, and the influence of Christianity diminished. 
The old lady, touched in her pocket, which was the 
most sensitive spot in her system, lost temper, and said 
tartly — 

" Business first ! business first ! We can't ruin trade 
for the sake of Infallibles and (Ecumenicals. We should 
soon be all bankrupts. We can no longer exclude from 
the school these clever Jew business boys to gratify par- 
sons and curates. Parsons and curates, indeed ! Those 
gentlemen spend all we give them, and what do they rive 
in return ? We never get even interest from them. This 
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state of things cannot continue. The time will come 
when parsons, too, must pay interest. The charity 
system is a luxury, instituted to keep up establishments, 
and throw dust in our eyes. But let it be henceforth 
known that from this day forward, business is business 
in this school. And no matter what kind it may be, com* 
mercial, ecclesiastical, diplomatic, theological, or social, I 
do not recognise it unless it brings in a good percentage. 
Your Keverences, the question is settled once and for 
ever. Let us now proceed to the order of the day. Go 
on, Aleck." 

The old lady rang her bell, and silence immediately 
prevailed. 

"Dame Europa," said Aleck, in continuation, "I 
have said my class is the only one in the school that has 
studied your interests, or sincerely endeavoured to exe- 
cute your wishes; and, despite the boasting of John, 
Louis, Joseph and William, who call us barbarians, I say 
our class is the most civilised and most Christian in your 
school ; there is no mistake about it, madam. However, 
before I proceed to define what we Orthodox boys 
understand by real Christianity and civilisation, allow me 
to remind you that my class, tfefore arriving at its present 
high position, before becoming the sacred bulwark of 
your school, passed through five periods of severe trial. 
Our class was tried like gold ore in the fiirnace, under our 
first Christian monitors Olga, the virtuous Wladimir, and 
the saintly Alexander Newski. Then came Ivan the 
Terrible, and Peter the Great. Who could describe the 
condition of our class during the reigns of these five 
monitors ? We were then going through the process of 
amalgamation with the hundred and forty races already 
mentioned. An impartial judge, looking at the present 
condition of our class, is bound to confess that there is 
not another in your school more highly developed, either 
mentally or socially. Yes, yes, brother John, you may 
smile and grin ; I see you ; out, as you are open to cm* 
motion, perhaps you will have patience to hear me to the 
end. We stand before Dame Europa now, not only a* 
gentleman and gentleman, but as Christian and Christian; 
therefore a sneer becomes you ill, brother* John. The 
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Jew boys .how mow r«peot tor ChAtuurity ftan 
you." 

"Order, John, order!" said Dame Europa. 

John, who had sneered at some of Aleck's remarks, 
now went to the opposite extreme, and put on a very 
sanctimonious look. 

" Our Olga, madam," continued Aleck, " a truly 
virtuous ana good woman, went to the (Ecumenical 
Polyeuctus, dt the time when Constantine Porphyro- 
gennetus was monitor of Abdullah's class. Olga was 
baptised, Constantine himself being her god-father. At 
the font he gave her the name of Helena. These asso- 
ciations, Dame Europa, make that class, now in the 
hands of that infidel, Abdullah, most dear to us. And 
we are determined to free that class from the grasp of 
John and his gentile allies. Yes, madam, we will fight for 
that object with every weapon we can oommand, whether 
blows or plot,, intri^e* or diplomatic negotiations. 

"But, to proceed with my narrative. Wladimir, 
grandson of our good Helena, by his marriage with the 
beautiful Princess Anna, became connected, with the 
Constantines. He introduced Christianity wholesale into 
our class. He flung down the pagan idols, and invited 
all the boys, great and small, rich and poor, to be bap* 
tised in our stream, the Borysthenes. Wladimir intro- 
duced, from Constantino's class into ours, the Scriptures, 
of which previously we knew nothing. This gave offence 
to the Infallible, who would have wished us to adopt his 
dogma. But the deed was done. The Infallible was far 
away from us, and when he first thought of Christianising 
us, we had already accepted a form of Christianity. 
Ever since then, madam, the Infallibles have had a grudge 
against us, and have often tried to raise the school against 
us, especially in those days when all the other classes 
professed the Catholic religion. 

" Now, noble princess, allow me to explain how we 
orthodox boys understand Christianity and civilization. 
To do so effectually, I must turn away from the secular 
history of the school and say a few words about our 
church. 5 ' 

♦'Bless thee! Bless thee!" murmured the Metro- 
politan. 
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The boys did not take much notice of these blessings. 
They had become accustomed to them. 

" Saint Paul," Dame Europa, continued Aleck, " once 
a zealous Pharisee and violent persecutor of Christianity, 
a Roman citizen, one deeply skilled in Hebrew learning! 
was made an instrument by the Lord for the foundation 
of the first Christian churches in the East. The great 
apostle of the Gentiles preached the Gospel at last at 
Corinth, a city at that time famous for idolatry and 
debauchery. The Christian churches thus established in 
the East were flung open to the Jews and heathens. 
The evangelist Luke who wrote the 'Acts of the 
Apostles, ' tells us these churches were independent one 
of the other, but all united in fraternal love and mutual 
charity. The words of Jesus were"0? idv dikq yevi<T0cu 
nfya? iv v/uv, Sara* jjjjl&v Sid/covo? (Mark i. 43.) Priests in those 
days, Dame Europa, had no idea of grasping secular power. 
In the churches of those days there was no distinction 
made between rich and poor, weak and powerful! master 
and slave. All were equal. A true fraternity prevailed 
amongst these early Christians. No wonder that the 
oppressed masses quickly embraced the heavenly teaching ! 
And remember, madam, that in • those days, in Greece 
and Rome, slavery existed in a form more terrible than 
anything we have seen in modern times in America. But 
Christianity in those days was indeed pure and undefiled. 

" St. Paid having established churches at Corinth, 
Macedonia, and other parts of the East, went to Borne 
and established a church there. Soon after this event, a 
terrible persecution broke out against the Christians of 
Rome. It was a tune of great disaster. Those poor 
Christians not daring to assemble in their churches, took 
refuge in the catacombs where the priests celebrated mass 
in secret. 

"Now, madam, it seems strange that the Infallible 
should call his church the oldest and the most correct in 
doctrine, when the churches of Palestine and Egypt, of 
Asia and Greece had been established long before. 

" It was unfortunate for the first Roman Christians that 
the pagans of that imperial city conceived the most per- 
verted ideas concerning the faitn of Christ. Some believed 
that Christianity was a heresy from Judaism ; and as at 
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that time the Jews were detested and despised both by- 
Greeks and Romans, the Christians came in for a share 
of the obloquy. In other cases, the Roman Christians 
were represented as political conspirators. 

" In Asia Minor, Palestine ana Greece, the condition 
of the churches was different. Owing to Alexander the 
Great and his successors, the Greek language was uni- 
versally understood throughout the East, openinga free 
career for the propagation of the Gospel. The Hebrew 
or Syro-Chaldaic being spoken by the people of Palestine, 
the Christians in those regions received without per- 
secution the Gospels in the original. Before the close 
of the first century, paganism and Judaism were both 
paralyzed. The heathens have seen their temples 
deserted. The meat of the animals sacrificed to God 
could not find buyers, even men to touch it. Pecuniary 
ruin faced them, therefore they voluntarily abandoned 
their religion to enlist in that of our Orthodox Church, 
which is the original pure church of Christ. 

" But meanwhile, wnat was going on in Rome ? The 
poor persecuted Christians of that city translated the 
Greek and Hebrew Scriptures into Latin, and they altered 
many passages in order to give them a political colouring, 
suitable to the hard times, hoping by such means to lessen 
the rage of persecution. 

" Far be it from me, Dame Europa, to seek to detract 
from the glory which encircles the Roman Church of those 
days. Who can contemplate without admiring the 
courage of her martyrs who bore unflinchingly, for the 
faith of Christ, the tortures inflicted by the Roman 
emperors ? Those faithful witnesses went forth to meet 
a cruel death not only calmly but cheerfully, and not 
unfrequently their examples so influenced the very 
soldiers appointed to be their executioners, that they too 
embraced Christ. In this way, madam, the blood of those 
martyrs became the seed of the faith. The catacombs 
were in those days of persecution converted into temples, 
where the holy sacrifice was offered, and where Christ 
was worshipped in sincerity and truth. But, madam, I 
am sorry to say that when persecution ceased, Christianity 
in Rome became tainted with politics, and lost much of its 
original purity." 
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" I have said, madam, and I still maintain, that all 
the evils of our school originate in the cell of the In- 
fallible. I shall now tell what these Latin boys did as 
soon as Christianity ceased to be persecuted in Rome. 
They sent many pretended apostles to dig the bed of 
that pure stream of Christianity which had been in- 
tended by the Giver of all good as a fount of consolation 
for all mankind, making no exception of bond or free, 
of rich or poor. These pretended apostles dug the bed 
of that sacred stream, and caused it to run in some parts 
pure, in others, muddy. In some places they made it 
disappear mysteriously under bed of dry sand, or carried 
its course through aeep forests, or dark caverns, or 
dried-up ponds, whence, emerging, it dashed down over 
gigantic Niagarian falls, terrifying the human senses and 
mind. That church, madam, into which it was intended 
all should enter on terms of perfect equality, departed 
from its primitive apostolic mission. Passages were 
introduced into the Scriptures, of which we find no traces 
in the original text, and all are required to believe 
without inquiring. It was all a struggle for supremacy 
and temporal power, and converted the cross of Christ 
into a standard of persecution and 'slaughter. 

il The Orthodox church, madam, is not chargeable 
with any of these crimes. I have said, and I emphati- 
cally repeat, that all the rows that have occurred in the 
world since the first introduction of Christianity have 
had their rise, not in Constantinople, but in Rome. And 
all the rows in the school for which William and Joseph 
would wish to make Abdullah's class responsible, have 
all had their origin in Victor's. And Victor, who is now 
under excommunication, knows that perfectly well. 
Victor, madam, has done us all good service in confining 
your Infallible chaplain within the limits of his cell. 
The Infallible, advised by Master Capel, wishes to 
arrogate to himself three kinds of power — the paternal, 
civil, and spiritual. Beware, madam, beware! How- 
ever, Dame Europa, I shall not longer trespass on a 
domain which has its proper official guardians. I entered 
on theological subjects without asking permission of the 
(Ecumenical or the Metropolitan. I was carried away 
by a sudden burst of zeal. It is a great happiness for 
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me to see these holy Fathers here present ; they will 
know how to reply to Master Capel when the proper 
time comes. They are sound theologians, and pro- 
foundly versed in our ecclesiastical history, I do not wish 
to linger on ecclesiastical ground. I shall merely repeat 
what I have said. Our church is St. Paul's church, the 
church of the Infallible is also St. Paul's, founded by that 
apostle after he had founded the church at Corinth." 

Here there was a burst of applause from Aleck's class 
and from George's, in which many of John's ^ and 
William's boys joined, whilst the boys of Louis, Victor, 
Brabant and Joseph hissed vociferously. The uproar 
became so great tnat Aleck sat down. Order having 
been restored, he rose and said — 

" It seems to me, madam, that in this school of ours 
3,t the present day, we are ready to tear one another in 
pieces for an abstract idea, whilst we pass over without 
a remark the most abominable crimes, though committed 
before our eyes. Our moral sense is perverted, and we 
are equally obtuse as regards religious questions. What 
can be more absurd than the doctrine held by these Latin 
boys concerning the supremacy of St. Peter. The 
apostles were all equal. There existed between them 
perfect fraternity and equality. For my own part, I 
think if there were a primacy it ought to be in favour 
of St. Paul, who was undeniably the founder of our 
orthodox church as well as that of Rome. Believe me, 
madam, the entire evil comes from the Infallible and his 
predecessors, who, as everybody knows, tried to trample 
on empires and make kings their vassals, and thrones 
their footstools." 

The Infallible, leaning his head on one side, here 
looked up at Aleck. A sly, humourous expression 
glanced from his half-closed eyes, and a slightly-sarcastic 
smile played about his mouth. In this way he con- 
tinued for some minutes to regard Aleck, looking at him 
with the intentness and keenness of a naturalist engaged 
in examining an insect under a microscope. Meanwhile 
the (Ecumenical, whose countenance glowed with de- 
light, lifted his crozier and made the sign of the cross 
towards Aleck, behind whom stood the Metropolitan pray- 
ing and blessing and crossing more vehemently than ever. 
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The Chief Rabbi, who had been looking with ap- 
parent apathy on these proceedings, now turned quietly 
to Row-child, and said — 

" It will come. It will come. Mind, buy the pro- 
prietorship of as many of these hand-bill establishments 
as you can, or at least take shares in them. But, above 
all things, amass money. Now that we enjoy fell 
political freedom, money will do the rest, my boy. 

The Schiek-Islam had stared with a look of stolid 
idiotcy on the confusion that prevailed. He lifted his 
hands and shook his head in a stupid way, pretending 
great commiseration, but when the clamour was loudest 
he beckoned Rescind to his side. 

" Reschid, now is your opportunity," he whispered in 
his ear ; •' there's sure to be a fight. You go and pretend 
to side with both parties, and try to induce 'em to take 
some of our receipts." 

Dame Europa seeing the trial interrupted by these 
violent disputes, tried to turn aside the bitterness of 
polemic vituperation by alluding to the lives of the early 
Christians and their noble spirit of martyrdom. She 
knew by experience that the subject of Christianity could 
not be discussed in her school without involving, as con- 
sequences, broken heads and maimed limbs. She had 
overheard the words of the Rabbi. She understood their 
significance, and was not surprised at the hopes he enter- 
tained. She looked at the Schiek-Islam whose religion 
was so despised by the great majority of her school, 
though that religion preached the worship of the one 
true God. Dame Europa was agitated ; when addressing 
Aleck she said : 

" I remember perfectly well, Aleck, the case of those 
early Christian martyrs to whom you have alluded. I 
had at that time the misfortune to be the wife of Nero, 
my third husband. I became a convert to Christianity 
without his knowledge. I had a subterranean chapel 
where I attended divine worship. Had Nero known I 
was a Christian, I should not be here to-day to tell the 
story. Everybody knows what a monster he was. He 
not only put thousands of Christians to death, but actually 
murdered his own mother Agrippina. I think he was 
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mad. Scarcely was I married to him when we had a 
poisoning case m the family. He instructed Mrs. Locusta, 
the official poisoner of the imperial family, and who 
according to Tacitus,, was also a member of the govern- 
ment, to despatch that poor lad Britannicus by putting 
poison into his wine. That affair terrified me. Knowing 
the wretch's private life, I began to fear he would put me 
out of the way and marry his mistress Poppaea Savina, 
who was the instigator of his mother's murder. That 
abominable Poppaea ! She was so luxurious that she 
every day toot a bath of asses' milk to beautify her 
appearance. The milk of five hundred mother-asses 
was daily consumed for this purpose. As to Nero, it is 
useless to talk of his deeds. We all know he burned 
our Infallible' s pavilion, and danced and sang whilst he 
looked on at the conflagration. I do believe he was 
mad. He twice walked naked through the streets of 
Rome. You can easily believe he was not a man to 
encourage the erection of churches. What was his 
fate ? He fled from his exasperated enemies, and 
hid in a stable where he committed suicide; his last 
words being : * Oh, Jupiter, what great artist dies to 

day!' 

" It is undeniable," went on Dame Europa, " that in 
those days the deepest corruption prevailed in that class. 
We had Egyptian impostors of all kinds, cheating our 
boys and introducing all kinds of Asiatic and African 
superstitions and religious swindles. In that class 
Christianity found but few supporters, those who could 
distinguish its light amidst the surrounding darkness. 
We, who had accepted the principles of the Bible, 
hoped to see Divine truth propagated, but our hopes 
were in vain. These magicians and astrologers had free 
access to our apartments, consequently we could have no 
hope of erecting public churches. Aleck, you may 
continue your speech, and I must confess that what you 
have said up to this moment is more logical and contains 
more historic truth than is to be found in all put to- 
gether that the previous speakers have asserted. Indeed, 
I must say your speech forms a prima facie case of re- 
ligious convictions." 

Q 
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" Blessed be thou my son, a hundred times blessed ! " 
said the Metropolitan, drawing from his pocket a small 
bottle filled with Jordan water, and which he poured on 
Aleck's head, saying — " Holy Spirit, put a little more 
brains into his cranium that he may be able to put a 
clever finish to his speech and achieve the triumph of 
our holy Orthodox Church. And I further pray that 
the sound-minded and upright Dame Europa may be 
moved to give a verdict in our favour." 

Aleck, inspirited by this encouragement, proceeded to 
speak with stronger emphasis : — 

" Sublime Czarina of all the pavilions of this school, 
yes, even of my Astrachan, where the finest caviare is 
made, that prime article in the diet of all true fasting 
Christians, we, madam, are accused of being the 
primary cause of all the rows that occur in your school. 
We are accused of promoting a religious war m 
Abdullah's class for selfish purposes. So let it be. It 
remains with you, Dame Europa, to decide whether 
Christianity is a religion of profession, or of practical 
virtues, whether it is a system of theories, of external 
observances and gestures, nay, of a flux of phrases 
incomprehensible to ordinary people, mixed with Latin 
words, such as ex-animo^ semper-eadem, jure humano, 
jure divino, or whether it is a religion of simple princi- 
ples, where all the boys from the highest momtor down- 
wards are equal. Not one amongst us will, I think, 
madam, be bold enough to affirm that God came down 
to earth to establish a religion of different grades, full of 
metaphysical obscurities and of riddles. Allow me to 
ask, madam, is it Christian-like to assist infidels with 
arms and soldiers, and scientific knowledge, in order 
that they may oppress Christians ? Is it Christian-like 
to lend these infidels money to enable them to carry on 
before your eyes the most extravagant debaucheries and 
immoralities, propagating a system of polygamy and 
domestic slavery ? Humanity never presented a more 
degraded aspect. It is worse than what was seen in the 
days of your brutal husband Nero. Excuse me, Dame 
Europa, but, being an independent monitor, being a 
true servant of Christ, I cannot flatter you. Surely, 
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madam, you must blush for the conduct of these lads, 
particularly for that of the double-dyed humbug Ewart, 
who professes five different religions and believes he has 
three souls, which is all nonsense. Not long since that 
Master Ewart was more powerful in John's class than 
John himself, and let me ask, what did he then do for 
Christianity ? Now, when he is thrown out of employ- , 
ment, like a crack-brained maniac he enters into discus- 
sions with Master Gapel and other theorists about matters 
which none of them understands. Master Ewart walks 
about the streets wrapped in the chlamys of Homer, and 
pretends to be Homer himself. Yes, madam, I say it 
with sorrow* you ought to blush for the conduct of 
this humbug Ewart, who overlooks Christianity, 
worries Christians, and insults you, madam, in your own 
boudoir, in the very home of your three learned satis, in . 
that beautiful Crete, where you gave birth to the three 
greatest legislators the world has ever seen; that 
hospitable Crete, where you found a home when you 
crossed the sea on the back of the white bull. Need I 
remind you, Dame Europa, that a short time since the 
boys of that little island Crete took up arms against their 
ibfidel masters and tyrants, and had nearly achieved 
their freedom when that accursed Ewart, at that time 
chief monitor and matiager of John's class, stepped in. 
To please Louis, he sent a deputy to Louis' class, where 
a conference was being held. What was the result ? 
Thsy shut out Christ, and embraced Mohammed. They 
again gave the infidels money and arms, and moral sup- 
port, and Ewart made a kind of Vatican decree, by 
which a stop was put to the fighting. He sent the poor 
Christians td perdition, and embraced and upheld the 
infidels. Such is your modern Homer, and such his 
treatment of the descendants of the true Homer in the 
latid of your own children. Dame Europa, must not you, 
must not Christendom blush for such conduct ? " 

" What a horrid little fellow that Ewart is ! " said 
Dame Europa; " And this is the lad that came during 
the great fog to advise me not to go to the Infallible's 
cell ! I think he takes advantage of these great fogs 
to step in and give his advice when people cannot see 
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what he is doing. By such means this empty talker 
contrives to pass for a great man. I know you now, 
Master Ewart. But I have not finished with you. 
Proceed, eclectic Aleck. Continue your observations, 
thou favourite child of orthodoxy. I see you are pre- 
destined to decide the fate of my school. You will 
turn the tables on the right side." 

Whilst the old lady spoke she fixed her spectacled 
eyes steadily on poor Ewart, who for the first time in his 
life began to feel he was a sinner. 

" Dame Europa," continued Aleck, " I cannot give a 
clearer proof of the absence of religious fanaticism in our 
class, of our thorough orthodoxy, and our sincere desire 
to effect a union m Christ with the Infallible, than by 
referring to certain proceedings of that very Kate whom 
Joseph has so much abused. Kate once wrote an auto- 
graph letter to the Infallible, asking him to send her 
some Jesuits, and giving as a reason that she wished to 
have near her some of that peaceful and innocent flock, 
adding, ' After all it is the. Roman Catholics alone who 
can teach my boys morality and philanthropy, and the 
principles of the Christian religion.' I appeal," added 
Aleck, " to Miss Historia ; she can say whether what I 
assert is true or not." 

" Yes, yes," said Historia, " I have the autograph 
letter here; besides it was printed in some of John's 
hand-bills at the time." 

" What a splendid girl was that Kate ! " said Dame 
Europa, looking very hard at Joseph ; i ' how magnanimous, 
how forgiving ! " 

"Joseph, noble Dame, accused her of having turned 
off and afterwards murdered her husband. The first part 
of the accusation is true, the second is false. Kate was 
not directly concerned in her husband's death. It was 
the deed of the Orlofis. Kate was so affected when she 
heard of Peter's decease that she rose from the dinner- 
table, where she happened to be entertaining a large 
company, dismissed the guests, and shut herself up 
in her private room, where she remained several days, 
indulging her grief. She ordered her entire class to go 
into mourning ; she further ordered that the body of her 
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husband should lie in state, so that all may see whether 
he had been murdered or not, She gave Peter a 
pompous funeral. She could not immediately degrade 
the Orlofls, because they were very powerful in the king- 
dom ; but as soon as the opportunity presented itself, she 
exiled them. I ask, Dame Europa, is that the conduct 
of a criminal ? " 

" Certainly not, Aleck. Kate proved she was a good 
affectionate wife. No woman could behave as she has 
done unless she were in love with her husband. I speak 
from experience. Pray proceed, Aleck," said the ex- 
perienced old Dame. 

"Kate, madam, certainly turned Peter out of the 
class, and every honest and modest woman would do 
the like under the circumstances. What a tale would 
the conduct of the wretched Peter make ! In the first 
place, he forsook his wife, and lived openly with his mis- 
tress, Romanovna Warontzoff, sister of Masinka Daschkoff, 
and Kate's confidential friend. This Romanovna was 
not, like her sister, a great beauty; but she acquired 
great influence over Peter, as ugly women often do 
over men. She was very cunning, and at the same 
time arrogant and aspiring. She sometimes coaxed and 
flattered her imperial lover, she sometimes quarrelled 
with him, and not unfrequently boxed his ears. She 
was in the habit of boasting that she would make him 
divorce Kate and marry herself. In addition to all 
this, she was constantly exciting Peter's suspicions 
against his wife. On one occasion, Peter, at a large 
dinner-party, proposed the health of his friend, Master 
George of Holstein, who was a declared enemy of 
Kate's. When the toast was being drunk, Kate did not 
stand up ; in fact, she had a bad foot at the time, and 
was obliged to remain sitting. Peter turned furiously 
on his wife; abused her, calling her the most oppro-- 
brious name that can be applied to a woman. This, 
too, in the presence of the guests and servants. Poor 
Kate rose, and weeping, left the room." 

"What a ruffianly husband!" exclaimed the old- 
Dame, indignantly; "Nero never behaved so badly as 
that to me." 
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" But ibis is not all, madam. That degraded scoundrel, 
Peter, went off with his mistress, Romanovna, and both 
retired to the Imperial summer residence of Oranien- 
baum. Not satisfied with this insult to his wife, in one 
of the Imperial winter cottages he located several ballet- 
girls, in whose society he and a number of his dissolute 
male friends passed their time in drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, At length, this Peter went so far as to fix 
the day when a divorce should be pronounced between 
him and his wife, pud their offspring declared ille- 
gitimate. Kate was to be imprisoned, and Romanovna 
was to become wife of the monitor. These plots were 
revealed to Kate by Romanovna's sister, Daschkoff — the 
two sisters hated each other sincerely, — Kate consulted 
her friends, who advised her to take the bear by the 
ears in time. Acting on this advice, Kate resolved to 
expel Peter from the class, and keep him imprisoned 
till his party should be scattered. At the head of his 
party was the old sinner, Munich, and a hot-headed 
scamp, named Groudowich. Three young rascals — Alexis 
Orloff, Teploff, and Baratinsky — thinking to do Kate 
a great service, entered Peter's prison, gave him a 
poisoned draught, and afterwards passing a handkerchief 
round hie n<&, finished by «tran K liug him. It ji a 
sad story, madam, but poor Kate had nothing to do with 
it. She was ^s nice and as generous-hearted a lass as 
ever lived. Of that I am quite sure, Dame." 

"I fully agree with you, Aleck. What you say is 
correct. Good women generally get bad husbands, 
who ill-treat them. How unbecoming it was of you, 
Joseph, to speak in the ungentlemanly way you did of 
the deceased lady. You are ^ second Tichborne or 
Orton. Your case is completely ruined, Joseph." 

The old lady pronounced the latter words with a 
strong feeling of indignation, looking angrily at Joseph. 

Poor Joseph ! he was greatly embarrassed, he did not 
know what land of woman Dame Europa was ; he looked 
round for Lord Dundreary, he thought that possibly bis 
lordship might find out what no fellow could find out. 

"Dan*e Europa!" continued Aleck, " magnanimous 
Kate having become monitress of our class, immediately 
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resolved to introduce there practical Christianity, or 
rather to restore amongst us practical Christianity, be- 
cause at that time all the classes of your school that 
professed Christianity, with the exception of mine, were 
kept in a state of discord by the discussion of theories 
and impositions. 

€$ William, Dame, in his eloquent speech, so strongly 
flavoured with common sense, said — * Atrocious horrors 
were committed, before the power of the Church of Ifcomq 
was brought low, that power which, under the name 
of Christianity, sanctioned the commission of hideous 
crimes/ 

"These atrocious horrors, madam, and the warfare 
carried on by these Dominican friars, Tetzel, a man "of 
licentious morals, and Prierias, the head of the sacred 
college and inquisitor-general, against the Reformers, 
Luther, Melancthon and others, will be narrated to 
you in detail by our (Ecumenical, when he replies to 
the address of the Infallible. What I say is simply this, 
horrors or no horrors, the Church of Rome is broken 
down, She is now divided into several branches, and 
seeks, by a system of corrupt proselytism, to win back 
what she so foolishly lost. The week Church has 
never been divided, has never broken down, and up to 
the present day has never been a proselytizer. She is 
now what she was in the beginning, the same G-ospels, 
the same Epistles, all retained in the original Greek. 

" The consequences of the corruption to which I have 
referred, Dame Europa, soon showed themselves in your 
school. Separations on religious points occurred. The 
Western classes, which were at that time all Roman 
Catholics, became involved in religious controversies ; 
some followed Tetzel and Prierias, others Luther and 
Melancthon; quarrels became violent; many deserted 
the Catholic religion and adopted the creed of the 
Reformers, whom the Catholic boys and the Jesuits 
called heretics ; some ridiculed the Popes, the indulgence- 
bonds, milk-bonds and butter-bonds, sold to credulous 
fools at various prices ; others maintained the Pope had 
power to issue them, and that his red cross was as powerful 
as that on which our Saviour died. 
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" Can we wonder, madam, whilst such questions are 
being discussed, that there should be violent quarrels in 
your school. The simple, fraternal, God-loving religion 
established by Christ was nearly obliterated by these 
disputes. My blood boils when I think that a Pope — 
the head of the Catholic Church — should have acted so* 
It was taking advantage of the confidence reposed in 
him, and treating men as if they were not rational 
beings. And now, madam, what in reality were these 
indulgence-bonds, these milk-bonds, and butter-bonds? 
The secret of their creation is this. Pope Leo X. wanted 
money to dower his sister Margaret, and satisfy the 
extravagance of the Medici family. So he issued those 
bonds, or shares to bearer. He converted St. Peter's 
into a bubble limited company. Any one who wished to 
eat butter or milk on fasting days could purchase a bond 
and enjoy these luxuries. Master Tetzel was the prin- 
cipal stock-broker. Any one who had committed or 
wished to commit a crime need only to pay a price 
according to the magnitude of the offence, and he was 
acquitted of guilt. The excuse made by the Pope for 
instituting these sales was that the money realised in this 
way was to be applied to building St. Peter's, which is 
no doubt a magnificent structure. Still, as Luther 
remarked, it was built with the skin, and flesh, and 
bones of the pope's sheep. And Master Capel, madam, 
would wish to persuade us that this Roman Church is 
semper eadem. Everybody knows the anecdote so often 
told of Tetzel, who one day left a town carrying 
with him a box filled with gold coins, the fruit of his 
bond sales. At some little distance outside the town 
he met a nobleman, who was attended by a 
numerous train of servants. The nobleman askea the 
friar to sell him an indulgence-bond for a great crime 
which he intended to commit. Tetzel named the price, 
which the noble immediately paid. No sooner had he 
received the bond than with his attendants he fell upon 
the friar, and carried off the box of money, saying, 
' This is the crime I intended to commit.' " 

The speaker was interrupted by loud laughter, and 
cries of Hear, hear. After a short pause, Alick con- 
tinued. 
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" When, Dame Europa, I said that our Kate began, as 
soon as she became mistress of our class, to introduce 
practical Christianity amongst us because that the Chris- 
tian religion in the rest of your school was resolved into 
theories, quarrels, and impositions, I did not intend, 
in making these assertions, to exaggerate; I merely 
wished to state facts. Kate's practical Christianity, 
madam, consisted in doing good to Christians who were 
persecuted and oppressed by infidels. She resolved to 
free the birth-place of Christ, which up to that time had 
been profaned by infidels aided by degenerate, corrupt, 
worthless, and eternally-doomed-to-hell Christian boys of 
your different classes who had lately exchanged the milk- 
bonds and butter-bonds for Turkish and Egyptian bonds, 
and who on sixteen different occasions had sold in the 
auction-rooms of Throgmorton-street — a narrow passage 
in John's pavilion — not alone the clothes of Christ, but 
his very body to the Jews." 

" Are you quite certain of that, Aleck," interrupted 
Dame Europa. " I think you must be mistaken. I 
never heard of it before." 

The old lady, greatly excited, rose from her seat, and 
looked around. A deep silence prevailed in the amphi- 
theatre. 

u What I say is perfectly correct, madam. Sixteen 
times at least was the body of our Saviour put up to 
auction in Throgmorton-street. The Jews were the 
highest bidders, of course. All that was done under your 
nose, madam, and you knew nothing about it. I can 
tell you why. The sacred body, madam, was concealed 
under a magnificent mantle of the Prophet, which these 
infidels had brought from Hirsa-y-sherif-Odassou of the 
Seraio — the mantle-room of the Seraio, — where these 
little infidels keep the relics of the Prophet and those of 
their four big caliphs — Ebo-bekr, Omer, Osman, and 
Ali. But, madam, you were tricked, because the body 
was represented to you as being that of Mohammed, 
whilst in reality it was that of Christ." 

11 Good Lord! Forgive me! Forgive me!" said 
the old lady, resuming her seat and looking horrified ; 
« What crimes are committed in this school in Thy 
name ! ! " 
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There was a silence of some minutes, during which 
the only sound heard was the voice of the Metropolitan 
who murmured in Aleck's ear, 

u Bless you, my son, bless you. You have in some 
degree at least opened the eyes of our good Dame. You 
have stated the truth to this good Christian lady. Amen, 
Amen." 

" No sooner, madam," continued Aleck, " had Kate 
commenced to introduce practical Christianity into our 
class, than the theorists of that period, like those of the 
present day, rose in a body to impede her endeavours. 
They declared she was actuated by selfish feelings, by 
motives of personal ambition. And strange to say, 
Dame, though we orthodox boys, have seven times since 
then, made the attempt to introduce practical Christianity 
into your school, endeavouring to improve the condition 
of the oppressed Christians, and re-gain the birth-place 
of our Saviour, which is only a few steps outside the 
walls of your school, though we have striven to do all 
this, and at the same time to Christianise the Mussul- 
mans — I am sorry to say we have always been opposed 
by your united Protestant and Catholic Christians. This 
is what they call Christianity and civilisation, and we, as 
the reward of our noble and disinterested conduct are 
called barbarians and fanatics. 

« Union, Dame Europa, has saved our church as 
division has ruined that of Rome, and brought her down 
to her present state of humiliation. The sin lies at the 
door of Rome, not at out's. 

" What Joseph said about Julia Krildner and her in- 
fluence over the elder Alexander and his talk about the 
Holy Alliance, all that, madam, I call Joseph's sponge. 
He wished to sponge his face and look as clean as 
possible in your presence. That's the whole secret. 
He did not say a word about the old man who in those 
days managed his class, an intrigant named Metternich, 
a thorough anti-Christian, a real emissary of hell, who 
opposed every philanthropic movement even when origi- 
nating in his own class. Joseph omitted to mention, 
madam, that Metternich, on five different occasions, 
excited all the classes of your school, one against the 
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other. Upon my word, that Joseph knows how to cut 
off and stick on very nicely. Metternicb, madam, was the 
very fellow that would not allow the Holy Alliance to be 
touched. He would have been glad to see all the classes 
of your school come to blows, hoping to profit by the 
confusion. The Holy Alliance, madam, was established 
for the peaceful improvement of your olasses, without 
the intervention of violence. The method would be 
slow, but sure, and bloodless. We stood neutral, con- 
trary to our inclinations, and contrary, perhaps, to our 
implied promises, but we waited an opportunity to in- 
terfere for the general good, and conjointly with John 
we opportunely burned all Abdullah's transport train at 
his landing place called Navarino, &nd then together 
signed the independence of little George's class. Never 
shall I forget the difficulty we had to persuade that 
double-faced, tricky mess-maker, Metternich, to give 
his consent to our work. 

" Joseph, madam > made a nice little story about the 
dismemberment of Poniatowski's class by our Eate. He 
said, Theresa took her portion against her will. What 
a farce ! Can any fellow be made to plunder against his 
will ? In this instance I firmly believe Theresa was as 
anxious for the partition of Poniatowski's class as werq 
Kate and Big Fred. The truth is, madam, Theresa 
at that time was almost bankrupt ; she was exhausted 
because of her long conflicts with Big Fred. Her clasq 
was on the brink of ruin. She had been compelled to 
fabricate paper-money which she issued under the title of 
obligations d'etat. She had been compelled too to sur- 
render a portion of her class called Tuscany to Peter- 
Leopold, one of her relations, and to give up another 
large piece to Big Fred. Consequently, she was only 
too glad to sign the partition and participation deed 
which transferred to her two splendid plots of Ponia- 
towski's class, and which are known in the school as 
Grallicia and Lodomiria, These acquisitions, madam, 
amply compensated Theresa for the possessions she had 
lost or had been obliged $9 resign," 

" Dew Htt»" s^id Dame £uropa, sighing heavily as she 
spoke, " how different things appear when put in the 
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strong light of truth ! By the help of that powerful 
illumination one can see to the very bottom of a subject. 
I must confess I never heard a clearer case than your'g 
Aleck. You have left no corner, however obscure, on 
which you have not cast the radiance of your truthful 
lamp, and you have satisfactorily proved that where you 
have never been of course you have done no mischief* 
You have not only made out a prima facie case, but I 
honestly confess you are the first who showed me the 
rascality of the Stock Exchange dealers, who sell the 
body of Christ and pretend it is that of Mohammed. 
You are the first that told me of the indulgence bonds, 
the milk bonds and butter bonds which John's boys 
exchanged for Turkish and Egyptian bonds. Aleck, you 
have done yourself great service by the manner in which 
you have spoken. I do not hesitate to pronounce you 
entirely innocent of having any part, directly or in- 
directly, in occasioning the rows that have occurred in 
this school. You are entitled to complete absolution as 
regards the accusations brought against you, or any 
that may hereafter be brought against you on any' of 
those points." 

Dame Europa was greatly agitated. She became so 
pale that even the rouge on her cheeks was not able 
entirely to hide the backward flow of her natural colour. 
It was evident that a great outburst of temper was im- 
pending. The Infallible himself as well as the (Ecu- 
menical, the Chief Rabbi, and the Schiek-Islam became 
troubled. Dame Europa for the first time since the trial 
began, drew her magic wand from beneath her mantle, 
and with it struck the table. Every one in the assembly 
became rigid with teiror. Turning to John, she said in 
a sonorous voice, distinctly heard throughout the amphi- 
theatre : — 

" John, what were your bishops and parsons doing, 
what were jrour open-air preachers doing, when these in- 
famous auctions, these profane transactions took place in 
Throgmorton-street ? What was the Rev. Canterbury 
doing ! Where was Parson Winchester, Curate Exeter, 
Father Dublin and others ? Where were your open-air 
preachers who gesticulate so energetically at Peckham 
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Rye and disclaim so vociferously on Clapham Common ? 
Where, John, were these dervishes of your's that pretend 
to be intoxicated with enthusiasm for the interests of 
Christ ? Where, John, I ask you, were these reverend 
declaimers whilst these sacrilegious transactions were 
being effected in Throgmorton-street ? 

"O ma'am," said John, stuttering and looking 
quite terrified, "I don't know where they were. I 
suppose they were dealing in the stock themselves 
ma'am. I suppose they bought and sold like other 
people. I presume they invested their money in that 
security, the interest was so good. I'm sure they did'nt 
think there was any harm, for they never mentioned that 
stock either for good or bad in any of their charges. 
But I think you had better ask these parsons and pre- 
lates yourself, ma'am. There's perfect freedom in my 
class, ma'am." ' 

" Sit down, John, sit down," said Dame Europa, 
angrily. " I'm inclined to believe your class is not 
Christian at all ; but then, why don't you speak out 
honestly and say so ? Why don't you adopt a religion 
suitable to your animal inclinations ? Why do you try 
to humbug the Almighty in this impudent manner? 
You profess, John, to be an honest fellow, why, then, 
do you not say honestly that jrou are not a Christian ? 
But instead of that, jrou go twice on Sunday to service 
in the Church of Christ, and yet you cheat Him in His 
Father's house, and trick the whole school with your 
hypocritical professions of Christianity. Yes, wretched 
boy, yes, miserable John, you betray our blessed Lord 
and Saviour, and either you don't understand what you 
do, or you pretend not to understand it. You put up 
the boay of your Saviour to auction during the week, 
you sell it to Jews and infidels, and you go devoutly to 
church on Sunday. You wretched, deluded boy, you 
miserable scamp, I tell you now, once and for all, no 
Sunday service, no Sunday sermon, can cleanse you 
from your sins. Why don't you speak out honestly, and 
say what you are, infidel, Jew, or pagan ? Be any of 
these you like, but do not assume the mantle of Chris- 
tianity. What name can you put on this conduct of 
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your's, John ? Is it Apostolic, Philo-Christ, Catholic, 
Orthodox, Diabolodox, or Blindfcdox ! And you here 
present — I address myself particularly to William's class 
-^you who have been so many years following Luther, 
Melancthon, Ulric Zwitiglius and Oalvin, you who hare 
fought so desperately for reformation in Christ's Church, 
alleging ae) a reason the abuses committed in the infal- 
libles, what Can you now say for yourselves ? A nice 
Reformation you have made! You have introduced 
into yotir sacred temples, Satan. For what are the 
infidel and his bonds but Satan and his temptations ? 
Now, listen, John. You stand before me either the 
greatest rogue bt the greatest fool 6n earth* I know 
you to be a very great sinner. I am curious to hear 
what you shall have to say in your defence, when your 
turn Comes to speak. Wnat a nice Protestant you are ! 
You abolish indulgence-bonds, and milk-and-butter 
bonds, and you replace them with Turkish and Egyptian 
bonds. Sit down, John, sit down, sir." 

John, who had been standing for some minutes, made 
a low bow, hat in hand, and said, in an humble tone : — 

" You say, ma'am, Fm either a great rogue or a great 
fool. Perhaps, ma'am, I'm a little of each. I know 
I'm a sinner, ma'am, but I don't consider myself inferior 
to any fellow here. I shall make a speech, tod, ma'am, 
when my turn comes. I think, ma'am, dffcer all, I'm not 
so bad but that some redeeming points are left in me/' 

" Silence, John ! Redeeming points, indeed J Is it 
your redeeming point to exchange your Redeemer for 
Turkish and Egyptian bonds ? rroceed, Aleck. When 
this trial is over, I shall immediately give you a firman 
to exercise your practical Christianity, which I see now 
is the real tiling. I perceive all these others who are 
only theorists, are not to be trusted. They are like the 
Jesuits, who made vows of poverty, chastity, and 
monastic obedience to Pope Paul III., and who promised 
to go to the ends of the earth to serve the Church ; and 
yet this beautifill institution of Ignatius Loyola, esta» 
Wished to hoist the standard of Jesus, and combat here- 
sies and infidels, as well as vices and sins of all kinds, 
thid order, once the pride of the Church of Rome, is now 
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the depot of every abomination, fighting tartuffically in 
every country for gold and for power, and encouraging 
crime. I am credibly informed that these holy fathers 
are at this present moment amongst the largest holders 
of Turkish and Egyptian bonds. Proceed, Aleck* 
Proceed, eclectic Aleck," 

" Blessed, my son, a thousand times blessed art thou," 
whispered the Metropolitan ; " now make the last coup, 
and the verdict is in our favour, my saintly boy." 

" Mighty Empress Europa ! Magnanimous and noble- 
hearted Dame ! Illustrious lady ! I have proved to 
your satisfaction, I think, that the Christianity of my 
class is pragmatic as our Church is orthodox, and the 
true exponent of the commandments of God. I have 
also proved to you the superiority of our Church over 
all others. I shall now proceed to prove that our 
civilisation is vastly superior to that existing in John's 
and Louis's classes, though they assume to be the leaders 
of civilisation in your school. In doing this I shall exone- 
rate myself from all participation in the rows which 
have occurred in your school, and I shall show that you 
may confidently confide to me the task of reforming 
your establishment. 

u The civilisation of my class, madam, is based oil 
natural honesty and truth, on Christian simplicity and 
patriarchal hospitality. We exclude altogether those 
fearful plagues known in John's and Louis's classes under 
the name of etiquette, noble manners and high fashions. 
This is why Louis's and John's boys call us barbarians, 
and uncivilised. Our Big Peter, madam, once visited 
John's class, hoping to see there something that might 
be profitably imitated in his own. It would take a week 
to tell half what he saw, and the impressions he received. 
In John's class he saw a starving woman hanged because 
she had seized a loaf of bread to satisfy her hunger 5 h& 
saw little boys hanged for the commission of crimes of 
which at that age they could not understand the nature. 
Hanging for forgery was of frequent occurrence ; not 
alone that, but the free expression of political opinions 
was interdicted ; and as for religious persecutions, there 
is not, madam, in your school a class that has been so 
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cruelly oppressive as John's in religious questions. He 
proclaims m his class religious toleration and freedom of 
conscience, but how does he act ? Everyone who does 
not accept his interpretation of the Bible must be 
stamped out ; and we all know how he has treated the 
boys in one particular plot attached to his class ; he has 
taken away all their pocket-money, he has taken pos- 
session of their little gardens, he has even stripped them 
of their clothes and then hunted them into bogs and 
morasses, where they have perished of hunger. And 
why this persecution? Because these boys could not 
conscientiously accept John's interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. This is what John calls religious equality, and 
freedom of conscience ; believe me, madam, John is a 
hypocrite. 

" I have myself, madam, made some visits to John's 
class, and have been amazed at what I saw. I found 
there no fixed rules or regulations concerning what is 
known in the school as laws, but he sanctions a vast 
number of boys, having much the nature of locusts, who 
are the interpreters of what John is pleased to call his laws. 
A locust will put on any interpretation he is paid for, and 
according to the amount paid is the intensity with which 
the locust defends his views. Never was Egypt, never 
were the Cyclades plagued with locusts so dangerous as 
those that abound in John's class. These locusts are 
classified under euphonious names. In the days of 
JEschines, the son of the Empusa, the children's bugaboo, 
a class of men existed at Athens who followed the like 
profession, and who were known as nomostathmes, 
nomdistovy nomodifes, nomodidascalos, so John calls his 
locust boys, lawyers, attorneys, barristers, proctors, 
counsellors. The business of the old Athenian locusts 
was to take material from the nomophilakion where 
old musty matter was kept, and of this to make pills. 
So with John's modern Charinadas, Anaxinos, Mnecicles, 
Tilliborus, and Eucampides, who when they find two 
boys disputing, persuade them to swallow a pill each, 
and whilst under the influence of the little pellet, the 
locusts strip them of their clothes, which they amicably 
divide amongst themselves, and then by a certain process 
toss the two litigants up to the ceiling. Whichever 
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comes down first is declared the winner. He has the 
glory, but nothing more. The locusts get all the money. 
Now, Dame Europa, mother of the three great judges, I 
ask you can civilization and Christianity exist contem- 
poraneously in a class where such pests abide ? Can 
justice prevail in a class where these legalized locusts 
make a living by inducing one boy to swindle, to rob the 
other. What kind of civilization can exist amid such a* 
state of things ? 

" In my class, madam, on the contrary, the adminis- 
tration of justice rests entirely in my hands. Every 
petitioner can come direct to me, present his complaint, 
and though justice may be delayed, at all events it is not 
subject to fraud, cheating and bribery. When our Big 
Peter saw the swarm of these locusts that covered John's 
class, he exclaimed : 4 Holy Panagia ! I have only two of 
these locusts in my class, and I intend on my return to 
smother one, lest the breed should increase. , What a 
terrible state of things is this, Dame Europa ! A class 
without fixed rules and laws, and swarming with un- 
principled rascals who interfere in social matters, like 
})riests in politics. It is ruin, Dame, absolute ruin to civi- 
isation. Into what a palestra of cheating and swindling 
is the reputed highly civilized class of J ohn converted ! 

"My patience, madam, was greatly tried when I 
visited John's class. This fellow who calls himself 
so highly civilized knows nothing of cookery. He eats 
his meat half raw, just as our white bear swallows the fish 
he catches. He eats partridges and pheasants when they 
begin to smell oflpnsively, just as crows and ravens on a 
battle-field devour putrifiea flesh. He eats cheese when 
it has become green and covered with maggots. He 
breakfasts and sups without a table napkin, and uses his 
soiled pockethandkerchief to remove the remains of the 
sauce, coffee or beer that remains on his lips. 

Here there was much laughter and applause. 

"Ma'am," said John rising, 6i this is most insulting. 
'Tis disgusting. If you allow such 

u Sit down, John," said Dame Europa. " Dont inter- 
rupt." 

" I cannot forbear to speak, John," said Aleck. " All 
you here have conspired to ruin my character and the 

R 
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character of my class, representing us to my lady Europa 
as barbarians. You are aware, madam, that a slander 
uttered in one moment against an innocent boy may 
demand his whole life in refutation. All that, I say, 
madam, is literally true ; and what I condemn, we, the 
barbarous and uncivilized do not practise. We eat clean, 
fresh food, properly cooked, and we always use finger 
napkins at our meals. We dearly love our parents, our 
brothers and sisters, and are reciprocally loved by them. 
We are remarkable for our family affection, descending 
even to cousins of the third degree. This is a sentiment 
wholly unknown in John's class. No one can deny, 
madam, that such love is the corner-stone of true civiliza- 
tion. We share our money with relatives, we help them, 
we defend their honour with our lives, and they do the 
same by us. But how is it in John's class ? There the 
son sees his old father and mother starving. He allows 
them to go to the workhouse, and how does he pass his 
time? He spends his money drinking, or betting, or 
speculating, or in the company of women, unmindful of 
the wants of his parents, brothers and sisters. He thinks 
only of his pocket, and after he marries, the family blood 
in his veins becomes as water. He feels no sympathy 
for the wants of his kindred, and separates from them with 
as little emotion as the lower animals experience when 
after a season they leave their mates and their young. 

" Madam, I cannot complete the defence of my class 
without animadverting on John's, Louis's, and Joseph's 
classes. But I only speak the truth. I took up John's 
civilization not because it is worse than the civilization 
of other western classes, but because selfish John is 
always the last to learn anything from foreigners, and 
copies or adopts their practices only when it is too late 
to be beneficial, and because whether he shows himself 
affectionately warm or freezingly polite to foreigners, 
still John at the bottom of his hypocritical heart hates 
foreigners, believing himself to be descended from a race 
of demi-gods, and wondering that the foreigners do not 
perceive the dignity of his ancestral line. 

u What do you think, madam ? Some of John's boys 
ignore the existence of water. They are brought up from 
babyhood to drink beer, gin and wniskey. They cannot 
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therefore be always responsible for their acts and 
behaviour. If I am to believe John's printed handbills, 
there is no class in the school in which kicking with thick 
boots and boxing with clenched fists are brought to such 
perfection. 

" As to Louis's class, the burning of the furniture and 
destruction of the pictures in that class by the boys 
themselves — events which occurred only a few days 
since — give abundant evidence of what their civilization 
is. In addition, I must remind you, madam, that the 
boys of Louis's class like John's, eat half putrified meats, 
but which they disguise in savoury sauces, beneath which 
you see often served up as delicacies the flesh of rats r 
cats, and even of lizards. As a climax, I must say the 
sewerage arrangements both private and public in Louis's 
class are shamefully defective. 

" Often and often, madam, when visiting John's class 
and taking note of what I saw, have I asked in what his 
reputed civilization consisted. True, he carries on good 
commerce and has excellent manufactures, but on what 
system does he trade? On that of adulteration and 
falsification. On commencing a new branch of business 
he offers the public a good article, and pays well to adver- 
tise it in the handbills. But no sooner does he make a 
name than he commences his fraudulent practices. He 
sells food well-coloured, but full of dirt, and often mixed 
with poison. He sells you razors, knives and spoons at 
prix-fix, and the articles break the first time you attempt 
to use them. He slips a rat into a dog's skin and sells it 
as a poodle. Before the day is over the creature runs up 
the curtains, leaving the skin behind, and you find your- 
self possessor of a nasty rat in exchange for your money. 
He sells you a sparrow painted yellow as a Maltese 
canary ; he sells the produce of his Hammersmith 
gardens, and tells you it is brought from the tropics or 
the antipodes. As for us, madam, we certainly are not 
civilized enough or clever enough for such practices. 

Our civilization is based on the honest simplicity and 
purity of Christianity. We never separate the one from 
the other. We do not exhibit our hands in kid gloves, 
nor our feet in patent leather boots, neither do we eat 
putrified meats nor cheat Christ, as those do who call us 
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the sacraments, in legislating for the spiritual wants of 
his people. Besides, I say, you ought to settle .on His 
Holiness an income becoming his position, one that 
would enable him to supply the wants of the different 
churches under his charge, and in fact, to discharge the 
duties of Christian charity. Now, Dame, by putting 
His Holiness in an independent position, you stop that 
historical begging out of which so much capital has been 
made. Make His Holiness independent, and there will 
be no further complaints either about his poverty, or 
about tolls levied on his people. Do this, madam. Be- 
have honourably to His Holiness, and the incendiary fire 
will be extinguished in that quarter of your school. And 
this, madam, is the only fire-escape my brigade can offer 
for the danger that threatens there. As for Abdullah 
and his class, leave them to me, I will be able to settle 
them in a few days. All that is required on your side, 
Dame Europa, is to command every monitor, great and 
small, to attend exclusively to his own business, and 
observe a strict neutrality with regard to any quarrels 
that may occur amongst his neighbours. Above all, they 
must not interfere with my work, they must not help 
this little infidel nor give him money. If Master John 
wishes to place his money out, I can find an excellent 
investment in my class. I am willing to employ 
his money and give him a good interest for it, 
and more than that, Dame Europa, John knows — if 
indeed he cares to know — that I would employ the money 
for good and not for evil purposes. The time has come, 
madam, when you can no longer keep these little infidels 
in your school." 

Here commenced a great clamour, cries of " Hear, hear; 
turn, them out. They're all right. They're honest cus- 
tomers. Money ! Money ! I'd rather be a Turk than a 
Christian." 

Dame Europa rang her bell energetically, and had 
some difficulty in obtaining silence. Having at length 
succeeded, Aleck was able to resume his discourse. 

" Madam," he said, a don't listen, I pray you, to these 
selfish, and at the same time, ignorant and blinded boys, 
but the hour of their repentance is not far off. When 
they realize their losses, when they see their fifty pound 
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bonds quoted at five, they will begin to feel a Christian 
sorrow. Then they will sincerely repent of having kept 
up a class of incorrigible infidels who call our Blessed 
Saviour, ' Masih-al-Ntazal,' (the impostor Christ), a class of 
infidels incapable of civilization, whose hatred of Christ- 
ians is such that they firmly believe that the Mussulman 
who becomes a Christian is immediately taken eternal pos- 
session of by the Tajef, a monster of Mount Safa, which has 
the head of a bull, eyes of a pig, ears of an elephant, horns 
of a deer, neck of a giraffe, breast of a lion, colour of a 
tiger, legs of a camel, and the voice of an ass." (Loud 
laughter and cries of " Hear, hear "). " Such is the abyss, 
madam, that separates the two races. Do you think it 
possible, madam, to civilise or Christianise such brutes ? 

"Sultana Europa! adjanum (please) allow me to say 
one word. I can cut " 

" Sit down, Abdullah. You have no right to cut any- 
thing at present. Sit down, and keep your scissors 
ready for some other emergency. Wait till your turn 
comes to speak." 

Abdullah repeated the salutation he had made on 
rising. He pressed his hand to his lips, then to his 
forehead before he resumed his seat, casting, at the time, 
an indignant look towards Aleck. 

Aleck, glancing arrogantly at the Infidel, continued 
his speech. 

"Do you, madam, think it possible to Christanize 
these fellows whose Koran promises them a paradise 
of material comforts and sensual pleasures, provided 
they hold fast to their demoralising religion and the 
brutal habits it engenders ? Would it be possible, Dame 
Europa, ever to civilise these boys who are diametrically 
opposed to the rest of the school, both in their religious 
and social principles, and who have only secured a posi- 
tion amongst us by taking advantage of our dissensions ? 
Could you expect, madam, to civilise these Dervish- 
boys, who are fanatically attached to a religion that em- 
braces all the sacerdotal frauds of the ancient Scythians, 
and all the magic delusions of the Sarmatians, and their 
Roxanian pseudo-prophecies ? What little Ewart said 
of the Infallible may be said of these barbarians in 
another sense. They abandon nothing, retract nothing. 
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(Hear, hear.) It would be folly, Dame Europa, to hope 
to civilise these barbarians — a still wilder hope to think 
of Christianising them. They could never be assimilated 
with us. We make ourselves the laughing-stock of the 
world by supporting these Infidels. And, madam, if 
we believe in the divinity of Christ, if we really believe 
in the Atonement made by His blood, what crimes do 
we not commit by giving moral and political support 
to the enemies of the Cross ! ! Ah, madam ! If we 
really believe in an eternity, must we not be convinced 
that these Turkish and Egyptian bonds will hang like 
millstones about our necks when we come to the final 
judgment. Neither the Infallible nor the (Ecumenical 
can then avail us aught. A terrible Nemesis awaits us, 
ready to pronounce our doom." 

As Aleck pronounced these last words, he struck with 
his clenched fist the back of the form that stood before 
him ; looking very fierce, as he proceeded to say : 

" I wash my hands, madam, of this odious crime. I 
am no party to it. Nay more. Not only do I propose 
that Abdullah and his Infidel tribe be removed from 
the school, but I undertake the execution of this, cer- 
tainly troublesome, but most Christian work. Yes, I 
am ready to accomplish a task like to that achieved, on 
a larger scale, by Alexander the Great, when he avenged 
the honour, ana upheld the religion of Greece against 
Persia. He was tne leader chosen by the Greeks to 
punish the barbarians and silence their threats. And 
ne did the work, in spite of the Spartans, who acting 
a part like to that played now by John, refused to 
acknowledge him as the apostle of the mission, and 
intrigued against him, and even fought against 
him. He did it, in spite of many Greeks in Asia 
Minor, who rose against him under the leadership of 
Memnon. • May the Almighty, Dame Europa, inspire 
you to help me to attain the object I have in view, and 
may the day come when I shall send you presents equal 
in value to the three hundred shields Alexander sent 
home with the epistle headed : ' Alexander, son of 
Philip, in the land of the barbarians, to the Greeks, 
with the exception of the Lacedemonians. 1 

" Yes, madam, appoint me to accomplish the task and 
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take no heed of that degenerate Lacedemonian, John, 
Leave Abdullah to my management, I'll soon settle him ; 
I'll settle him, so, madam, that you'll have perpetual 
peace in your school. I have nothing further to say, but to 
pray the Almighty to enlighten still further your already 
glorious intellect, so that you may quickly come to a 
Christian and philanthropic decision, a decision that 
will remove from your door, Dame Europa, the fearful 
crimes laid there by perfidious, treacherous, selfish, 
anti-Christian money-hunters, territory-hunters, men ac- 
tuated by the basest motives, who have acted without 
your permission and against my unceasing protests." 

Great clamour ensued, cheers, hisses, stamping of feet, 
and cries of " Hear, hear." 

Amidst this confusion, Aleck resumed his seat, looking 
as dignified as a monarch on his throne. He did not even 
glance round at the Metropolitan who was again sprink- 
ling him with Jordan water, murmuring at the same time 
prayers which always closed in Alleluiahs and Amens. 

Dame Europa rose from her chair. She was very pale 
as she stood there, and glanced timidly round the amphi- 
theatre. Aleck had excited a feeling of superstitious 
terror in her mind. She was conscience-stricken and 
bowed beneath the weight of her sin. She thought 
of the large sums she had lent the Mussulman boys, 
because of the heavy interest they gave. Quite un- 
nerved, she was tempted to release Aleck from further 
attendance at the trial and pronounce him the eclectic 
chief of practical Christianity and natural civilisation. 
She would have done this on the spot but for the re- 
straining influence of Miss Historia. After a few 
minutes' pause, Dame Europa said : — 

u Aleck, I am revolving in my mind certain plans by 
the realisation of which you and I will be able to save 
this establishment. We will reform the school, making 
it like to your class, which shall serve as our model. It 
is not necessary for me to say what everybody here pre- 
sent must have already perceived, that you alone of all. 
the speakers that have addressed me during this trial, 
have proposed a rational and practical mode of effecting 
the reforms which all acknowledge to be so much needed. 
You have indeed made out a prima facie case ten times 

s 
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stronger than any I have yet heard. The only difficulty 
I feel about carrying out your suggestions is in regard 
to Abdullah's class. I do not see how I can avert heavy 

Eecuniary losses which must inevitably fall on many 
ere, should I, for the sake of Christianity, expel 
Abdullah from the school. I must confess, my good 
evangelical Aleck, that I have myself, thoughtlessly, 
absolutely without reflection, invested immense sums in 
those cursed Turkish bonds." 

After a short pause, Dame Europa, addressing the 
whole assembly, said — 

"Young gentlemen, we meet again on Monday next, 
at ten o'clock. Master Gunbottom, you will be the next 
speaker, and as I do not think you can have very much 
to say, Abdullah may be able to commence his speech 
on Monday, too. Poor fellow! We ought to give him 
an opportunity of making his defence as quickly as pos- 
sible after Aleck's fearful cannonade, which was terrible as 
those of Tzesmfe, Navarino, and Sinope combined in one." 

" Madam," said Master Gunbottom, rising in his 
place, " I beg you not to leave Abdullah under the im- 
pression that he will be called to make his defence next 
Monday. I think I shall occupy the entire of that day, 
and what I shall say will probably call up other speakers 
before Abdullah will have an opportunity of addressing 
you. Poor Abdullah is more afraid of Aleck than he 
need be." 

Master Gunbottom spoke calmly, with his hand 
thrust into the breast of his coat after the. fashion of the 
elder Napoleon — an attitude frequently imitated by Mr. 
Gladstone, ex-premier of England. Master Gunbottom 
was fond of copying alternately both the great Emperor 
and the humble representative of the Greenwich Con- 
stituency ; and it must be said of little Gunbottom that 
his imitative powers were not mean. 

The trial having been adjourned to an appointed day, 
the doors of the amphitheatre were flung open ; the boys 
rushed into the open air glad to escape from the heated 
atmosphere within. We follow, and hope to meet oar 
readers again in a few days. 

To be continued. 
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On the morning succeeding the day on which Aleck 
concluded his speech, a rumour prevailed that the sittings 
of the court were about to be adjourned. This rumour 
soon obtained confirmation, as before noon a formal pro- 
clamation was made throughout the school that, pressed 
by urgent affairs, Dame Europa, accompanied by her 
sister Historia, was compelled to leave town. The 
further hearing of the trial was adjourned till her 
return. 

This announcement was a delightful surprise to some 
of the boys ; to others it was a disappointment. No one 
knew why Dame Europa and her sister were leaving the 
school, no one knew whither they were going, nor for 
what length of time they would be absent. Innumerable 
suppositions were formea ; some of the printed hand-bills 
pretended to know all about it, and spoke with a 
mysterious and dignified satisfaction about the pro- 
priety and wisdom of the step taken by the head of the 
establishment. The hand-bills that circulated these 
remarks were believed to be the official and semi-official 
organs of Dame Europa. And so they were, but they 
were not on that account always correct in the informa- 
tion they contained. Dame Europa kept her official % 
organs, in which a inspired" articles often appeared, but 
the cunning old lady frequently gave a false inspiration, 
under shelter of wnich she quietly .. made a contem- 
plated move. It was so on this occasion. The officials 
and semi-officials were put on a wrong scent, which they 
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followed for a few days in full cry ; but some of their 
" cotemporaries," who had no pretensions to an official 
position, haying detected a flaw in the " leaders/' fell on 
the " official " organs without mercy. The proprietors 
of the hand-bills, whose trade was injured by the inter- 
ruption of the trial, endeavoured to keep the public 
curiosity alive by publishing letters — the greater 
number written by themselves — requesting explanations 
or furnishing theories respecting Dame Europa's 
absence. 

Master Grunbottom was glad of the suspension of the 
trial. Not that he wanted time to prepare his speech, 
for he had the materials ready, and being a law-student 
and a fluent speaker, he was always able to put his case 
in the best light. His satisfaction was based on public 
grounds. He wished to show Dame Europa on her 
return what his class had been able to accomplish with- 
out the incumbrance of a hereditary monitor. And 
wonderful it was to contemplate what had been done in 
that class. Let us just consider. 

In the first place, the boys of that class had paid off 
to the last farthing the indemnity in which they had 
been mulcted by William. They nad got rid of tne last 
of William's boys, whom he had left in their class as a 
kind of sheriff's officers ; they had closed their tragic 
tribunals, and had set seriously to work reconstructing 
and repairing the demolished or dilapidated public 
buildings. They soon effaced the traces of the fearful 
devastation to which their class had been subjected. 
Now, for the first time, the whole school recognised the 
inherent power existing in G-unbottom's class. It rose 
Phoenix-like from its ashes, and astonished the world. Of 
its material wealth unmistakable proofs were given, and 
of its innate resources unlimited conceptions were 
formed. William and Mark were sorely vexed. They 
reproached themselves. They believed they ought to 
have asked a larger indemnity. They found that the 
peace they had made brougnt them no peace, because 
they were obliged to spend more than the indemnity 
money in preparations for a fresh quarrel, which might 
occur at any moment. Besides this, the money received 
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they were obliged to expend, not in internal improve- 
ments of the class, but in rewarding the boys who had 
distinguished themselves during the fight, and in defray- 
ing the expenses incurred. 

Master Gunbottom was consequently pleased at a pause 
in the judicial proceedings, as affording him an oppor- 
tunity of showing still more clearly to Dame Europa on 
her return how unnecessary are hereditary monitors. He 
would be able to point out to her the rapia reconstruction 
of the public buildings of his class, and the re-establish- 
ment of her little commerce on a healthier and more 
solid basis than had formerly existed. 

I was appointed gentleman-in-waiting, perhaps I ought 
to say companion, to Dame Europa and her sister when 
they set out on the journey that caused so great a sensa- 
tion in the school. The Dame was attended, as a matter 
of course, by Thomas the flunky ; and Miss Historia was 
attended by her chambermaid, Alethia. These consti- 
tuted our entire suite. I alone knew the direction the 
ladies were about to take. I alone was acquainted with 
the object of their journey. 

I shall now relate briefly what took place after 
Aleck had finished his speech. 

We three, Dame Europa, Miss Historia and I, dined 
together as usual at eight o'clock that evening. The 
old lady, though she ate and drank enough for four, was 
silent and grave. She showed plenty of appetite but 
very little tongue. I do not believe we exchanged ten 
words during the entire time of dinner. Aleck's speech 
had disturbed the old lady's mind. She was timid 
and afraid to give utterance to her thoughts. As for Miss 
Historia and myself we were not in the habit of advancing 
opinions, we merely replied to questions. 

The dessert being brought, Dame Europa rose from 
table and retired to her couch after the old Roman 
fashion. We drew the table close to the sofa. Dame 
Europa did not like the idea of ladies quitting the dinner 
table and leaving gentlemen to enjoy the wines and 
dessert alone. Her opinion was that, either both sexes 
ought to retire at the same time, or that the gentlemen 
ought to be sent to the drawing-room, and the ladies, as 
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became their tastes and capacity, left to take charge of 
the wines. 

Dame Europa, lying on the couch and holding a glass 
of port daintily between her fingers, said : 

" Aleck, by his allusion to Eastern civilization, revived 
old memories in my mind. He brought back to my 
thoughts old times, old fashions which every day's expe- 
rience convinces me are the most natural, the most be- 
coming, and the most sanitary. Don't you think so, 
sister ? 

"All depends," replied Historia. 

" It is strange," said Dame Europa, "but I really find a 
great personal resemblance between Aleck and Alexander 
the Great. I fancy that lad has conceived a notion that 
he may become a miniature of the great Macedonian. 
And it may occur, on a small S6ale of course, on a very 
small scale. I must say he hit John home. He wishes 
to smash the menacing power of those Mussulman brutes, 
as Alexander did that of the Persians. None of the other 
classes has yet attempted to put down these infidels, and 
Aleck is opposed only by Jonn, who noVr comes forward 
to play the part of the degenerate Spartan. 1 say, sister, 
I hate that John. What do you think of him, Historia ? *' 
And the old lady sipped her witte complacently. 

" I have no doubt," said Historia) " John will make a 
very good speech, because from childhood he has been 
accustomed to making speeches and giving toasts. " 

" I am anxious to hear him," said the oJd lady, " but 
I do not believe any monitor in the school will be able 
to say anything capable of altering the serious and pro- 
found impressions made on my mind by what Aleck has 
said. See how he sketched off that wretched littlt talker 
Ewart, who humbugged both Abdullah's and George's 
classes. He humbugged his own class too with his pre- 
tentious Homeric prattle. Ewart, in imitation of the 
great King of Macedon, sleeps with a volume of Homer 
under his pillow, but when he had an opportunity of serving 
the countiymen and descendants of Homer, how did he 
act ? He did not do then the slightest service, but by 
aid of his moral support, he promoted the circulation of 
the Turkish and Egyptian bonds, and — so to speak— 
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raised the Mussulman boys ten yards above the heads of 
the Christians. 

" How did Alexander the Great act when Thebes was 
given up to pillage and flames ? He spared the house 
once inhabited by Pindar, and treated his descendants* 
with respect. When the ship which bore Alexander to 
his Persian conquests, reached the Asiatic side of the Hel- 
lespont, the King was the first to leap on shore, and 
hurrying to the grave of Achilles, deposited there a wreath 
of immortelles. And not content with this homage, he 
afterwards offered sacrifice on the tomb of the hero. 
These were evidences of honest admiration. I hate to 
see these lads using the name of the Almighty in diplo- 
matic cant and as a cloak to cover their selfish aims. 
After all I believe Aleck is my eclectic boy. I think he 
is the Alexander who will cut this modern Gordian knot 
— this Eastern question — and put down these Mussul- 
mans once and for ever. These infidels are the ruin of 
my school. I have almost made up my mind to allow 
Aleck to do what he asks. What do you say, sister ? " 

U I would'nt," replied Historia, laconically. 

"Why?" 

" The trial has not come to a close. How can you 
then pronounce the verdict ? " 

" True, in one sense ; but Aleck has virtually brought 
the proceedings to a termination by pointing out the 
causes that originate disturbances in the school, and he 
has at tiie same time pointed out the remedies. I must 
confess, I have for some time past thought of adopting 
the measures he has advised. I foresee he is destined to 
fulfil a career like to that of Alexander. You see that 
he has already extended the eastern boundaries of his 
class far beyond my grounds. He is now as extensive 
a landed proprietor as myself. I do not care to be 
bothered listening to Ghmbottom's tirades and Abdul- 
lah's speeches. I do not care to hear the Infallible, the 
(Ecumenical, the Chief Rabbi, and the Schiek-Islam 
discuss their religious differences. It would only have 
the effect of disturbing my faith, and perhaps awaken 
doubts which I do not wish to entertain, now that I am 
a Christian." 

Dame Europa, who was perfectly sober, spoke with 
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so much determination that Historia became alarmed. 
However, she remained silent, fearing that by contra- 
dicting, she might impel the old lady to realise the idea 
that at the moment dominated in her brain. Historia 
turned pale when she saw her sister lift the magic wand ; 
still preserving her customary dignity of manner, she 
said : — 

" Dame Europa, you are determined, as it seems, not 
to hear another speaker, you are resolved, it appears, to 
put an end to the trial, but, at least, you will allow me 
to say a few words, before you really pronounce a 
verdict ? " 

" Decidedly, Historia, decidedly. You know well 
that though I seldom follow your advice, I always con- 
sult you. Speak your mind freely, my dear sister. I 
am always glad to listen to you." Here Dame Europa 
sat more upright on her couch, supporting her back 
against the angle. I forgot to mention that her immense 
chignon, which now found rest against the wall, was on 
this day dyed a deep golden, like an ear of maize, as 
was all her hair. The old lady took from her silver 
cigar case, a cigarette of Cavala-boxk-tobacco, which she 
lighted. She always smokes in private. When the 
Dame was in the full enjoyment of the nicotine, Historia 
spoke. 

" Sister Europa," she said: " Were Aleck to fulfil all 
he promises, were the soul of Alexander the Great, by 
a metempsychosian process, to enter his body, still what 
could he do ? He might alter the course which your 
school is now taking, but would it be for the better? 
Believe me, sister, the world produces few really great 
men. We have seen but one Alexander of Macedon. 
The masses of fools, the myriads of small minds with 
whom the world is peopled, are fond of lifting up a 
golden calf, which they worship with a devotion that 
they refuse the Omniscient. And where do they find 
their golden calf? This poor calf is only one of them- 
selves, whom they lift on their shoulders, whom they 
hoist on to a pedestal, and who finishes by believing 
himself cleverer, stronger, and greater than those who 
gave him his position. Such, my dear Europa, are the 
greater number of your modern great men. Were we 
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to believe in those whom the multitude call great men, 
the world would not be large enough to contain the 
biographies of these modern greatnesses. The road to 
greatness has become very easy to travel in the present 
day. In ancient times it was a steep ascent ; now it is 
a dead level. Some buy their way along the line; 
others gain the terminus by means of book-makers whom 
they keep at work behind the scenes. But Alexander 
of Macedon did not belong to such. He was an essen- 
tially great man. At the head of only thirty thousand 
men, whilst yet a youth, he crossed the Hellespont and 
overthrew a mighty Empire, whose monarch was able 
to bring into i&e field nearly two million men. He 
pressed forward to conquest, encountering on his way, 
not alone natural obstacles, not alone the natives of 
those lands, but those whom, under all circumstances, he 
might have expected to call his friends. He found in 
the ranks of his enemies flourishing Greek colonists, 
from Ionia, Miletus of Caria, Halicarnassus, and other 
parts, under the command of Memnon. But he was 
was commissioned by Greece to do battle against Persia, 
and he advanced to the charge. He was the first of his 
army to plunge into the GTanicus, to cross and encounter 
the enemy on the opposite bank, exclaiming : 6 1 should 
blush in the presence of the Hellespont, did I show fear 
of the Grranicus. 7 Starting from his victory on the 
banks of that river, he carried his conquests with 
lightning-like rapidity through Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt, and Lybia, besieging Tyre and Gaza r Return- 
ing, he penetrated into Persia, where every battle was 
followed by victory, and every victory by conquest. 
The standards of Darius were bowed to the dust, and 
Alexander enriched his soldiers with the spoils won 
from the Persians. You remember what his mother, 
Olympias, wrote him: 'You not only enrich your 
friends, you make them kings.' 

" Alexander crossed the Indian Caucasus, and reached 
the shores of the Caspian. Having subdued the nomad 
tribes of those regions, he crossed the Hydaspes, overcame 
Porus, and, like Columbus, dragging with him discon- 
tented forces — for his soldiers now enriched wished to 
return home — he conquered India, crucifying Musicanus 
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and his Brachmans who had resisted him. Alexander 
was a really great man. He is a specimen of a truly 
magnanimous mind. In those days the civilised world 
had only one wish, which was to see civilisation 
developed, and peace permanently established. But it 
may be asked ; what was the result of these brilliant 
successes ? It must be confessed the result was very 
different from what was expected or desired. Luxury, 
voluptuousness, licentiousness, inhumanity, murderous 
conflicts, corruption and excesses of all kinds were im- 
ported amongst the once frugal Macedonians. The con- 
querors adopted the effeminate practices of the conquered. 
Warriors anointed their bodies with perfumed unguents 
and oils, and were attended in their baths by slaves. 
Asiatic luxuries replaced the pristine simple Greek 
living. Public amusements and festivities got up on a 
most expensive scale were introduced, which brought in 
their train a corrupting extravagance that undermined 
the administrative and executive power. Alexander, to 
whom the civilised world had entrusted the great and 
solemn mission of conquering and civilising Asia, began 
his task under the most favourable auspices, but how did 
he finish ? When only thirty, hid glory had culminated; 
he had reached his meridian splendour ; but how rapidly 
did the sun of his greatness smk beneath the waves of 
effeminate luxury! He conquered the Persians, but 
allowed himself to be conquered by their voluptuousness. 
Forgetting the frugality in which he had been trained 
to greatness, he plunged into debauchery, he became a 
drunkard. His officers and soldiers imitated his example. 
Misunderstandings, broils, dissensions ensued, the 
generals began to think, each of his individual interests, 
and Alexander the Great, once a model of hardihood 
and stern discipline — he, who said he knew not the 
name of a weapon of which he did not bear a mark on 
his body — he, whilst yet young, quitted the world, the 
lustre of his glory sadly dimmed. He condemned to 
death his faithful friend Parmenio, and his son, Philotas. 
With his own hand, in one of his drunken fits, he killed 
his gallant friend Clitus, who had saved his life at the 
battle of the Grrafticus* So it was, sister, that Alexander 
died at the age of thirty-three, and you remember 
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how your husband, Julius Caesar, often lamented that 
he had done nothing worthy of mention at an 
age when Alexander had died, after being the victor 
of the world} and you know what occurred under 
his successors. The colossal empire, conquered by 
the great Macedonian, was disrupted, and the 
hopes of the civilised world were shipwrecked. Do 
you, my dear sister, remember the various satraps, 
kings, pretenders, usurpers — I scarcely know what name 
to give them — who seized portions of Alexander's 
empire ? Do you remember Perdiocas* Antipater, Cas- 
sander, Abtigonuri, Polysperchon, the two Demetrii, 
Seleucus, Antiochus, ana the many Ptolemies and Cleo- 
patras ? Do you remember the civil wars carried on by 
these many contenders for empire ? You cannot have 
forgotten their crimes, which thhist civilisation some 
centuries back, and tended in so large a degree to 
impress upon it the unhealthy and unnatural form it 
now wears* 

' ' All these facts, my dear sister, you are bound to 
take into consideration before you pronounce your ver- 
dict, more especially as you, like myself, believe there 
exists a strong resemblance— in miniature I admit-— 
between Alexander's empire and Aleck's class, which 
now extends miles and miles beyond the boundaries of 
your Bchool. If colossal empires have become disinteg- 
grated, and have been broken up into their original 
particles, when passing through & transition state 
between barbarism and civilisation, what security have 
you that Aleck's class, when the spirit of liberty enters 
there, will not break into pieces? And yet it is to 
that class you wish to entrust the fate of Abdullah's 
and little Greorge's classes, both of which seem to me 
to be a compound of Greeks, Macedonians, and Persians* 
It is very well to say you trust these classes to Aleck's 
care ; but Aleck is not immortal. What guarantee 
have you that after Aleck's death, or even during 
his life, there will not spring up in that cl#ss a modern 
Cassander, who, having destroyed all the existing 
members of Aleck's family $ will then commence to 
fight other pretenders to the monitorship, of whom 
there would be, no doubt, a large number? Let us 
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suppose the ideas advocated by Master Ghmbottom to 
be received into that class, we should soon see the class 
broken up into the one hundred and forty races, speak- 
ing forty-two languages, which axe now amalgamated in 
that class. In that barbaro-polyglot labyrinth, the 
language of our youth might be irretrievably lost. 
That language in which the deeds of the Gods and 
heroes that we honoured in childhood are sung in 
divinest verse, and in which are preserved specimens 
of the noblest eloquence ever uttered by the lips of 
man, together with historical records of military, 
and naval skill, which moderns are happy if they can 
worthily admire, but which they can only hope to 
imitate at a great distance. 

"Dear sister, were I in your position, I would 
patiently hear all the speakers, whose names are entered 
on this trial. I would listen to what each has to say. I 
would give ear to his opinions, views, and aspirations. 
I would consider the remedies proposed by each, how- 
ever absurd these remedies may seem. I would quietly 
reflect on the accusations brought against each monitor 
by the others. If you act in this way, you will be able 
to see this perplexed question from every point of view, 
you will be able to form a correct opinion, and give an 
impartial verdict. 

"Remember, sister, you are the holder of * Public 
Opinion/ you are therefore bound to give an unpre- 
judiced verdict. If you give a verdict in the present 
stage of the proceedings, you lay yourself open to the 
charge of being under Aleck's influence." 

"I'm not under any one's influence," said Dame 
Europa, putting tl Public Opinion " back into her pocket. 
She felt the force of Histona's words, and leaning back 
on her couch, remained nearly ten minutes plunged in 

{>rofound silence. Suddenly unclosing her eyes and 
ooking up, she said, smiling : — 

" mien I said I would decide to-night in favour of 
Aleck, and when I took ' public opinion ' out of my 
pocket, I did so merely to force you to speak, you taciturn 
creature. I wished to force you to express an opinion. 
Really, Historia, you are very close-minded, very 
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cautious ; but let me tell you these are not times to be 
silent. v 

" These are times of diplomatic action," said Historia, 
wishing to let her sister understand that she knew the 
value of what she had said, which was only an excuse 
to justify her change of mind. 

Dame Europa looked at me, but I dared not speak. 
She took a candied apricot from a crystal plate ana ate 
it. She then dipped her hand into her finger-glass, and 
having stirred the rose-water, wiped her digits in the 
table napkin, and said,- 

" Dear sister, no more diplomacy. I have decided to 
postpone the trial for a fortnight or three weeks. I am 
determined that my verdict shall be pure and unpre- 
judiced, unsullied and indisputable. I am about to 
undertake, accompanied by you and my Looker-out 
here, a long journey. I start to-morrow morning. I am 
resolved to have the best advice. I shall pay a visit to 
Jupiter. I have not come to this decision without 
mature reflection. My resolution may seem anti- 
Christian, but I believe my first husband, Jupiter, is the 
only one who can extricate me from my present embar- 
rassing position. Mr. Looker-out, you had better retire, 
and commence preparations. I start early to-morrow 
morning by the Brmdisi mail." 

Historia became deadly pale as the old lady finished 
the last sentence, which she pronounced in a firm and 
decided tone. 

" Sister," she said, addressing Dame Europa, " you 
don't know where to find Jupiter. You cannot find 
him, because since the birth of Christ, Jupiter and his 
gods have disappeared from the earth. Before under- 
taking a long journey, it will be well to make inquiries 
about the locality where this first husband of yours 
may be found." 

" Certainly. I shall make inquiries. I shall go to 
Athens. The people there must know where Jupiter 
resides." 

" I don't think they know anything about him," said 
Historia, casting down her eyes. 

" Once in Athens, we shall be able to discover where 
lie is. He cannot be far from there." 
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eminent Grecians, and after having heard their opinions, 
you may, before pronouncing your verdict, apply for 
the Roman lot. You could make a second visit for that 
purpose. Besides, my lady, do you not think that the 
presence of so many old Greeks and Romans in the 
amphitheatre during the trial, would be calculated to 
confuse and frighten the boys, especially when we have 
already there four such leaders as the Infallible, 
the (Ecumenical, the Chief Rabbi, and the Schiek- 
Islam." 

" What you say is wise, Mr, Looker-out. I shall take 
it into consideration — all depends. I dare say I shall 
be obliged to make a second journey before pronouncing 
the verdict. But you have no time to lose, Mr. Looker- 
out. You ought to commence preparations. I shall retire 
early that I may rise early," added the old lady gaily, at 
the same time pouring some more wine into her tumbler. 

" One moment, sister. One word before Mr. Looker- 
out retires," and so saying, Historia tripped lightly 
across the room, and passed round her sisters couch, and 
stood at the head, rutting her arms round the old 
lady's neck with infantine grace, she murmured softly :— 

" Dame Europa, for the first time in my life, I come 
to ask you a favour.' ' 

" Speak, Historia, speak. It is indeed a wonder to 
hear you ask a favour. You may reckon on my grant- 
ing your request if in my power to do so." 

" Well, sister, in seeking the society of those ancient 
sages, I would advise you first of all, to petition for 
Plutarch's company. He will be able to tell you the 
true value of Ewart, Little Johnny, Mark, Gortz, the late 
Louis, Pam, William, Aleck, and all the others of 
whose character you wish to form a correct estimate." 

" Dear Historia," said Dame Europa, " I thank you 
for the suggestion. How strange that I should have for- 
gotten Plutarch. But, sister, Plutarch was born in the 
fiftieth year of the Christian era ; I therefore cannot say 
what authority Jupiter may have over him." 

" I can tell you something about him. He is in the 
kingdom of Pluto, together with the two Plinys. I con- 
sider it essential that the three should be present at the 
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trial, for I do not believe a correct verdict can be given 
unless their evidence be first taken. I would also desire 
the presence of Philo-Judseus, of whom Eusebius says, he 
was copious in speech, rich in sentiments, and eminently 
sublime in his acquaintance with the Holy Scripture. 
He will be particularly needed, because, though a Jew, 
he was also well acquainted with the philosophy of Plato. 
These sages, sister, must all be in the kingdom of Pluto, 
because not one of them makes mention of the name of 
the Saviour ; but Lucian, I should say, is in the Christian 
hell, because in his accusations against Peregrinus, he 
uttered blasphemies against the Christian religion and 
its Blessed Founder. Anna Comnino and other Byzan- 
tine writers assert that Lucian, because of his profanity, 
must be condemned to eternal punishment." 

" Well, sister, I shall not forget to ask for these three, 
as well as for Plutarch, Now, Mr. Looker-out," — turning 
to me, — " you had better prepare for our journey to 
Athens. We start early in the morning ma Brindisi. We 
shall travel in the best season, when Irene, Eunomia, 
and Dice, these three able charioteers, keepers of the 
gates of Heaven, superintendents of the clouds and the 
weather, are preparing for the coming of autumn." 

" I thought, madam," I said, rising to leave the 
triclinium, " that the Infallible kept the keys of 
Heaven." 

" You cannot prevent people thinking and believing 
what they please," said Dame Europa, abruptly. " Two 
thousand years before our era commenced," she added, 
more milcfiy, " it was believed that the Hours unlocked 
the portals of the East. Grood night, sister. Grood 
night, Mr. Looker-out." 

The old lady emptied what wine remained in the 
decanter into her tumbler, and drank it off. 

About half -past six next morning we set out. The 
ladies travelled incognito, Historia looking like the 
beautiful daughter of her sister. Alethia, Historia's 
waiting-maid, was, as a matter of course, in attendance. 
The exquisite fairness of that girl's complexion rivalling 
that of some Yorkshire lasses of my acquaintance, and 
the spotless neatness of her dress rendered her at all 

u 
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times very attractive. On the whole, we looked a very 
aristocratic party, and at the different stations where we 
stopped attracted respect and admiration. I travelled in 
a first-class carriage with the ladies. Thomas waaa 
second-class passenger. 

We made a short stay at Turino and at Bologna, and 
finally arrived at Brinaisi. The Trinacria Steam Com- 
pany had not at that time yet stopped payment, 
consequently we reached Brinaisi in good time. We 
stayed a few hours at one of the principal hotels, from 
the windows of which we could see the steamer 
" Segesta," on board which we intended to embark. 
Never shall I forget the bill we had to pay at that hotel; 
never shall I lose recollection of the professional beggars 
of Brindisi ! ! . 

A few minutes before the time fixed for the departure 
of the steamer, Thomas, white as a sheet, and trembling 
from head to foot, asked to speak with me in private. 
Having granted him a conference, he requested me to 
inform Dame Europa that he could not attend her during 
the remainder of the journey. 

"Why?" I asked, astonished, and not a little 

annoyed. 

" 1 would give all I possess to my Lady Europa, but 
I can't give her my life. Believe me, sir, no other fate 
awaits us but to be murdered or kept as hostages by the 
brigands of Greece." 

In vain I tried to convince Thomas that where we 
were going there was no reason to apprehend the pre- 
sence of brigands. I pointed out to him that my life was 
as precious as his, and the lives of Dame Europa and her 
sister still more precious, and yet that we entertained no 
fear of brigands. Reasoning with Thomas was useless. 
The brigands had taken hold of his imagination. They 
had become a bugaboo to this over-grown child, who was 
so scared by the fancied monsters as to be beyond the 
boundaries of reason. Thomas was not unlike certain 
writers who expatiate in exaggerated phraseology on 
brigands, and who yet have never seen one. 

Finding Thomas nad made up his mind not to embark, 
I promised to speak to Dame Europa, and undertake to 
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find her a good servant at Corfu. Spite of all Thomas's 
fears and resolutions, he was trapped on board the 
" Segesta." He mistook the hour of sailing, and 
believing there were yet three hours before we should 
start, he did not object to help to put the luggage on 
board. Whilst arranging the last package in Dame 
Europa's cabin, I became aware that the vessel was 
under way. When Thomas came on deck, intending to 
return on shore, and found the "Segesta" steaming 
away, his despair was ludicrous. As the poor flunkey 
had no greater experience of sea-travelling than what he 
had acquired in crossing from Dover to Calais, he was 
soon so sea-sick that he was obliged to retire to his berth, 
there to meditate as best he might on the expected visita- 
tion of brigands. 

On the following morning, after a rough passage, we 
arrived at Corfu. Far in the distance beyond that pearl 
of the Ionian sea, I could perceive the high range of 
Acrokeravnia, barbarously pronounced Acroceraunian by 
unclassical scholars. These lofty mountains are divided 
into two ranges, the Eastern and the Western, and are 
broken into numberless abrupt, precipitous, cloud-soaring 
points. 

At Corfu, we found the Greek steamer " Iris," on board 
which we embarked, because we intended to go to Athens 
by the Corinthian Bay and across the famous Isthmus. 

Poor Thomas ! The miserable flunkey was carried on 
board the " Iris " by two sailors. He was scarcely able 
to speak, his head swam so that he did not recognise me, 
but he occasionally murmured something about brigands, 
to the great amusement of Alethia, who could not control 
her laughter. 

The sea round Corfu was smooth as a mirror, but light 
zephyrs springing up between the island and the shores 
of iJpirus fanned our faces agreeably. How different 
were the feelings which now filled our bosoms to those 
which had oppressed us when plunged in the horrid 
school-fog. Grazing on Corfu, we thought of Ulysses 
shipwrecked by Neptune to avenge the injuries he had 
inflicted on the great Cyclop Polyphemus. 

On board the "Iris," we met Mr. Woodin, an English 
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gentleman settled at Fatras ; with him were his two 
charming (laughters. There was Mrs. Paramithioti, 
wife of a Greek denuty, attended by a bearish-looking 
clerk of her husband ; there was Mx. Casimir de Con- 
dello, the well-known Swiss botanist, accompanied by 
his charming wife, daughter of the great rhilhellene 
Mercier, who, with Eynard, has done more for the 
freedom of little Greece, from his private resources, than 
has been accomplished by all the Philhellenic Commit- 
tees that have yet existed. 

Amongst our travelling companions we also had the 
old General Morianti, an Italian Philhellene. There was 
Mr. Jourdain and another Frenchman, there were Mr. 
Petzalis, Mr. Stavros and Mr. Plesas. All these were 
first-class passengers. On the second day after leaving 
Corfu, we picked up a number of third-class or rather 
deck-passengers at Patras. 

I had almost forgotten to mention Doctor Smoke, one 
of the passengers. Like Mark Twain, he was fond of 
turning things into ridicule, and describing all he had 
seen and a great deal he had not seen. Like Mark 
Twain he tried to impress the idea that he was as great 
a traveller and observer as Dr. Clarke or Tavernier. In 
the same colours he painted all he knew and a much 
larger mass of which lie knew nothing. He descanted 
on every topic which he thought could amuse, always 
anxious to impress his auditors with that belief, and, 
like Mark Twain, was the ever-cheating and the never- 
cheated, in short the greatest citizen of the greatest 
republic on earth. 

Having said this much of the passengers, I must say 
a word about the captain. The "Iris" was commanded by 
Captain Kioses, an old sea-wolf, but a kind of modern 
Timon. However, he was no restraint on the gaiety 
that prevailed on board his vessel. There was singing 
and talking and much political discussion, the latter 
exercise carried on by help of the dozen Athenian depu- 
ties, who seemed, by the assiduity with which they paced 
the deck, to belong to the peripatetic school of philosophy. 

Dame Europa, dressed in a travelling costume, tne 
work of a first-class Parisian artiste, sat apart, affect- 
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ing to tfead a volume which she held in her hand, but 
I, who watched her attentively, observed that she cast 
her eyes, now on this side and now on that of the lake-like 
bay through whose waters the " Iris " was moving, and 
whose beauty no Swiss, or Irish, or English lake can rival. 

Historia, pencil in hand, was engaged in making 
sketches of the scenery through which we passed and of 
the personages by whom we were surrounded. Alethia, 
who looked quite a lady, was talking unaffectedly and 
vivaciously to a number of swells, each of whom, not 
suspecting her real position, was making himself as 
agreeable as he could. 

Thomas, when the " Iris " had got into smooth waters, 
had begun to recover from his illness. He had taken 
some food, and was altogether so much better that he 
resolved to take a turn on deck. The steward, a poly- 
glot kind of fellow, had tranquillised him on the subject 
of brigands. He assured him that at least between the 
Isthmus of Corinth and Athens there was no danger of 
an attack by brigands, but he advised him not to venture 
up the Pindus range, which is beyond the Grecian bound- 
ary ; he could not guarantee his safety there. Thomas 
became quite lively when the steward further assured 
him that the Bay of Corinth was part and parcel of the 
kingdom of Greece, and nowise under ihe rule of 
Turkey. 

It was under these cheering influences that our flunkey 
resolved to leave his berth. His polyglot friend assured 
him in plain English that he could not do better. Thomas 
accordingly proceeded to make his toilette. He corn- 
floured his hair till it clung like a wet rag round his 
head, he next put on his tail coat with gilt buttons, and, 
satisfied with his appearance, he went on deck. If he 
was astonished at the liapika — the Greek costume — 
which he now saw for the first time, the style of his 
toilette was not less a matter of wonder to the deck 
passengers, who were children of Aleck's natural civiliza- 
tion. Poor Thomas was only one amongst many, and 
being in the minority the laugh was against him. 

"How do you sell your corn-flour, Mr. Miller," said 
one. " Don't walk as if the deck were strewn with eggs, 
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and you were afraid to break 'em," said another ; " step 
out like a man." A third excited immoderate laughter 
by remarking on the persistency with which Thomas 
applied his handkerchief to his nose. The truth was, our 
poor flunkey, afraid of a return of nausea, had poured some 
perfume on his handkerchief, which he used as a pre- 
ventative. Those children of nature attributed his move- 
ments to a different cause. At length the jesting ceased, 
and Thomas having taken all in good part, made him- 
self at home. He was astonished to find; that nearly all 
these liapis — these third-class passengers — could converse 
in French, Italian and English as fluently as in their own 
language. 

Owing to the knowledge of English possessed by his 
new acquaintances, Thomas was able to gratify his 
curiosity on many subjects. Being fully convinced that 
the shores of the Corinthian Bay were not haunted by 
brigands, he asked from what point he could send a tele- 
graph to his mother, as he wished to assure her that 
his life was not imperilled. The word " telegraph" 
excited attention, and those who did not hear all that 
Thomas said in connection with the mystic wire, be- 
lieved he alluded to an English journal, better known in 
Greece for the fallacy than the truthfulness of its asser- 
tions. Before the lapse of an hour, a rumour prevailed 
amongst the third-class passengers that Thomas was the 
" Special Correspondent " of that spiteful journal, which 
since the day of its establishment has manifested as great 
a hatred to the Greeks as though they were the descend- 
ants of those Romans who, under Titus, slaughtered the 
ancestors of the proprietors of the Telegraph. 

The natives looking on Thomas as the Telegraph's 
" Special," thought the best revenge they could take on 
their enemy would be to cram the Special with all sorts 
of canards. They accordingly commenced and laid the 
matter on so thick that Thomas soon began to look on 
himself as a storehouse of knowledge. Then for the first 
time did the sublime idea strike the plucky flunkey of 
abandoning altogether the service of Dame Europa and 
of becoming a regular newspaper correspondent. 

Our " Special" never for a moment suspected that 
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those Greeks who were performing the cramming opera- 
tion were practising on his credulity. They looked 
grave, very solemn. No ironical smile played round their 
lips, no wink disturbed their eye-lids as they presented 
their canards to Thomas, who swallowed with a John-Bull 
credulity. These natives in their own country are quite 
as clever and as spiteful as the newspaper writers of lying 
articles in Western Europe. 

Thomas showed considerable tact in assuming quietly 
the honours thrust upon him. He looked the " Special" 
to perfection, asking questions and making notes with 
laudable assiduity. The circle of which he was the 
centre was soon increased by the presence of many first- 
class passengers, for like other fictions, the speciality of 
Thomas had gained belief rapidly. I, and those who 
knew the truth, enjoyed the joke ; Dame Europa said, 
laughing, that she had known flunkey editors and why 
should there not be flunkey specials. 

In the crowd assembled round Thomas, Dr. Smoke was 
conspicuous. The doctor profited by the information that 
was being diffused and made notes. He intended to 
publish in one volume the account of this interesting 
voyage. 

It was at this point in our journey I discovered that 
Doctor Smoke was a great Yankee archaeologist and had 
been sent by the Bible and Old Moral Testament Society 
of New York, to collect the love letters that passed 
between Joseph and Potiphar's wife, the family corre- 
spondence of Lot and his daughters, the correspondence of 
Ptolemy Soter and his wife-sister Selene, as well as the 
correspondence of Ptolemy Philadelphus and his wife- 
sister Arsinoe. The discovery of all these precious docu- 
ments was reserved for this great explorer, who was 
also able to give an accurate description of Arsinoe's 
flute, made of a single topaz. Together with these 
treasures, the learned doctor was able to deposit in the 
museums of this country the authentic information he 
had collected from the natives on the state of brigandage 
in Greece. 

Alethia and I stood by much amused as we listened to 
the canards with which the newly *made Special and the 
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learned doctor were being stuffed. We did not foresee 
that at a later period we should meet these two men, 
transformed into great personages, in very high circles. 
Still less did I suspect that the falsehoods which they 
were so busily writing in their note-books were destined 
to take a printed form in the columns of the Western 
press. 

" Monsieur le Correspondent," said one of the natives, 
" do you see these two snow-covered mountains?" — and 
he pointed to the Corycian and Lycowan summits of 
Mount Parnassus — " one is Mount Pindus, the other 
Mount Tomarus. Those are the chief nests of the 
brigands. From the summits of Pindus they last week 
dashed down on Joannina, Prevesa, and Volo, the prin- 
cipal towns of Greece, and desolated them." 

Thomas, greatly flattered by being called " Monsieur 
le Correspondent," requested his informant to pause for a 
moment, and taking up his pencil he wrote the following 
telegram : — 

" Brigands in Greece. Rushed down from Mount 
Pindus. Desolated Joannina and other large towns of 
Greece." 

Standing behind Thomas, whom I affected to treat 
with much deference, I read the telegram and laughed, 
never suspecting that such a canard would find its way 
into print. Great was my astonishment when, some 
weeks later, Alethia showed me Thomas's valuable in- 
formation amongst the " latest intelligence " of a first- 
class English journal. My first impulse was to laugh, 
my next was to pity believers in such reports, who for 
the most part finished by being victimised by Turkish 
and Egyptian bonds. 

The trade of a newspaper correspondent is easily 
learned. It only requires a large amount of credulity, 
an absence of the knowledge that could detect false in- 
formation, and effrontery sufficient to thrust oneself into 
every society, and ask questions of persons of every 
class. Thomas possessed all these qualifications, and 
within two hours was discharging, with great . satisfac- 
tion to himself, the functions of a il Special." 

" Brigands," went on one of the interlocutors, " I 
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can tell you they fare sumptuously. In no London club 
can you get better cooking than you will find in these 
mountain nests. About three months ago, I was taken 
prisoner by those fellows. I was obliged* to pay £2,000 
ransom. The sum was enormous ; but this I will say, 
during the time the brigands kept me prisoner, they fed 
me right royally. Imagine des pigeons masques en 
cdtelettes, des huitres marmSes, de la bartaveUe du faisan, 
des ailerons de dindon glacis, des aloses grUUs sur une 
bonne farce h Vo settle, des ceufs h la bonne f emmet Such 
were the dishes placed before me daily. As for liquids, 
there is none which I remember with more pleasure than 
the chocolat analeptique, prepared au salep de Perse, and I 
firmly believe that the chocolat analeptique which more 
than a hundred years ago Monsieur de Bauve manufac- 
tured in Paris could not excel, perhaps did not equal, 
that which I drank in the caves of the brigands. And 
with the chocolate were always served those excellent 
biscuits de Savoie, invented a hundred years ago by 
M. Benaud, Rue St. Honor£." 

" Sir," said Dr. Smoke, looking up from his note- 
book, " you afford us most valuable information. The 
facts which you have stated are unknown both in the 
Eastern and Western Hemispheres. Monsieur About, 
the great authority on brigand life, makes no mention 
of this excellent cookery of which you have had 
experience." 

" Monsieur About," said another native in a vexed 
tone, a is not reliable. He has omitted many truths in 
making up his Roi des Montagnes, and inserted many 
falsehoods. About, as a young man, was spiteful and 
ungrateful to the Greeks, and in more advanced life he 
proved himself an old sinner in regard to Napoleon III. 
He was expelled from Athens because he there betrayed 
the hospitality of respectable society. Public opinion 
often swallows ratsbane, and M. About is now the 
English authority on Greek brigands. Monsieur 
About makes no mention of the good cookery given by 
the brigands, but he does speak of the large banking 
transactions carried on by le Roi des Montagnes, and the 
good investments he had found for his money in London 
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and Paris. I regarded their recital as a myth, believing 
that if the Mountain King had ever had dealings with 
any of these city men, he would have returned to his 
hilly home not only penniless, but wild, completely 
stripped of the civilisation with which M. About has so 
kindly accredited him." 

" I think you take a very correct view of the affair," 
said Dr. Smoke. " I have been mixed up with the Erie 
and other railway companies, both in New York and 
London, where civilised brigands abide in numbers. 
Listen to my advice, my friend," added the doctor, with 
a sigh. < < Never mind the good cookery of the brigands 
or their banking business. Believe me, honesty is the 
best policy in this world; believe me, honesty is the 
very best policy." 

" I can readily credit that remark from you, Dr. Smoke," 
said one of the natives, " for I know you have tried both." 

Dr. Smoke began to suspect that tne modern Greeks are 
neither as ignorant nor as stupid as some English journals 
represent them. But what effect had this discovery on his 
mind? He resolved immediately to write as many 
falsehoods as he could invent to the journals of his 
country, wishing to darken still more the black cloud of 
public opinion that hung over the Greeks in that quarter. 
He felt, besides, that it would be useless to contradict 
what had up to that time been said and written against 
the Greeks, and that by telling the truth he would spoil 
the trade-stock accumulated by the press. 

u Come, come, doctor," saia Alethia. suddenly, ''what 
is this you are writing ? Is this consistent with your 
assertion that honesty is the best policy ? Just allow me 
to read what you have written." 

Alethia, laughing, snatched up the paper and read 
aloud: — 

u I am on board a steamer full of brigands. My life 
is in their hands. Lord, have mercy on me I " 

" miss Alethia," cried the doctor, with great presence 
of mind, " you must not interpret what you read literally* 
You see the negative of my telegram ; it will read diffe- 
rently when printed* Listen: 'No brigand on board 
the steamer. Life delightful in their hands. O Lord ! I 
thank thee ! ' » 
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" Doctor," said Alethia, " the negative of your tele- 
gram will suit your public best. Tell those people the 
truth and you will see some million adventurers emigrat- 
ing here and introducing their civilised brigandage, which 
will corrupt and ruin the country." 

The doctor, driven into a corner, was compelled to 
confess that he had engaged to write a certain number of 
columns per week, that what he wrote could do no harm, 
for journalism represented an ephemeral literature. 

In idle talk and innocent badinage time passed away, 
and the "Iris" continued to pass through the glassy waters. 
The natives who had been indulging in " a lark," whilst 
cramming Thomas and Doctor Smoke, did not for a mo- 
ment imagine any kingdom, however small, could be 
incriminated in the estimation of the civilised world by 
the garbled scribbling of masked Specials. But so it was ; 
Thomas and Dr. Smoke soon became authorities in the 
newspaper world. And here I must observe, that though 
Thomas would have made a poor figure at a Spelling 
Bee, and though his letters were re-cast in the great 
factory in Fleet Street, where the Eastern essence was 
extracted and Western pepper and mustard infused, 
which would always keep them in a marketable state, 
they were always laid by carefully in pigeon-holes, 
marked " Our Special Correspondent." 

Having left the merry circle below, I mounted the 

{)oop, where Dame Europa sat with her sister. The elder 
ady looked fatigued, and, in reply to my offers of ser- 
vice, said she did not need anything. After a few 
seconds of silence, she asked the cause of the merriment 
below. I told her ; the old lady laughed heartily. After 
some time she said, sadly — 

" This voyage brings back to my mind memories 
which I should much rather not have recalled. But no 
matter what these ephemerals write, no matter what their 
silly correspondents say, they cannot alter the aspect of 
this beautiful nature, they cannot change the essential 
characteristics of the soil, which will again produce men 
like those of old. Adverse circumstances may delay 
events, but cannot prevent their ultimate realization. 
The day will come when Paris, London, Berlin and 
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Vienna will recognize in the Corinthian Bay the great 
commercial depot of the Eastern hemisphere. Then 
what was written on the gates of Corinth m the ancient 
times will be true — ' Corinth is not for everybody.' 
Civilization had its rise here, and must ultimately return 
to this spot. My learned sister Historia will agree with 
me. I wish I were endowed with a little of her apathy 
and endurance. She seldom glances over a newspaper, 
and when she does, takes the intelligence offered for 
what it is worth. With me it is quite the contrary. I 
am addicted to newspaper reading ; it amuses, I would 
almost say it fascinates me. It is perhaps because of 
my devotedness to this ephemeral literature that I am so 
unstable in my opinions. Under these journalistic influ- 
ences I often decide wrongly ; I lift my magic wand and 
my entire school adopts an erroneous view of some im- 
portant public question. As a rule, I consult my sister 
fcstoria before lifting my wand; she generally says 
' Don't/ but she never presses, and, excited and bewildered 
as I generally am after a fit of newspaper study, I close 
my eyes, and, without reflection, lift my wand. Then 
all the boys of my school, who on the previous day were 
running rapidly to the right, now wheel round and hurry 
as quickly to the left. Then comes Historia, with her 
quiet smile, and shows me, as in a mirror, the folly I 
have committed, and points out the unpleasant and 
inevitable consequences. I regard newspapers as a cursed 
despotism in our present civilization. I hope Jupiter will 
afford me the society and advice of some of the great 
departed spirits, those illustrious sages of ancient Kome 
and Greece. Should they not be able to extricate me 
from my difficulties, I shall resign my authority and 
give up my school." 

" I hope, madam," I said, " that you will never be 
reduced to such a necessity. I trust that, with the as- 
sistance of your good sister here, and the aid of the sages 
whose society you seek, that you will re-establish your 
authority in your school, and make your name feared and 
respected. I look forward confidently to your being able 
to check and bring within the bounds of discipline those 
insubordinate lads whose selfish ambition has brought 
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about this deplorable state of things. They have tried 
to corrupt Christianity and pervert civilization, they have 
introduced into every department of your school, whether 
commercial, industrial, political, or religious, a lying 
system euphoniously called diplomacy." 

"You may be right, Mr. Looker-out ? you may be 
right. • Just cast a glance on either side of this splendid 
bay. Think what these coasts were before the Cnristian 
era and what they are to-day. Look to the north, look 
at glorious Parnassus, at these magnificent Phaedriades 
crags from which the unfortunate Esop was hurled to his 
doom. Yonder is the Castalian spring and the Delphi of 
the Pythoness. There, too, is the Corvcian cave of the 
Nymphs and Pan, and the Helicon of Apollo and the 
jrfuses. Where can you find a lovelier land, with its deep- 
shadowed valleys and snow-covered mountains ? Where 
can you find tne aspect of nature wilder, more majestic 
and more reverence-inspiring? On the opposite shore 
nature wears a softer appearance in its rich robe of currants 
and other fruits. In what other part of the earth does 
nature present an aspect at once so gratifying to the eye 
and so exciting, because of associations to the imagina- 
tion ? Look at the ruins of JEgium, with the famous 
temples of iEsculapus, Minerva and Bacchus. It was 
in that town of JEgium that Agamemnon embarked 
with his Grecian heroes for the Trojan expedition. Look 
at ^Egira, Helice, Bura, Cerynea and Sicyon, all towns of 
the great Achaia, filled with historic and romantic 
memories, that Achaia which stood out as the last pro- 
pyrghium of liberty and civilisation against the advancing 
torrent of barbarism. Journeying through these scenes, 
a feeling of profoundest melancholy steals over my spirit, 
my nerves are relaxed, and tears are ever welling in my 
eyes. Never did I feel so sad, excepting once, before. 
It was when that dear boy, Byron, wrote so exquisitely 
of this place. He died yonder, at Missolonghi, and who 
would believe that in my school, which pretends to the 
foremost place in Christianity and civilisation — who, I 
say, would believe that in my school there could be 
found boys so demoralised, so brutalised, so dechristian- 
ised, as to be capable, because of their interest in Turkish 
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and Egyptian bonds, of slandering with foul breath this 
country of such high historic fame. And why ? They 
endeavoured, by tneir base calumnies, to justify then' 
anti-Christian traffic." 

I was not a little surprised as I listened to Dame 
Europa's out-pour of philhellenism. I was curious to 
know how long the enthusiasm would last. I knew my 
lady was a large holder of Turkish bonds. What did 
she intend to do with that stock? Thomas was her 
flunkey, but I am a descendant of the incredulous apostle, 
Saint Thomas; I require palpable proof before I believe. 

At length we sighted Lutraki and the famous Isthmus 
of Corinth. Now, there was a great brushing up of hair, 
twirling of moustaches, looking after luggage, and col- 
lecting of packages. Every one was desirous of being 
the first to land. Thomas, inflated by the honours that 
had been thrust upon him by the natives, altogether 
ignored his position of flunkey, and left me to carry the 
luggage on shore myself, or make any other arrange- 
ments I liked. 

The " Iris " landed a vast number of passengers with a 
proportionate supply of luggage. We were all ushered 
into an immense boat where we looked like a great hawl 
Qf fish, in which sardines, eels, carps, pike, mussels, 
oysters, prawns, snails, sand and stones are all jumbled 
together. What a variety of costumes and physiog- 
nomies found place in that boat of ours! Wnat a 
number of dark-skinned faces rushed from shore into our 
boat ! Quite enough to send us to the bottom. What a 
scramble to get possession of our luggage and carry it to 
the carriages! As for poor Thomas, all his lately- 
acquired dignity faded away, all his ancient terrors 
revived, and he believed himself in the presence of the 
dreaded brigands. The scramble amongst the would-be 
porters he regarded as the commencement of the pillage, 
and his terror reached the climax when the stiletto of 
one of the intruders accidentally touched his gold-laced 
hat. Thomas looked upon himself as murdered or at 
least mortally wounded. The flunkey's nervous alarm, 
however, subsided when he became aware that nobody 
else on board regarded the intruders as brigands, even 
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Dame Europa was preparing to disembark, carrying a 
small bag in her hand. Recalled by this sight to a sense 
of his duty, Thomas seized his gold baton, and hurrying 
on shore, was ready to assist Ms mistress to land, # 

Thomas's handsome livery of white cloth trimmed 
with crimson velvet, his gold-laced hat, his treble-gilt 
buttons, his golden-looking shoe-buckles, in short, 
his costume altogether presented an appearance that 
amazed the innocent natives. The flunkey's gold-tipped 
staff excited special attention ; so splendid an ensign of 
office had never before been seen in those regions except 
in the hands of the high-priest. Rumours as to who 
this magnificently attired personage was became every 
moment more confused. Had it been carnival time, 
Thomas's place as a masquerader would have been easily 
fixed, but in the actual season, public curiosity was 
much perplexed. Some said he was a general of division 
travelling for his amusement, and that he wore his full- 
dress uniform to command respect. Others saw in the 
illustrious stranger the military correspondent of an 
English newspaper. Amidst these conflicting surmises, 
Thomas's importance rose rapidly in the estimation of 
the porters and others who had flocked to meet our boat 
as we landed. Nobody's luggage could be attended to 
till Milord, and Monsieur the General, and Monsieur 
aliases ad infinitum had been waited on. Dame Europa, 
who enjoyed the joke amazingly, gave directions that 
Thomas should be desired to act liberally, and sustain in a 
becoming manner the dignities thrust upon him. Accord- 
ingly, our flunkey purchased several antiquities, ceramic 
vases and figures, and I know not what other articles, my 
attention being wholly fixed on Thomas, and the grave and 
dignified manner in which he acted the part of virtuoso. 
Finally, our good flunkey ordered a carriage, for which 
I am bound in justice to say the native driver only 
charged him double the established fare. 

The carriage into which we mounted, and which also 
carried our luggage, was an araba or car of the country, 
without springs, and covered at the top with tarpauling 
as a defence against the rays of the sun. As the roads 
were not in first-rate condition, every two or three 
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minutes we experienced a violent jolt because of a wheel 
falling into a rut, or coming into violent contact with a 
large stone. Then the passengers were thrown forwards 
and flung backwards, and many of our packages lost their 
equilibrium. This araba was drawn by two dwarf 
horses that had not attained even the stature of ponies. 
These wretched animals whose ribs might be distinctly 
counted through their skins, and who were bleeding pro- 
fusely from the neck, caused me to wish that a branch of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
existed in these regions. The driver who was also owner, 
so far from pitying their misery, loaded them with 
epithets the most abusive that his very fertile imagination 
could concoct. These exercises he occasionally varied 
by entering into a series of enquiries of a domestic and 
commercial nature with the animals. He asked them 
what they meant by such conduct ? Did they intend to 
prevent him earning an honest livelihood? Did they 
wish to destroy his domestic peace ? Did they not know 
how his wife and daughters would receive him if he did 
not bring money home ? Did they suppose the " missus " 
would allow them to go on eating barley and consuming 
straw for which their work did not pay ? 

Whether or not the animals replied in a language 
understood by their master, I know not, but the response, 
if given, must have been unsatisfactory as the poor brutes 
were just then subjected to a smart castigation. 

We were passing through a village called New Corinth, 
when Dame Europa called out in a very animated manner : 

€t Look ! Look ! There is the spot where my third 
husband Nero commenced to dig, when he conceived the 
idea of canalizing the isthmus. He inaugurated the 
work by striking some blows with a golden hatchet, and 
he certainly would have completed the undertaking had 
not an incursion of the Gauls made his presence neces- 
sary at Rome. He was just the one to cut the canal. He 
was a man formed to promote the progress of mankind in 
some senses, though he so frequently showed himself so 
reckless of human life and suffering. You see what 
advance the cutting of the canal made under Nero. He 
would have finished it as surely as he burned Rome. He 
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had a passion for Greece, and made her free. In 
canalizing the Isthmus of Corinth, Nero was desirous of 
leaving behind him a monument such as did Cheops, 
Chephrine, and Mekerius. The three pyramids which 
they built have immortalized their names, at a great 
sacrifice it may be of human life in the construction, but 
there they stand, three unsolved enigmas, within view of 
the colossal sphinx." 

Dame Europa spoke with lofty enthusiasm. She 
paused for a few minutes, and then went on : 

" The canalization of the isthmus would be a boon to 
hunumity. Within two centuries from its completion, 
this wild spot would be converted into a megalopolis of 
the civilized world. But, amongst the corrupt and selfish 
men of the present day, who can distinguish the truth ? " 

" Quite true, sister," said Historia ; u Corinth, instead 
of being eclipsed, annihilated, would be at the present 
day greater than Constantinople, had that canal been 
completed. Periander, King of Corinth, and one of the 
seven Grecian sages recognised this truth, and com- 
menced the canalization of this isthmus long before the 
time of Nero." 

After an hour and a half s jolting in our araba, we 
arrived at the Saronicus Bay, which we crossed, and by 
train from Piraeus reached Athens in fifteen minutes. 

Whilst on board the steamer, in compliance with 
Dame Europa's commands, I made enquiries as to the 
actual residence of Olympian Jupiter. I was speaking 
with a short, stout gentleman, a member of the University 
of Athens. In reply to my enquiries, he said : 

a He is dead. He diea about three years ago." 

u Dead ! " I said in astonishment. 

€C Yes. He was a clever physician. He resided at 
Athens. His house up to the present moment is called 
the Mansion of Olympics/ ' 

u Oh ! I don't mean Doctor Olynipios. I mean Jupiter 
himself. I mean the Keravnophorus Dias, the father of 
the gods, he who formerly resided on Mount Olympus, 
and sometimes on Ida in Crete." 

u I say, friend, whence do you come? What is your 
name ? " said the young man, at the same time scanning 
me from head to foot with a penetrating glance. 

x 
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" What is your name ? " I asked in return. 
" I am Professor Damala of the University of Athens. 
I'm professor of theology." 

I could not have fallen into worse hands. I told him 
my name — " Mr. Crown Stranger-Friend." 

II Well, Mr. Crown Stranger-Friend," said the professor 
of theology, " let me tell you this is a Christian country 
which won its freedom fighting under the banner of the 
Cross. If you begin to ask for Jupiter and his fabulous 
gods and goddesses here, I venture to foretell you will 
get yourself into trouble. If you have anything to say 
against our Charitomene Panagia, or against our Blessed 
Redeemer, or His Orthodox Church, I can only say 
I am ready to measure swords with you ; but no more 
Jupiters." 

Shut up by the professor of theology, I remained silent. 
He thought ne could have a joke at my expense, and said : 

" Who is that old woman with the beautiful daughter ? 
Never have I seen an uglier caracaktza (old jackdaw) 
and a more lovely creature. Pray, Mr. Crown Stranger- 
Friend, are you the husband and father ? " 

u Do I look like the father of such a daughter ? " I 
answered, absolutely shocked. 

"I don't know, but you look decidedly like the 
husband of the old lady." 

" I'm no relative to either lady," I said drily. 

"Are they rich?" 

"Excuse me. My lady desires my presence." And 
so saying, I walked off towards Dame Europa, who had 
beckoned to me. 

I told the old lady what answer I had received to my 
enquiries about Jupiter. She laughed heartily, and bade 
me not to ask anyone else. 

" Let us be quiet for the present. In the capital we 
shall get all the information we want. You could not 
fall into worse hands than those of a modern theologist. 
The ancient gods have made this country immortal; 
but modern theologists forget that, in the old religion, 
divinity had its recognised powers. No society could 
exist on this globe of ours did not some invisible and 
divine power direct its operations. How can you explain 
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the influence which the religion of which Jupiter was 
the head, exercises over mankind even to the present 
day ? Believe what I say. I have seen many religions 
flourish in my school, and all I can say is, some invisible 
and divine power rules us all, though we, poor, feeble 
mortals, do not always recognise the influence. Look 
at these two islands, lying right and left, Salamis and 
JEgum ; look at that dominating mountain 6n which 
Xerxes erected a throne that he may more conveniently 
behold the victory of his immense fleet. What was 
the invisible power which then saved civilisation from 
being overflooded by baxbarism? What would have 
become of the world had Greece at that time been bar- 
barised by Persia? What changes have been wrought 
in this lovely land by Christianity ! The powerful of 
the day tried to enslave the mind, as they had shackled 
the limbs of the masses of the people. They worked 
for their personal interests, or followed capriciously 
their own fancies. But a Divine Power, working iif- 
visibly and slowly, defeated the foolish calculations of 
the wise of this world, and convicted them, in the eyes 
of posterity, of narrow-mindedness. Gould Themistocles, 
who defeated the barbarians in these waters, lift his 
head from the cold grave where he lies yonder, he would 
shudder to behold how the interests of civilisation are 
now treated in this land. He would, probably, smile 
contemptuously in seeing professing Christians trampling 
on their co-religionists — " 

Dame Europa paused, and looked thoughtful. Sud- 
denly, turning to me, she said : 

" A-propos, in what language did you speak with Pro- 
fessor Damala ? " 

" I spoke modern Greek, but I took care to retain the 
ancient correct pronunciation." 

" Thanks. Take care not to speak Greek like those 
queer lads of John's class, who murder our beautiful 
language. I wish to reverence the memory of my 
brother, Cadmus, who first introduced letters into this 
land. Did we pronounce Greek like John's boys, we 
should be regarded here as barbarians or Helleno- 
mongers." 
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We landed at Piraeus, not far from the tomb of The- 
mistocles, now half covered with sea-water. Before 
evening we had installed ourselves as simple travellers 
in the Hotel des Etrangers. Thomas walked a little 
behind, the centre of a crowd, attracted by his splendid 
livery, which he persisted in wearing. Dame Europa, 
who was by this time tired of the " Special " joke, ordered 
the flunk6y to wash the corn-flour from his nair, and put 
on plain clothes. 

Before sun-rise next morning I conducted the sisters 
to the Acropolis. Dame Europa passed a restless night. 
She was excited on finding herself again in the city where 
she had passed the most glorious days of her youth. But 
it was so altered as to be scarcely recognisable. We 
went out by the rear of the hotel, and soon arrived at the 
site of the temple of Jupiter Olympius. On beholding what 
remains of the ruins of that splendid Olympeium, Dame 
Europa burst into tears. The old lady, whom at home I 
had known stony-hearted and selfish, seemed now alto- 
gether different. I cannot say whether her emotion arose 
from painful memories or from a sense of sorrow and 
repentance because of the neglect with which she had 
treated Greece. In profound sadness she said to 
Historia : 

" What do you think, sister, of this state of things? 
Who has demolished this once glorious temple ? Who has 
reduced it to ruins ? " 

" The Turks," said Historia. " With the materials 
taken from that temple they have built their Seraglios 
and Konaks, after having levelled its columns with cannon 
balls and shells. The Turks have decorated their public 
baths with the friezes and pedestals of that glorious 
temple. On the top of the splendid portal that once 
stood here the Imam erected a minaret, whence he every 
morning called the followers of the Prophet to prayer." 

Historia spoke with the apathy of a book-keeper, such 
as Mark had described her. We all know how coolly 
bookkeepers note down the profits and loss of their 
employers. 

" Gracious Heavens ! " exclaimed Dame Europa, ad- 
dressing me, " I could not have believed that the march 
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of centuries would have reduced these glorious monu- 
ments to such a state of ruin. Do you know what this 
Olympian was? It was the most ancient temple of 
Athens ; the foundations were laid by Deucalion. It was 
rebuilt by Pisistratus. Antiochus Epiphanes ordered 
beautiful decorations of the Corinthian order to the 
Roman architect Cossutius, but that Vandal Sylla, on 
the capture of Athens several years afterwards, removed 
the columns which had been prepared for this temple, to 
Rome. The Emperor Adrian completed the structure, 
and opened the temple in person. The statue of my 
husband Jupiter, which stood in that temple, was com- 
posed of gold and ivory, and was of the most exquisite 
workmanship. The peribolus was four stadia in circum- 
ference, and was crowded with statues, every city in 
Greece having supplied one. Here in this spot of the 
peribolus stood another statue of my husband, wrought in 
brass, also the temple of Saturn and Rhea, the temenus 
of Olympia, and here was to be seen the chasm through 
which the waters of Deucalion's flood receded. Nothing, 
nothing of these wonders now remains ! " 

Dame Europa covered her face with her hands and 
sobbed piteously. After a little while she composed her 
spirits, and we continued our walk towards the Acropolis. 
We arrived at the universally-known Cecropian citadel, 
whose Pelasgian walls enclosed the crSme de la crSme of 
Greek art. I must here remark that the road leading to 
the Acropolis is a disgrace to modern Greece. 

A courteous porter unlocked the entrance to the great 
citadel. We entered at the spot where lie the ruins of 
the magnificent Propylaea. This magnificent arch, 
erected by Pericles, was of Pentelicon marble, and con- 
sisted of a great vestibule with six Doric columns, 
behind which stood an equal number of pillars of 
the Ionic order. The original cost was two thousand 
talents. On the right stood the temple of Victory 
Apteros, on the left was a building containing paint- 
ings of the Trojan battles. The Mercury Propylaeus, 
that once stood here, was from the chisel of the 
sculptor Socrates ; so was also a group of the Graces. 
Dame Europa was deeply pained, seeing what she saw 
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and remembering what she had seen. Looking at me 
she said : — 

" Would that I had not come here ! Would that I had 
not come! My heart bleeds; I cannot recognize the 
place. We have been real Vandals to allow such doings. 
What tower is that ? " she said quickly to the guide. 

" That, madam, is a Venetian tower, in which General 
Ulysses was imprisoned. He was a famous chief who, 
during the War of Independence, defeated the Turks at 
ThermopylaB and at the Inn of Gravia, and saved Greece. 
He was imprisoned and affcewards assassinated here by 
order of his ungrateful aide-de-camp Gonras." 

u Why ? " asked Dame Europa, astonished. 

" Because he saved Greece," answered the guide. 

" The old story ! The old game ! I ought not to be 
surprised at seeing the place in ruins ; the fault is not so 
much mine as that of the owners of the soil." 

We turned our steps towards the Parthenon, that 
wondrous temple, a monument to the genius of Ictinus 
and of Phidias, and which, completed, was 228 feet in 
length, K)2 in breadth, and 65 in height- What has be- 
come of that lovely edifice ? Who can now trace its 
original noble proportions ? Nothing left but ruins, but 
what remains of the marble is still white and brilliant as 
in the days of Pericles. 

" How different these marbles seem to those brought 
into the West, by Lord Elgin!" said Dame Europa. 
" The Elgin marbles seem to be mouldering away, losing 
colour and quality under the action of our climate, whilst 
the marble here still remains marble. But I cannot 
endure to look longer on these ruins of A Minerva's 
Temple/ " 

We turned away, and at the distance of a few steps 
came to an open ditch filled with human bones, exposed 
to the action of pelting rain and scorching sun. 

"What's this? What's this?" said Dame Europa, 
drawing back in horror. 

" These," said the guide, "are the bones of the heroes 
who were killed by the bullets of the Turks when they 
blockaded the Acropolis, during the War of Inde- 
pendence." 
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" Do you mean to say that your Government have been 
disgracing the country in the eyes of the travellers who 
have visited this place during the last fifty years ? Am 
I to understand that men who died fighting for their 
country have not even received sepulture r Shame ! 
Shame ! " 

4 'Not only that, madam," said the guide, "but our 
Government permits travellers to carry off a bone or a 
skull from amongst these remains, as a memento of their 
visit to the Acropolis. We have not half so many skulls 
now as we had ten years ago." 

We turned away from the loathsome ditch, saddened 
and disgusted. Before leaving, we saw goats disporting 
in the place, leaping from one fragment of marble to the 
other; we saw, too, immundities which lips dare not 
utter, nor pen describe. 

The sun had now risen ; I thought of the great English 
poet, and felt that the sun of Greece is still as glorious 
as of yore. 

"In any other country," said Dame Europa, "this 
Acropolis would be kept neat as a drawing-room ; were 
it inhabited by the cynics, it could not be dirtier. I can 
now understand why strangers who visit Athens have so 
little sympathy with you, and take so little note of the 
progress made by you modern Greeks. Strangers arrive 
here full of glorious memories, which are put to flight 
quickly on beholding how your noblest monuments are 
desecrated, and they depart without having had time to 
observe your really good qualities." 

" You are quite right, madam, quite right," said the 
guide. " I have a hundred times applied to the Home 
Secretary for a little money for improvements, but I can 
scarcely get my salary ; were it not for the kindness of 
travellers, who always give me something, I should be as 
forgotten as these stones, and left to starve." 

" This is a delicate way of begging," I whispered to 
Historia. 

41 He is in the right ; go to Chatsworth, the palatial 
residence of one of the richest of English dukes ; the 
porter, the flunkeys, the chamber-maids, the gardetiers, 
all expect to be paid for exhibiting their different der jart- 
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ments, and they are as importunate as the lazzaroni of 
Naples. If, in civilised England, and in the mansion 
of a nobleman whose income exceeds that of many Con- 
tinental princes, such practices are permitted amongst the 
well-paid, well-fed, well-lodged, domestics of a duke, and 
not stigmatised as begging — why should we apply the 
obnoxious term to this poor man's mild reminder? 
Besides, Mr. Crown, our guide is, if I mistake not, a 
pensioner, a wounded soldier, whose dinner presumably 
consists of black bread and olives; his salary must be 
miserable, and perhaps he is not alone in the world ; 
there may be others dependent on him for support ; the 
highest honour attached to his position is that of abiding 
amongst the ruins of this splendid Acropolis." 

Historia spoke with much austerity of manner. I took 
the hint, ana resolved not to imitate Mark Twain, who, 
provided he could utter a smart saying, thought little of 
its fundamental truth, and who, whilst aspiring to the 
character of a wit, left behind him that of a jackanape. 
I saw that Historia was taking serious notice of all she 
saw, and was in no mood to listen to Mark Twanian 
sallies and jests. 

We had now reached the northern side of the 
Acropolis, and were advancing towards the Erectheium 
and tne temple of Minerva Polias, in which sanctuary in 
ancient times, a lamp was kept perpetually burning. In 
the Erectheium, too, were enclosed the olive tree and 
the well of salt water, both produced at the bidding of 
Minerva and Neptune when they contended for the 
honour of giving the city built by Cecrops a name. 
Nothing now remains but a few columns spared by the 
arms of the barbarians. On every side we beheld ruins, 
and this desolation was not the work of time, but of the 
desecrating and destroying hands of men. 

Standing under the walls of the Acropolis, we looked 
down on Athens gleaming white beneath. There stood 
the city of Minerva, on a plain dotted with clustering 
olive-trees, vineyards and lovely gardens, and reposing 
in the refreshing shadows cast by the encircling mountains 
of Hyniettus, Lycabettus, Pentelicus, and other moun- 
tains of classical celebrity. 
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The sun was becoming visible playing between the 
depressions in the mountains, the sky was a sapphire- 
turquoise, the waters of the Saronicus Sinus, was calm as 
a mirror, showing forth the immortal isles of Salamis and 
iEgina reposing in its bosom. The sun smiled j ocundly 
as if he recognized his old mistress, as coming out from 
beyond pastoral Arcadia with his lovely wife Rhodia, he 
saluted her. 

" Glorious child of Hyperion x a V € ! I salute thee ! " 
exclaimed Dame Europa, waving her handkerchief in a 
sudden burst of enthusiasm. " We never in our cloudy 
western skies see your real form. There it is so bent. Did 
you visit us in your full radiance it would be perhaps 
only to awaken Clytian flames of love and jealousy. 
Even in those misty climes exist loving hearts whicn, 
like the hapless Clytia, turn longingly and vainly towards 
their faithless lovers. Yes, dear Helius, or Sun, as my 
sun-struck boys call you, I salute thee ! " 

The old lady's emotion was genuine and touching. 
Having swept the horizon by the aid of her opera-glass, 
she again burst forth : 

" Glorious scenery ! Nature is here still as beautiful 
and luxuriant as of yore, but where is the Athens of my 
youth ? Great Jove, how is it possible that a city, such 
as I knew Athens, could disappear in this way ? That 
city was a mass of art-treasures, a collection of gigantic 
public buildings, and of all these I find nothing but the 
temple of Theseus. I can understand that the statuary 
might be removed to the different museums of the world, 
and a great portion destroyed in the dispersion, but it 
was not possible to remove the massive walls and mighty 
columns of the public buildings. I might go further and 
ask after the houses of individuals. In Athens, every 
private house was an architectural monument. I can 
understand the disappearance of the glorious statue of 
my step-daughter Minerva that once adorned this Par- 
thenon. It was the work of the immortal Phidias. Six 
and twenty cubits high ! Where could we find such an 
artist now ! But the very ingenuity of the sculptor sealed 
the destruction of his work. Phidias had so contrived 
that the plates of gold with which the statue was covered 
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should be removable at pleasure. What a temptation to 
cupidity ! The statue was thus in the nature of things 
doomed to pillage, but I return to the question. What 
has become of Athens ? Such a colossal mass of materials 
could not have been stolen by travellers, or destroyed 
by the Turks, or reduced to powder and blown away by 
the winds. Guide n — and the old lady, greatly excitea, 
turned to our conductor — u have you any idea of what 
became of all these buildings ? " 

H I can tell you what became of them, madam, 9 9 said 
the old man. "Athens has changed masters several 
times. It has been the theatre of repeated wars and of 
great social convulsions. Some of our most precious 
antiquities have been buried beneath the soil, some 
expressly for their conservation, others were covered over 
by the accidental accumulation of mountains of coniortos 
(dust) which you perceive, even in the present day, is 
very abundant here. Formerly we had no water-power 
to stop the advance of the dust, which consequently over- 
loaded and finally buried some of the finest monuments 
of antiquity. 

" When the modern kingdom of Greece was estab- 
lished, old Louis, King of Bavaria, thought to create 
for his son a capital more glorious than that of ancient 
Rome ; it was said that our late good king, Otho, was 
destined for the church. In carrying out this intention 
of King Louis, Athens took the place theretofore held 
by Nauplia, the capital in the time of Count Capo d'Istria. 
(Consequently the price of land in Athens suddenly rose. 
In some parts the immense price of three hundred and 
fifty drachmas per yard was paid. What was the con- 
sequence ? The new town was rapidly built on the top 
of the old, and were you now to seek for the remains 
of the ancient city, you would be first obliged to remove 
the modern. The truth of what I say is easily proved. 
See how many temples, theatres, and other ancient 
buildings have been lately discovered in the rear of the 
Acropolis, a locality to which the new town has not yet 
extended, so that we were able to excavate freely. 
The fault in this matter rests entirely with old 
Louis." 
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"I see it plainly," said Dame Eur opa, shaking her 
head. " What a terrible mistake ! A fresh proof of the 
mischief done by clever men who persist in poking their 
noses into the business of other people ! What a pity ! 
What a glorious city was Athens 1 That large house 
which you see yonder stands on the site of the famous 
Stoa Poacile, which was a gallery containing the master- 
pieces of the most famous painters, Pamphilus, Polyg- 
notus, and Micon. There were to be seen splendid 
representations of the battles of Theseus against the 
Amazons ; there, too, was grandly depicted the battle of 
Marathon. It was in that stoa } or porch, that Zeno first 
opened his school, thence called Stoic. Farther on was 
a building containing other splendid paintings by 
Polygnotus and Micon. Look, Historia ! In that spot 
stood the temple of the Dioscuri, which we com- 
monly called Anaceium, the temple of the two princes. 
But what is this beneath our feet, Mr. Crown ? Jupiter, 
what are these remains? Let me recollect what was 
standing here. Yes, yes. Can I believe my eyes ! 
Not a stone left of the famous temple of Juno, nor of 
that of Jupiter Panhellenius, nor of the Pantheon built 
by Hadrian. Great Jove I Where is the building that 
stood near here, with its hundred and twenty columns 
of Phrygian marble, its gilded alabaster roof, and 
noble library ? And what has become of the Gymnasium, 
with its hundred columns of African marble, that stood 
in the same locality? I see, my Mend," said Dame 
Europa, addressing the guide, and putting down her 
opera-glass with which she had been making extensive 
surveys — " that there still remain some traces of the 

{>retty Athenian street called the Tripods, which was 
ined with small temples in which the prize tripods were 
deposited. This little temple, erected to the memory of 
Lysicrates, reminds me of the Satyr that stood here, and 
winch Praxiteles regarded as his master-piece. I see no 
trace of the theatre of Dionysus, the most capacious 
ever built. It could accommodate 30,000 spectators. 
There were in it, I remember, a multitude of statues, repre- 
senting the most eminent dramatic authors and poets, 
tragic and comic. Where is the Odeium of Pericles, 
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constructed to imitate the tent of Xerxes ? Where the 
grotto of Apollo and Pan ! Oh dear ! Oh dear ! Do 
ou see that spot yonder ? " — the old lady pointed with 
er finger — " there stood the vast Palladium, the court 
of justice in which those accused of murder were tried. 
Farther on more to the south, was the famous fountain 
Gallirrhoe with its nine springs which supplied the 
Athenians with the purest water. That high ground 
over there must be what we were accustomed to call 
Mount Anchesmus, at the foot of which stood the 
Cynosarges dedicated to Hercules, with its gymnasium 
and groves frequented by philosophers. In that locality 
was the tribunal that decided on the legitimacy of 
children. The groves were destroyed by that vandal 
Philip, son of Demetrius, when he drew up his army 
there to attack Athens. Still farther and beyond that 
hill, outside the walls of the city, stood the outer 
Ceramicus, or cemetery where reposed the remains of the 
most illustrious warriors and statesmen of Athens. This 
glorious cemetery was lined on either side with tombs, 
each surmounted with a pillar bearing an inscription 
detailing the glorious deeds of the dead lying beneath. 
Pity, a thousand times pity, that these marble biographies 
should be lost to posterity! In them were engraved 
precious details of the history of this land. There were 
celebrated the famous Lampadophoria, also called the 
lesser Panathenea, games in which young men ran races 
carrying in their hands lighted torches, and whoever 
arrived first at the goal with his torch unextinguished, 
was declared the victor. Looking around, I do not see 
a single stone of the famous Academy which stood at the 
end, beyond the burial ground, nor can I perceive a 
trace of the famous wall with which Hipparchus enclosed 
it at an enormous expense. The place was intersected 
with walks and adorned with fountains, being enriched 
by many bequests and donations. Nothing remains of 
the shrine of Prometheus, of the sanctuaries of Minerva 
and the Muses. Where are the altars of Hermes, of 
Hercules and of my husband Jupiter ? Where are the 
statues of the Graces and of Plato ? Where is the Tower 
of Timon, that stood outside these walls ? Of all these 
treasures not a stone remains, 
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" At the foot of these walls, beside which we now stand, 
was in ancient times the Areopagus. You see yonder 
that slight elevation commonly called the Hill of Mars. 
There stood the High Court of Athens. I shall never 
forget the first trial that took place there, What a throng ! 
What a sensation ! Talk of the Tichborne trial ! The 

Question there was whether or not a fat rat that had sud- 
enly appeared and commenced to scratch and nibble, 
was a lean mouse that in infancy had run away from its 
mother's nest. Only fools or madmen could spend time 
and money disputing about such an absurdity. The first 
trial that came on in the Areopagus, involved the repu- 
tation of immortals. Mars was accused by Neptune of 
having murdered his son Halirrhothius. The judges and 
jury were Olympian gods, immortals like the plaintiff and 
defendant. With what anxiety we all waited for the 
verdict ! That deserved to be called a sensational trial ! 
Talk of the trial of your fat rat ! Talk of his counsel the 
aelouros, Dr. Kenealy! But that was a farce; and 
extravagance begotten by your civilization to prove to 
the world that we are more silly than the Abdentes with 
their famous trial irepl Svov mufe (the shadow of the 
donkey). The gods could not agree on the verdict, so 
Ares, or Mars was discharged from custody. Ares had 
eloquently and boldly defended himself, proving he had 
killed the young man in fair fight, which could not be 
called murder. He was so excited during his defence 
that he struck his lance on the floor of the court which 
was thenceforward called Areopagus. 

" In that same court took place another famous trial. 
It was between Minerva and Neptune, the judges and 
jury being as in the former case, gods. It was a cross 
action, the question in dispute being which of the liti- 
gants should become patron of Athens. Minerva, or 
strictly speaking Athena, conquered. She named the 
city Athens. I was not present at the trial. I was at 
that time staying at Mount Ida of Crete. My husband 
Jupiter wished me to remain there on account of my 
health.. Minos was born about three months after." 

" What ! " exclaimed the guide, starting back ; €t surely 
you are not Madam Europa." Overcome with astonish- 
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ment that almost amounted to horror, the poor man 
gazed at the old lady. His breath was suspended, his 
eyes were protruding from their sockets. 

" Yes, my friend, f am the Lady Europa." 

" The lady that came across on the white bull/ 9 
stammered out the guide of the Acropolis. 

" Yes ; the same, the same." 

" dear ! dear ! what an honour ! I thank you, 
Panagia. Now, little Greece shall again become great. 
Why have you forgotten us so long? But you have 
come at last. My eyes are not deceived. You have 
condescended to come amongst us, and bring your civi- 
lisation, your Christianity, and your little wand, i Public 
Opinion.' I thank you, Holy Panagia, I thank you." 

So saying, the guide knelt, and crossed himself de- 
voutly. 

The old lady melted into tears, and made the sign of 
the cross repeatedly. She forgot in a moment her sym- 
pathy for the old pagan monuments, and showed she 
was a true Christian." 

"By that Pnyx, which constituted the greatness of 
this town in former days, you are much wanted here, 
my lady," said the guide, after the emotions of his first 
surprise had abated. " By that Pnyx, madam, your 
presence will remedy all our evils. Our poverty, in the 
first place, will disappear. You can find a better in- 
vestment here for your money than with the Turks. 
Yes, here you can have twelve per cent., with sub- 
stantial house property as security. We have bankers 
here, like Monsieur ocouz&, and Monsieur Sculudis, 
who get twenty-five per cent, on money advanced on 
landed property, so that all the estates of the country 
are gradually falling into their hands. Go, madam, 
show your fair countenance at that Pnyx where 
the assemblies of the people were formerly held, and 
where Demosthenes and other great orators pronounced 
their orations. Show yourself there, madam, and you 
will soon see the whole country at your feet. We have 
been long inundated with mock Philhellenes, who have 
come to see what they could pick up, and who, when 
theiir hypocrisy has been exposed here, have beaten a 
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retreat, and given vent to their revenge by calumniating 
us. They write lying books, or they slander us in 
newspapers. To tnese attacks we cannot reply, be- 
cause your corrupt press will not publish our letters, 
and the Western public, not understanding our language, 
cannot read our journals. Now, madam, that you have 
come here, we may look forward to seeing justice done 
us," 

Dame Europa now seemed sorry for having revealed 
her identity. She feared that she might be called on 
to discharge duties that would impede the realisation of 
the real object of her journey. After all, the old lady's 
feelings towards Greece were rather romantic and poetical 
than practical and solid. 

" Have you any idea where my husband, Jupiter, 
now is ? " she asked, timidly. 

" Upon my word, I have not, madam," said the guide, 
" Did I know where Jupiter was, I should long since have 
fallen at his feet to ask justice, which I have not been able 
to obtain from any of the two hundred ministries which, 
during the last twenty years, have governed this country. 
My case is a hard one. My father was one of the 
richest men of the country. He was killed fighting for 
the independence of Greece, after having spent all his 
wealth in her cause. My three brothers died like my 
father. My mother was left desolate, with her younger 
children. The Turks had burned our home. I received 
a good education. I can speak four languages — Greek, 
English, Albanian, and Turkish ; and yet here I am, 
an officer of the Phalanx, with a salary of eight shillings 
a-week, and living in daily dread of losing the paltry 
appointment I hold. I see others, who have suddenly 
emerged from some rat-hole, men of whose antecedents 
no one knows anything, and who are made governors 
of provinces, custom-house officers, or consuls in foreign 
countries, the latter being, in my opinion, a most 
lucrative post." 

" But can't you find out for me where Jupiter is ? . I'll 
pay you liberally. Here's a five-pound note*" And 
Dame Europa handed the note to the guide. 

" What's this ? I can't make any use of this paper 
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here. Bless me, were I to take this to Mr. Scouz£ or 
Mr. Sculudis, he would perhaps offer me ten drachma, 
and say that was the current rate of exchange." 

The old lady took back the note, and gave the guide 
six sovereigns, saying, with a charming smile : 

" I'll change the note, and you shan't lose by the 
transaction." 

" What ! Six pounds sterling. Never in my life have 
I seen so much gold money. Upon my word of honour, 
madam, I think I shall be able to find Jupiter for you. 
With money one may do anything and everything. Itot, 
madam, you must make me a promise. You must give 
your word that you will preserve an incognito, that you 
will not tell anyone who you really are. Were it to 
become known that you have come here seeking for 
Jupiter, and that you pay so liberally, you would find 
informants springing up like mushrooms, each pretending 
that they were personally acquainted with Jupiter. 
Besides, it would only embarrass my enquiries, and if 
anyone can find your nusband, Fm the man. You under- 
stand, madam. Mum's the word." And the guide laid a 
finger on his lips, at the same time casting a cautious glance 
around to ascertain if any listeners were near. The 
guide, though so nobly descended, was evidently desirous 
of keeping the profits accruing from the affair in his own 
hands. 

" You may depend, " said Dame Europa, " that I'll 
not employ anyone else. Where have you learned to 
speak English so well ? " 

" At Corfu, madam. My father was an Epirote, and 
during the tyrannical rule of Ali Pasha, my family 
settled at Corfu. I associated there with the English 
residents ; besides, I studied with an English teacher. I 
assure you, madam, were justice properly administered 
in this country, I ought to be manager of the Corfu 
Custom-house. The salary is not much, but it is a post 
in which a man who understands his business can always 
— and legitimately — make a good deal of money." 

(To be continued.) 
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DiUHE EUROPE COUET: 
TRIAL OF THE FIVE MONITORS. 



DAME EUROPA'S ADVENTURES IN ATHENS. 



The six sovereigns had had an intoxicating effect on 
the guide. Under the auriferous influence he became very 
communicative and exposed his weak points, as in 
western countries men do under the excitement caused by 
the imbibition of ardent spirits. Dame Europa cared 
little about his prattle, but I asked him several questions 
which he answered frankly. He was a Souliote, a patriot- 
soldier, the son of a man who had sacrificed his property 
and laid down his life for the interests of his country, 
but whose services had passed unrewarded under the 
successive rule of unprincipled and unstatesmanlike 
ministers, who were at the same time indefatigable in- 
triguers. 

u Where do you suppose my husband is at present ? " 
asked Dame Europa, breaking in on our conversation to 
which she had not been giving any attention. 

" Not in this kingdom, madam, decidedly not in this 
land," said the officer of the Phalanx, or rather the 
Phalangites, as the remaining pensioners of the war of 
Independence are called. 

" Why not ? In this kingdom there were numerous 
groves, mountains, temples, and palaces, all sacred to 
Jupiter, Surely he might have found a retreat in some 
of these." 

"No, madam, he could not. The Christian religion 
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prevails in this land, and like the sunlight, penetrates the 
darkest nook and narrowest crevice. Dias or Jupiter 
could find no shelter here. We do not care to inquire into 
the causes of the ruin of our Byzantine empire, we only 
recognize the fact that under the standard of the Cross, 
we freed our country from the Turkish yoke. Neither 
Jupiter nor any of nis companions coula find an abode 
here. We have only one religion, one language, one 
race. We have all one dream, our great idea." 

"Where do you think Jupiter is?" asked Dame 
Europa, impatiently. 

" In Turkey, madam. There you will find a variety 
of races, a variety of religions, a variety of languages. 
There, too, you will find many ranges of unexplored 
mountains, on the summit of some of which I would 
decidedly say Jupiter waits a favourable opportunity to 
come down here again." 

"In what mountain range do you think he is?" 
asked Dame Europa, in joyous excitement. 

" Well, madam, I should say he must hold his court 
either on Mount Pindus or on the top of the eternally- 
roaring Acroheramia. My idea is, that Jupiter dwells 
at the present time on the Acrokeravnia, because of the 
lightning- which we see there continually flashing, and be- 
cause of the thunder which we hear constantly rolling 
around. I believe these mountains to be the present 
residence of Dias, because on this wild coast, as we are 
assured by eminent travellers, as well as by the natives, 
the terrible monsters, Lycanthrogoi (Woolf-men), still 
exist. Another reason for my beliefis, that in that locality 
is the entrance to Hades, so that, in case of danger, Jupiter 
could retreat into the realms of his brother Pluto. You 
see, madam, I am more likely than others to learn all 
about Dias, because I am a Souliote, and Souli—. the 
river of my native land — is the Acheron of ancient times, 
and which forms the line of communication between this 
earth and the infernal regions." 

" Quite right, quite right. I had forgotten that you 
come from the banks of the Souli, which river is really 
the Acheron of Hades. I remember the Cocytus mingles 
its waters with the Acheron, and, both combined, run 
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into the kingdom of Pluto. Really, sister " — turning to 
Historia — " I think we are fortunate in having fallen 
into such good hands. Now, my good i friend," — ad- 
dressing the guide — " where do you really think we shall 
find Jupiter." 

" Well, madam, Dias can't be far from the Aero- 
keravnia, because in that locality, near the gloomy and 
precipitous banks of our Souli, is the Acherusia lake, 
close to a plain, called at the present time Phanari, 
where the malaria arising from the stagnant waters 
chases away every human being. It is the Acherusia 
Palu8 } which the dead are obliged to cross in their 
transit from earth to Infernus. Another reason why I 
believe Jupiter to be abiding in those regions is, that in 
the same locality lies Dodona. Yes, madam, there is 
Dodona, the most ancient and celebrated oracle of 
Greece. • Our town of Souli, madam, is very ancient. 
Homer calls it Selloi, and he calls your husband, Jupiter, 
Dodonian. You remember the lines of the Uliad : — 

ZeG ava, A&Samie, Ilekaayuce, rrfkoDi vala>v 9 
Sol valov<r y v7ro<f>rjrat avvnr&TroSes, xajjuuevvcu. 

" Pardon me, madam, I forgot at the moment I was 
addressing Dame Europa, the mother of Dodonus. He 
was your fourth son with Jupiter. What a high-spirited 
youth ! He founded the town of Dodona, to which he 
gave his name. Dodonus, I should say, is still there. 
Ind wUl be glad to clasp his dear mother lA his amis after 
so long an absence. In Dodona as you remember, is 
the grove of evergreen oaks, called prosegoroi—jtro- 
phetic oaks. It is only reasonable to suppose that your 
son will question those oaks as to the whereabouts of 
his father, should he not already know. You perceive, 
madam, how many probabilities there are tending to 
show that Jupiter must be domiciled in that neighbour- 
hood. You cannot forget that the Hyperboreans sent 
offerings to the oracle of Dodona. You must remember 
the celebrated brazen statue, holding in its hand a whip, 
of which the lash consisted of three chains, with an 
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u Well, well," said Dame Europa, " let it be so ; Mr. 
Crown, you draw up the contract. Captain, you come to- 
night, after dark, to the hotel, and we shall sign. I leave 
Aniens within two days. How shall we travel ? " and 
Dame Europa turned to me. 

" We shall take the steamer from Piraeus to the Ionian 
Isles, thence we shall cross to Epirus, and then we ascend 
the mountains." 

" Be it so/ 9 said the old lady, quite satisfied. " Mr. 
Crown, you arrange with Thomas about his return to 
the school, which can take place as soon as he wishes. 
He can return to Brindisi in the steamer that brought us 
over." 

"I do not think, madam," I said, " that Thomas 
cares to return to the school. He has made up his 
mind to remain here. He last night met a young 1 
Englishman, named Fenton. They had some talk 
together. Thomas returned to the hotel, about one 
this morning, just as I had finished my letters, and 
was preparing to go to bed. He was saucy. He 
had had too much wine. He told me, in a swaggering 
way that the wine here was cheaper and purer than any 
he had tasted in his travels. After some further brag- 
gadocio, he informed me he had found occupation here 
which would soon make him a great man." 

" Indeed !" said Dame Europa, "I'm glad to hear it. 
Farewell, Captain Lelios. But, stay; short accounts 
make long falends. I give you, a* earnest-money, two 



five-pound notes. You can compel Mr. Sculudi to give 
you ten pounds sterling and five drachma over; tell him 
English paper is more reliable and more useful than 



usurers' gold." 

Captain Lelios had not words sufficient to thank the 
lady ; he promised to keep his appointment punctually 
at the hotel. We separated, but oefore my party had 
reached the Prophylaeum, the Captain came running after 
us. Approaching me, he whispered — 

" Should any of the other janitors ask what madam 
gave me, say one pound ; I intend to divide one pound 
amongst them all ; they will be wild with joy, because 
no visitor ever before, not even a king, has given me 
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more than ten drachma. Take care that the good lady 
keeps her secret, and doesn't tell her name ; should she 
let it out, by the Panagia of Daphni, I'm a ruined man. 
I recommend her to your cftre, sir. Fm full of esteem 
for the old lady. I suppose you're her steward; you look 
like a faithful old servant." 

" Your sagacity is not at fault, Captain ; I am Dame 
Europa's steward." 

" Pm glad to hear it ; I'm sure you and I will get on 
well together ; I'm a man that respects his betters ; more 
than that I don't mind telling you, I've some valuable 
concessions of lead and iron mines, which, with a little 
capital, we shall be able to turn to a mine of gold. Some 
fellows came here lately, that I should like to tell you 
about. One was a Mr. Tzin-Cross, another a Don 
Basilis; there was a Levantine, from Constantinople, 
named Dabini, who, in the evening, will sell Christ and 
his holy Mother, to the Turks, and the next morninj 
will kiss the Cross and the image of the Virgin, am 
thank them for having allowed themselves so generously 
to be sold for his benefit. These fellows came here, and 
under the mask of patriotism, ruined all the mines. 
Keep your own counsel, my friend, and I'll tell you 

sometmng about Mr. M But Mum's the word 

at present. Au revoir" 

The Captain stopped his prattle suddenly, just as a 
break stops a train. I couldn't make out what he meant. 
There was evidently something that weighed on his 
mind. Poor fellow ! He probably hoped that by enter- 
ing into the service of Dame Europa, and serving her 
faithfully, he might find the means of triumphing over 
those who had injured or robbed him. 

I bade adieu to the Captain, and hired a hamaxa or 
barouche* for my party, in which we returned to the 
hotel, taking a route different to that , by which we had 
reached the Acropolis, and which led us past the temple 
of Theseus. 

Having breakfasted, we proceeded to visit Modern 
Athens, built, as we had learned, on the top of the 
ancient city. It would be impossible to describe the 
impressions made on Dame Europa's mind as she tra- 
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versed sites where her family had formerly played such 
important parts. 

" Do you know, sister/' she said, as we walked through 
Mercury Street, "it seemstto me only like yesterday 
since that dreadful afiair of poor Ariadne occurred. My 
dear, dear granddaughter! That scoundrel, Theseus! 
That terrible business was the chief reason why I left tins 
kingdom." 

The old lady's eyes filled with tears ; she turned very 
pale, and aighed hivily. 

We advanced slowly through Constitution Square. I 
was silent, feeling that Dame Europa's reminiscences 
could not be of a cheerful character. 

" In those western lands/ 9 said Dame Europa, " where 
I am now condemned to the occupation of a pedagogess, I 
had almost completely forgotten poor Ariadne. Greece 
never produced a finer or more generous-hearted young 
princess ; she was a real angel. Poor child ! She gave 
her heart unreservedly to that ungrateful scoundrel, 
Theseus. At the risk of her life she saved him from the 
threatening jaws of the Minotaur ; for his sake she left 
her family, and followed his fortunes. And what return 
did she meet with ? The brute — all men are brutes — 
abandoned her, left her in the island of Naxos, and went 
off with that hot-headed y outh, Prince Peirithous, monarch 
of the Lapidae, on a kidnapping expedition. They 
carried off Helen, who was only nine years of age. To 
avoid disputes, they agreed to attempt the abduction of 
oome other great beauty, aud now their choice fell on 
Proserpine, their desire being that each should have, as 
wife, a descendant of the gods." 

" Is it possible ! " I interrupted. 

" Possible ! No, it was not possible," said Dame 
Europa, emphatically. " These two men were like 
some of those sky-rocket, brainless fellows ;with plenty 
of money that you meet with in London clubs, and who 
are ready to engage in any kind of freak. Theseus and 
Peirithous were nicely trapped. They got themselves 
into a pretty mess. They were captured and locked up 
in Hades, till at last Hercules freed Theseus, and brought 
him back to earth to break the hearts of some more 
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women* The scoundrel had already forgotten my poor 
Ariadne, and soon after his return from Hades, married 
her sister Phoedra, who was a very fast girl. I never 
cared much for that granddaughter of mine. Theseus 
made her queen of Athens when he became king- But 
she paid him out as he deserved. Merciful Powers I 
What terrible tragedies I have had the mortification of 
witnessing in my family ! There have occurred amongst 
us events so shocking that I freely tell you they made 
this country unendurable to me. On account of these 
family disasters) I quitted Athens whilst still in the 
flower of womanhood, and have never revisited the 
spot till the present hour. I chose rather to live a 
school-mistress in abominable climates, amongst heartless, 
selfish, inhospitable, gold-worshipping boys than to live 
a princess here. But how fearftd were the domestic 
tragedies that banished me from this place. The scandals 
arising from the conduct of my granddaughter Phoedra 
shocked the civilised world. 

"Theseus when young was a most daring demon. 
Danger of every kind had an attraction for him. A 
pretty face or a daring robber he would pursue with 
equal eagerness. Pursuing and exterminating robbers 

He made himself a hero in the eyes of the Epidaurians by 
his combat with Corynetes, whom he slew. He did a 
like service for the people of Corinth, killing a brigand 
who was the terror of the isthmus. By his encounters 
with these and many other brigands, all of whom he 
overcame, Theseus conferred public benefits on Greece ; 
but in his dealings with women, he proved himself as 
unprincipled as we find the frequenters of London and 
Paris salons at the present day. 

" Apropos, talking of brigands, it is not surprising that 
a few should still be found in Greece, remembering that 
those ancient marauders claimed relationship with the 
gods of their country. Some said they were the sons of 
Vulcan, others claimed Neptune as their father. Be that 
as it may, whether the rascals' owed their origin to fire or 
water, certain it is, they scourged the country. Had 
Theseus confined his exploits to overthrowing brigands, 
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his name might to this day be embalmed as the great 
benefactor of his country. But women were his ruin, 
and it must be said he was the ruin of every woman he 
met. But what fools wometfare in love affairs I Think 
of Hippolyta, queen of the Amazons, those women who so 
despised physical pain, that they all and each mutilated 
then* persons that they might be able more easily to 
exercise their warlike avocations. And yet Hippolyta, 
the queen of these warrior-women, fell in lovfwith 
Theseus, and that, too, after he had defeated her in battle. 
The folly of women in such cases is incomprehensible. 
But we meet with similar instances daily even in the 
present time. 

" It would seem as though an avenging power pursued 
Theseus. Hippolyta's son by him, named after his mother, 
Hyppolytus, grew to be so handsome a young; man, that 
all the women were falling in love with him ; amongst 
the rest was Phoedra, his step-mother. As I have already 
said, though she was my granddaughter, I never liked 
her. Forgetful of her sister Ariadne's wrongs, she had 
married Theseus. Hyppolytus scorned her love. In- 
fluenced by sentiments of revenge and of fear, she calum- 
niated the youth to his father. It was a case of Joseph 
and Potiphar's wife. The old roui Theseus, who had 
dishonoured so many families, was sensitive in what con- 
cerned his own honour. Believing his wife's story, he 
drove Hvppolytus from his house, and not wishing to kill 
him with his own hand, he prayed Neptune to destroy 
him. The ocean-monarch, by the bellowing of sea-calves, 
terrified the horses that drew the chariot in which the 
poor young prince was fleeing from his father's wrath. 
The animals dashed over the cuffs, and the hapless prince 
was killed. Phoedra seeing the consequences of her evil 
deeds, fell into despair. Her self-accusations becoming 
unbearable, she finally committed suicide by hanging 
herself. What an end for a queen of Athens f Phoedra 
was buried in Troezene, and strangely enough, her tomb 
is not far from that of Hyppolytus. About the same time 
that Phoedra destroyed herself, my dear Ariadne died of 
a broken heart at Naxos. How that poor girl was belied ! 
Malicious scandal-mongers asserted, that after being 
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deserted by Theseus, she contracted an affection for 
Bacchus, but that's a falsehood. The poor child lived 
and died at Naxos, broken-hearted. 

" These domestic tragedies, and the ill-treatment of my 
husband Jupiter — whose infidelities were numberless, and 
had been long a source of public scandal — induced me to 
quit Greece altogether. In fact, I divorced myself and 
married Julius Caesar. When leaving this country, I 
took with me the long chevelure of my dear child Ariadne. 
That hair, translated to the starry vault above us, has 
become a constellation, the theme of poets, and the 
admiration of astronomers." 

Dame Europa paused. Her sister and I remained 
silent, sympathising in her emotion. In order to divert 
the painful recollections that oppressed the old lady, I 

Proposed a drive round Pentehcus. The weather was 
ehghtful, autumn in those climes being like the prime 
of an English summer. I called a fresh hamaxa from the 
rank that stood in the square, and having assisted the 
ladies to mount, I followed. I must here observe that 
neither London nor Paris offers carriages for general hire 
so good as those open barouches that stand in the streets 
of Athens. They are drawn by two spirited horses, and 
in comfort and elegance equal the carriages of French and 
English private gentlemen. The fare is rather high, 
being four shillings per hour, but as these barouches are 
th$ only vehicles exposed in the streets for hire, travellers 
hefve no choice. 

Before describing our wonderful journey to the 
Acrokeravnian Mountains, where Dame Europa had a 
most splendid reception by all the gods and goddesses ; 
before describing our meeting with the clever fellows who 
were to reform our school, I must beg to lay before my 
readers some account of the adventures in Athens of 
Thomas our flunkey. 

It is time I should say something of the antecedents of 
John Thomas, as yet known to my readers only as Dame 
Europe's flunkey. 

Any person who in the year 1865 frequented that por- 
tion of London which lies east of Temple Bar, and wnich 
is commonly known as " the city," might have had an 
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opportunity of learning something about John Thomas; 
At the period to which I allude, there existed in Fen* 
church Street a firm, nicknamed by commercial men : 
The Trinity Limited Company. The offices were on the 
first floor of a large modern building, but there were 
under the same roof two other establishments professing to 
be like that on the first floor, financial agencies or basics. 
These three companies were in the eyes of the general 
public separate and distinct concerns, but in reality they 
were one and the same, three in one, or one divided into 
three, on the same floor and the same rooms. Hence the 
sobriquet of " Trinity Limited Company," applied by 
those who at the cost of experience had acquired a know- 
ledge of the mysteries of that triad. 

The first of the three men to whom the Trinity Com- 
pany belonged was a wine merchant of Hull, wL had 
undergone the process of bankruptcy in that town, and 
who afterwards absconded into Spain to enjoy there the 
fruits of the forgeries and the swindling transactions, on 
account of which he is outlawed from England. I must 
not forget to say this bankrupt wine merchant has lately 
been den in 1'ans. The second of the triad was i 
smooth-faced, soft-voiced barrister of the Inner Temple, 
a man who possessed, in a pre-eminent degree, the art 
of lying. The third of the triumvirate was our ac- 
quaintance Thomas, who, as we shall see presently, 
was well suited to his confreres. These three men were 
tall, well-made, and of prepossessing appearance. Con- 
sidered physically, they would have figured to advantage 
in a ninth-of-November procession, and any of the three 
would have looked well standing in livery behind a 
Belgravian nobleman's carriage. John Thomas's occupa- 
tions in Hie Trinity Company were multifarious, fre 
was porter, messenger, shareholder, director, and private 
secretary in these three commercial concerns, known to 
the uninitiated public as banks and financial agencies. 
How it happened that the doings of the Trinity Com- 
pany were never brought before a criminal court is a 
problem which possibly those could solve who have been 
compelled to appear in that arena, and have been con- 
demned there without having incurred one-hundredth 
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part of the culpability that rested on the Trinity Com- 
pany Limited. 

What a mystery was that Trinity Banking, Com- 
mercial, and Kailway Company, for in all and each of 
these capacities did the triad work ! There were three 
separate lists of shareholders, in each of which figured 
respectable names. But in England Browns and Smiths 
are like bloaters. If you buy without having examined 
the barrel and find the bloaters bad, you can blame only 
yourself. In the Trinity Company there were not only 
three separate lists of shareholders, but also three (dis- 
tinct lists of directors, and yet neither directors nor 
shareholders were aware that the same triad of men 
pulled the strings in the three companies, and that the 
fine divan-like board room in which meetings were held 
was successively occupied by the directors of three 
companies, not one of whom suspected he was a cat's-paw 
in the hands of the triumvirate. And yet he was nothing 
better. 

John Thomas, one of the triumvirate as he was, sat 
dressed in glowing livery in the hall of the offices. He 
took the cards of the visitors and carried them to the 
Managing Director, who, seated in the magnificently- 
furnished board-room hood-winked the directors of each 
company, making them parties to the fabrication of 
accommodation bills, accommodation shares, accommoda- 
tion mortgages, accommodation purchases, accommoda- 
tion railways, accommodation amalgamation of railways 
with other companies, accommodation calls on shares, 
accommodation promotions of- other bubble companies, 
accommodation liquidations, in short, to universal ac- 
commodations for the living and the dead. 

John Thomas acted the part of porter to the Trinity 
Company Limited. That he should do so was essential 
to the success of the triumvirate. It required no small 
amount of tact, prudence and presence of mind to 
manage the affairs of three companies, all promoted by 
the same men, all existing under the same roof, the boaru 
meetings of all held in the same board-room, and yet to 
avoid- collision amongst the different directors of these 
three companies, which might result in inquiries and 
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explanations that would entail the bursting of the bubble. 
To avert such a catastrophe, John Thomas sat as hall- 
porter^ He knew how to answer questions in the spirit 
of the institution, he knew when to admit callers, so that 
no unpleasant encounters should occur, and he knew how 
to make a plausible and imposing excuse for refusing an 
interview with the Managing Director. Besides these 
advantages, others accrued from the fact of John Thomas 
playing the subordinate part of hall-porter. In that 
position with a civil tongue and obsequious manner, he 
was able to obtain a great deal of useful information. 
He was able to worm out the opinions of the great 
regiment of clerks dispersed through the well-furnished 
offices, and he was also able by personal communication 
to learn much from the police. 

My readers will say the position of the triad was 
perilous. It certainly was. A single word incautiously 
Stopped might have fuinedthe concern in the commence^ 
ment. But the triumviri accepted the risk. They had 
nothing to lose, everything to gain. The furniture of 
their offices — the bills for which amounted to more than 
a thousand pounds —were unpaid. They were like those 
who plant their vineyards on the sides of a volcano, if 
they can reap their harvest before the subterranean fires 
break forth, well and good ; if not, they must accept 
the loss. 

The Trinity Company had as solicitors *an Israelite 
firm, famous for sharp and skilful practice ; there was 
also a general secretary, an honest, respectable man, who 
some years later entered my service, and from whom I 
learned something about the doings of these Trinity boys. 
The solicitor was the rudder of that three-decked firm, 
and guided the craft with admirable skill through the 
shoals and quicksands of the city and archipelagus. 

Amongst the directors of the different companies of 
these days were several men of high social position. I 
knew one, an English admiral, chairman of a very 
good and very solid limited company, a man in his 
profession a sea-wolf, standing second to no one 
in valour; he was high-minded and honourable, but 
a child in commercial matters, and yet he had the 
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folly to meddle in what he did not understand, and, 
as a natural consequence, was duped. The directions 
given by the Managing Director to Thomas, who 
had charge of the eating department, were: "Feed 
the animal admiral well before beginning business 
when he comes here." These instructions were faithfully 
carried out. I have seen the brave admiral, after having 
partaken of an entrie of fish and of two French dishes, 
with the accompaniment of a bottle of claret and half a 
bottle of sherry, the performance being closed with a 
good Colorado cigar — I have seen that man, in a state of 
gastronomic contentment, exchange acceptances to the 
amount of £25,000 of a good and solid company, of 
which he was chairman, against £23,000 acceptances of 
that swindling Trinity Company. The animal, having 
been fed to repletion, was persuaded that these were 
bankers' bills, and worth a commission of at least 
£2,000. 

In 1866 the skilful solicitor secured the Trinity Com- 
pany in a private as well as official liquidation. This 
arrangement was made before their acceptances fell due 
and were dishonoured. Now high-flown communications 
were made to the creditors — there were in reality no 
shareholders — to the effect that the liquidator would pay 
twenty shillings in the pound, besides ten per cent, in- 
terest, but the further information was added that some 
time would be required to realise the concessions and 
securities. Notwithstanding these fine promises, up to 
the present moment the creditors have not received a 
single farthing. The lawyer very cleverly pulled him- 
self through the mire of the Trinity Company ; the wine 
merchant-7-the managing director — was obliged shortly 
after, for various other reasons, to undertake a journey 
to Spain, and has not since made his appearance in 
London ; whilst John Thomas, the unsuspected member 
of the triumvirate, remained in quiet possession of the 
property he had acquired. 

What changes have taken place in the City of London 
within the last twenty years ! Before that date worthy 
men, possessors of honestly-acquired wealth, were looked 
up to as the heads of the commercial world ; at the pre- 
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sent day we must say — we could say much more — the 
wrong men occupy the front rank. 

Such was the end of the Trinity Company* In a short 
and brilliant career, extending over the years 1865-66, 
that Company had succeeded in exchanging their accept- 
ances, with 1 know not how many acceptances of other 
good and bubble companies, and had discounted in twelve 
months bills to the amount of one hundred thousand 
pounds, a not insignificant operation for men who had 
commenced business without a shilling, and who had 
obtained the furniture of their offices on credit. 

The English press has often been loquacious, if not 
logical, in its accounts of brigandage in the East. I wish 
that mighty organ would employ its descriptive powers 
on the brigandage carried on in the City of London, by 
civilised brigands who do their wickedness in broad day- 
light, and who entrap the unwary into their dens, which 
are no other than finely-furnisned offices. Amongst 
many differences existing between the mountain brigands 
of the East and the civilised brigands of the City of 
London, one is that the latter carry on their operations 
in the glare of day and mulct those whom they entrap in 
much larger sums than the Eastern brigands ever venture 
to ask. if on Mount Pindus you chance to fall into the 
hands of native brigands it is your own fault. At any 
rate you soon learn the price you must pay for your re- 
lease. You count the money down and there the matter 
ends ; you walk away a free man. Not so in cases of 
London brigandage. You pay your ransom in the first 
instance, and you are clogged with calls for larger sums, 
which extend over an indefinite period, which calls 
always come unexpectedly, hitting you like stray shots. 

I speak feelingly on this subject. I was entrapped by 
a troop of city brigands; that troop was the Trinity 
Company ; the ransom I paid was £25,000. There are 
men who would be flattered at having so high a price put 
upon ithem, but I, being an humble individual, would 
have been better pleased had I been estimated at a lower 
figure. Truth in its strangeness exceeds fiction. When 
Mr. About fabricates a story of the Roi des Montagues 
keeping a banking account in London, he presents an 
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inverted picture of the truth. Some bankers of London 
have, to my own knowledge, banked with brigands, and 
this explains how certain concerns pay twelve per cent, 
to their shareholders when the market price of money is 
only a little more than one per cent. 

I have paid a high price for my knowledge in this 
branch. How often, in going through what I must call the 
period of my experience, have 1 looked with the eye of 
a philosopher on John Thomas, who, unliveried, drove his 
wife in an open phaeton up the winding avenue that led 
to their suburban residence. 

What I have written about this Trinity Company may 
sound like fiction, but I can assure my readers it is the 
truth, rather under than over-stated. My reasons for not 
"ving names may^ seem cowardly, but I candidly ac- 

owledge my motives. John Thomas is at the present 
moment one of the most powerful men in London, He 
is one of those wrong men now standing in the front 
rank of commercial London. He is a vindictive man, 
consequently, under existing circumstances, I think it 
wise not to mention names. 

When the Trinity Company came to grief, John Thomas, 
the ostensible hall-porter ana unsuspected partner, opened 
Offices on his own account, in a remote corner of the city. 
The smooth-faced, soft-voiced barrister imitated Iris 
example in another locality, but within three years both 
lost every farthing of their ill-gotten wealth. The bar- 
rister retired to his chambers, where he still practises his 
profession, but with small pecuniary gain; whilst Thomas, 
after sinking deeper and deeper into rascality and desti- 
tution, finally made an effort, obtained some credentials 
and references as to character, left London and succeeded 
in obtaining the post of valet in Dame Europa's service. 
The old lady required no references ; she was fascinated 
by Thomas's symmetrical figure, fair complexion and 
sweet blue eyes. The partiality of the old lady for her 
new valet soon became so marked as to excite observation, 
and spite of the iEgis which her age flung round her, 
she and Thomas became the subject of some scandalous 
rumours. But can we wonder, when the old fool carried 
her caprice so far as to instal Thomas in the post of 
chambermaid to herself. 
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I have been many years in Dame Europa's service, 
but the spirit of speculation has sometimes drawn me 
away to the City of London, where I have been three 
times captured by the brigands of that metropolis, having 
been each time obliged to pay an enormous ransom. I 
have now finally settled down in this wonderful school, 
meditating daily on the phenomena presented by civilisa- 
tion and Christianity. 

I have already said something of the difference between 
mountain and civilised brigands ; I could say a great deal 
on that subject. No mountain brigand will demand a 
bonus of £40,000 and 10 per cent, interest, on a ransom 
of £80,000 ; and as security, the entire of your estates, 
though worth five times the sum advanced. Such were 
the terms demanded by Messrs. Binbisi, Trakada and 
Kontovouniotes, the three civilised brigands who first cap- 
tured me on the high road of Ludgate Hill to Lombard 
Street. My second captivity was in the meshes of the 
Trinity Company, who, I may as well mention here, 
were largely helped by a crafty Scotchman, a former 
employ^ of mine, whom I ought to dismiss from my 
service for malpractices, on account of which I was 
going to arraign him before the Lord Mayor. I yielded 
to the entreaties and tears of his father, and did not 
press the prosecution. That very clerk is now a great 
merchant in London. He started business sixteen years 
ago with a capital of £40,000, which he made by robbing 
me, everybody knew how, in a large commercial business 
aboad, which I had entrusted to him. 

I was made prisoner the third time by the famous 
band of John Katerdji Dabini, a troop of brigands, of 
which I shall yet say something. Dabini, the chief of 
the band, was more implacable than any Albanian Merdit; 
he stripped me to my last garment, he took all I pos- 
sessed ; ne kept me suspended, so to speak, for several 
days, on a hook, then cut the rope and dropped me in a 
thick fog in the streets of London in tne month of 
December, the ground covered with snow, whilst 
brigand Dabini went home to enjoy his jolly Christmas 
dinner. 

It may seem strange that when Thomas entered 
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Dame Europa's service as valet, I did not recognise in 
him the ex-hall-porter of the Trinity Company. The 
truth is, I had never bestowed any attention on the 
janitor, being always preoccupied with serious matters 
when I called on my Trinity acquaintances ; yet when, 
later on, I found Thomas enrolled in Dame Europa's 
service, his face appeared to me as one I had formerly 
known; but my recollections were so faint, so dream- 
like, that the impression soon passed off. Not so Thomas. 
He had immediately recognised me, but wisely kept his 
own counsel. 

We left Thomas at Athens on the night he made 
the acquaintance of the Scotchman, who was known in 
that locality as Colonel Fenton, N which was an assumed 
name. Fenton was a famous card, a skilled disciple of 
Mercury in the kleptic art. The son of Jupiter and 
Mala stole the flocks of Admetus, the quiver and arrows 
of Apollo, the girdle of Venus, the sceptre of Jupiter, 
the trident of Neptune, the sword of Mars, and the 
sledge of Vulcan ; he even went so far as to steal his 
mother's clothes whilst she was bathing. So much for 
the achievements of the patron of thieves. Let us now 
see how far the pseudo-Fenton succeeded in imitating 
him. Fenton had robbed a London bank of fabulous 
sums ; by use of the same means he had broken down a 
railway company and a gas company; and he finally 
became distinguished in the great metropolis as the 
escaped partner of Townsend Suward, Anderson, Att- 
well, and Hardwick, the famous forgers of cheques and 
bills on bankers, tried in 1857. 

When Fenton and Thomas left the hotel in which 
their acquaintance began, they tinned their steps towards 
Mercury Street, where are several estaminets. Near one 
of these establishments they met Doctor Smoke. Thomas 
introduced the Doctor as an old acquaintance, and, as 
he said, like himself, a great traveller. Fenton was pre- 
sented to the Yankee by Thomas as a man connected 
with every commercial and banking concern in the 
English metropolis, information which he had himself 
received within the past hour from Fenton. 

Dr. Smoke was short of stature, with a countenance 
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expressive of much determination. His eyes were what 
Lavater would describe as loveless ; the lines about his 
mouth indicated deceit and fraud. His head was small, 
he wore no moustache, but displayed a great growth of 
hair beneath the chin. The Doctor was dressed in a 
suit of light grey, and wore a straw hat, so wide-brimmed 
as to serve the purposes of a sunshade. He carried in 
his hand, even at that hour of the night, a note-book, 
and held between his fingers a long cedar pencil, armed, 
so to speak, for action. 

" Let us go into this shop," said Fenton, who knew 
the place well ; " the Corintnian wine here is delicious." 
The three entered. The place was crowded with smokers 
and drinkers ; however, the new arrivals were so for- 
tunate as to secure a table for themselves, 

"Monsieur Anagnosti," called out Fenton, "three 
tumblers of Corinthian white wine and cigarettes, if you 
please." 

Monsieur Anagnosti, who was the proprietor of this 
amopolewn, as these wine-shops are called In Athens, and 
who knew Fenton, hastened to serve the party. The 
host, in placing before his new customers a tray, on which 
were cigarettes and three drinking-glasses filled with 
the famous Corinthian wine, said — 

" Nice changes in the ministry, sir ; very nice changes 
in the ministry, sir ; fine changes in the ministry, in- 
deed, sirl" 

An English waiter, wishing to be polite, would have 
said, " Fine weather, sir ; very fine evening ! " But as 
the weather is generally fine in Athens, no fogs or damps 
ever clouding that atmosphere, chatty waiters comment 
on political, not on meteorological changes* 

" Monsieur Anagnosti,'' said Fenton, " allow me to in- 
troduce to you two great Philhellenes — Doctor Smoke, 
from the country discovered by Columbus, and Baron 
Thomas, of Great Britain. Both axe personages, both 
have done a great deal for Greece. These gentlemen 
are connected with the 4 Times ' and the ' Telegraph/ 
and have written splendid Philhellenic articles in those 
journals, advising the civilised world to expel the Turks, 
and make Constantinople the capital of Greece/ 1 
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" Indeed ! " said Anagnosti, a tall, powerful fellow 
who looked the typical brigand in his picturesque Greek 
costume, as he fixed his eagle eyes on the two strangers, 
who were utterly confounded as they listened to Fenton's 
account of them. 

" Yes, Monsieur Anagnosti, you have at this moment 
in your amopoleion one of the most distinguished men of 
London* and one of the most renowned citizens of New 
York. You must make it your business to amuse them 
and give them abundant opportunities of studying the 
country. They have only arrived this evening." 

"Are you going to take them to the hesperis?" 
(evening assembly) asked Anagnosti, eagerly* " If so I 
can order a carriage. Shall I order it ? " 

u Yes, please. We shall be ready in half an hour." 

Monsieur Anagnosti withdrew, and Fenton began to 
explain to his companions the true meaning of the con- 
versation to which they had just been listening, and how 
they were to pass the remainder of the evening. 

u First taste this wine and light your cigars. Now tell 
me what you think of this Corinthian liquor." 

Dr. Smoke and Baron Thomas quickly emptied their 
tumblers- Both were pleased with the vintage. Thomas 
ordered three fresh Corinthians, an order which afforded 
Fenton a double gratification, as it supplied a fresh 
draught of wine and released him from the liability he 
incurred by giving the first order. Fenton owed a long 
bill at the cenopoleion, but he told the landlord he was 
every day expecting remittances. And this was perfectly 
true. The debtor speculated on the arrival of some 
English traveller from whom he hoped to extract the 
requisite funds. Baron Thomas seemed to fulfil the 
desired conditions, consequently Fenton resolved to 
attach himself to this protnising new acquaintance, 

"If you wish," said the Scotchman, "to acquire 
influence, power and money in this country— for believe 
me, my friends, there is money in Athens — you must say 
you are a Philhellene and the correspondent of an English 
newspaper* The English press is very much feared 
here, or, rather has been hitherto, but so many articles 
have recently appeared in English journals professing to 
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treat of Greece and her concerns, and have at the same 
time displayed so much malice and so much ignorance 
that I shouldn't be surprised if these sharp and sensitive 
Athenians soon come to regard your correspondents with 
contempt. Then it will be all up with the English 
Philhellenes." 

u What kind of animal is Philhellene ? " asked Thomas. 
" I never saw one in the Zoo." Thomas had begun to 
find that the % Corinthian nectar possessed more body than 
Rhenish Hock. "I suppose," ne went on, "a Philhel- 
lene is a great dandy, just as in London a great swell is 
called a lion." 

" Philhellene,' ' said Fenton, " means Mend of the 
Greeks. The Greeks here are called Hellenes. The 

?eople here understand by 6 Greeks,' the Christians of 
'urkey of the Greek race, but we Western Europeans 
do not always use terms correctly, hence arises a confu- 
sion of ideas." 

" Valuable information," said Dr. Smoke, opening his 
note-book. t( Are there any Jews here ? " 

" Very few indeed. Why do you ask ? " 

" Fll be frank. I come here on a mission. I am 
trying to collect the love-letters that passed between 
Potiphar's wife and Joseph, also the family correspon- 
dence of Lot and his daughters, and other rare documents 
of the like character. I am agent to the Old Testament 
Moral Society, of New York." 

" You can pick up plenty of love-letters here, but not 
of that very ancient date. In this town there is a great 
deal of Platonic love and abundance of scandal, because 
the chances offered to pragmatic love are very poor 
indeed. It was very different in ancient times. In those 
days the thoroughfares of Athens resembled the streets of 
London and Paris of to-day. Through the streets of the 
Grecian capital in former times strutted proudly the casal- 
vets, the casavris^ the chalimas, the droma,8 f and the hetcera, 
just as in our times we encounter in the streets of London 
and Paris, unfortunates and grisettes. The morality of the 
present government is so strict that an unfortunate or a 
grisette will not be tolerated even in private. ^ Give but 
a hint of their existence, and the police set off in pursuit. 
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Therefore, doctor, all you can expect to find here will be 
the Platonic letters and pale faces. I would advise you, 
doctor, to seek information in Egypt and Constantinople. 
The Turks call Joseph Yoosuf, and Potiphar's wife they 
name Zeleeka. But do not mention Joseph's name here. 
It would be useless. The Joseph vocation is extinguished. 
All temptation in that line has ceased. You must both 
say you are Philhellenes and special correspondents. 
By that means you will get an entrie into the best circles. 
I shall this evening introduce you to a family living at* 
a short distance outside Athens. A great deal of card- 
playing goes on there. You may make a great deal of 
money if you play cautiously, because the Hellenes are 
excitable and are sure to lose if the opponent is cool. In 
that house you will have an opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of many first-class men, and of some 
charming ladies." 

" Do they play high ? " asked the doctor. 

" All depends on tide rank of the travellers brought by 
the steamers. I think we shall play high to-night, be- 
cause a rich man, a Mr. Homogenes, is expected to 
arrive from England. He has plenty of money, and one 
of the initiated has promised to bring him to the house 
where I shall introduce you. You will have a splendid 
supper. I promised to introduce anj Englishman of dis- 
tinction who might happen to arrive at the Hotel des 
Strangers." 

" You are very kind," said Doctor Smoke, " but unfor- 
tunately I am not in evening dress." 

- " That makes no difference. In fact, it is all the 
better. Your undress proves you to be a bona fide tra- 
veller. The great points for you both will be to speak 
largely of your great love for the Hellenes and of your 
hatred for the Turks. Say these Mussulmans ought to 
be driven out of the country, and the Hellenes established 
at Constantinople. Run down the Russians, and say you 
are special correspondent to as many newspapers as you 
can name. Speak out boldly and name without hesita- 
tion the philhellenic articles and letters which you have 
written. A-propos, you must both say you are bachelors 
with good incomes, that you like this country very much, 
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and are thinking of settling here. But I must put you 
on your guard about the Greek ladies. As a rule, they 
are more advanced than the men, they are keener- wittea, 
more penetrating, more high-spirited, and far more elo- 
quent than their male compatriots. They are endowed 
with great presence of mind and are fond of talking in 
what I must call an entangling style, which the pliancy 
of their mother-tongue enables them to do witn great 
effect. These fair Hellenes have a habit of giving nick- 
names to their gentlemen acquaintances. You'll soon get 
one. Your lady friends will talk of you to your face 
under the imposed sobriquet without awakening a suspi- 
cion in your mind, and yet when some one reveals the 
secret, by Jove, Sir, instead of being vexed, you laugh. 
The name fits so nicely, it describes so accurately some 
peculiarity the existence of which you were not aware, but 
which you suddenly discover you possess, and you 
become amazed. As there is no malice meant, you enjoy 
the joke." 

" What language do these ladies speak ? " asked Baron 
Thomas. 

" Greek, French, Italian, English, in fact any lan- 
guage you please. Let one of these dark-eyed brunettes 
take a fancy to a foreigner, and at the end of a few weeks 
she surprises him agreeably by addressing him in hi* 
own language, and still more by holding a conversation 
in the tongife. It is a talent natural to the women of 
this countiy, that of quickly acquiring language. You 
will find some excellent pianists amongst them." 

" Fm already in love with these Athenian ladies," said 
Doctor Smoke. " I think I shall ^ive up my journey 
into Egypt and Palestine. I can live more pleasantly 
here." 

" There's no occasion," said Fenton, "to give up your 
newspaper correspondence or the reports to your society. 
You can date from any town you like ; I can send your 
letters to some friend there wno will post them for New 
York. I have made arrangements of that kind in every 
town in the Levant. I have friends everywhere who do 
that kind of thing for a trifle. I've been staying the 
last three years in Athens. I send letters and telegrams 
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of the most startling description to my journals from 
every town in the Levant. I calculate the distances ac- 
curately, and send in a bill for my travelling expenses. I 
can afford to be moderate injmy charges, which are always 
paid I must say* My friends get me receipted hotel 
accounts which I transmit to my chefs, In the Levant 
people think nothing of giving you a receipt." 

" There must be a far greater amount of good faith 
here than in our coiintiy," murmured Thomas. 

§i No doubt there is, and much more honesty too, But 
we must'nt say so in our newspaper letters. That would 
be cutting our own throats. You see this country is not 
yet civilised after our fashion, and consequently is not 
so corrupt. No newspaper correspondent could make 
profit out of two countries exactly equal in their 
social, moral, and physical conditions. We Britons and 
Americans trumpet ourselves abroad as morally great 
people, and we run down the inhabitants of this country, 
declaring them to be vastly inferior to us* Our great 
grandfethers said it, and the opinion is fixed at home. 
Were you and I to attempt to up-root established pre- 
judices, we should be left to starve. Remember if mighty 
dollars rule in the U. S«, most mighty pounds 'sterling 
rule in the U. K. But here comes Anagnosti's carriage," 
and Fenton put his hand in his pocket with a make-be- 
lieve of intending to pay, but our Flunkey was quicker in 
his movements and flung a sovereign on the table. The 
landlord disappeared with the piece of gold, and returned 
with the change which consisted of so great a number of 
Turkish, Austrian, Italian and Russian coins that they 
filled a good-sized bag. There was not one Greek drachme 
amongst the money. Anagnosti had made by the ex- 
change more than the amount of his bill for Vine and 
cigars. 

" You see," said Fenton, " a sovereign goes very far 
in this country. Our bill was only Is. 6d.; in England 
for the same entertainment we should have paid at the 
least five shiHings." 

"What must we pay for the carriage ? v asked the 
doctor. 

" Nothing more. Anagnosti deducted six drachma 
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length, the other two about tbirty-five feet each. The 
walls of the central apartment were panelled with white 
Pentelicon m arble without any veins. The walls of the 
room beyond were of sea-green or ver-antique marble. 
The walls of the other room were dark-veinea porphyry. 
The ceilings of these apartments were cased with sculp- 
tured marbles, the subjects taken from ancient mythology. 

When Colonel Fenton and his friends arrived at 
Madam Caramela's apartments, the company assembled 
did not exceed in number thirty-seven. Of these some 
were playing lansquenet in the ver-antique apartment, 
others were engaged in the porphyry chamber at 
prefa, the Greek whist. 

The furniture of the entire house was French. It had 
been imported from Marseilles and Lyons, and was more 
elegant than solid; but everything was in good taste, 
and harmonized in colour and style with the architecture 
and decorations of the apartments. The windows reached 
from the ceiling to the floor, and opened on to balconies 
which looked on the gardens below. In the great 
central apartment were tables on which were to be found 
albums containing photographs of all the celebrated men 
of Europe, and others with photographs of friends and 
members of the family. There were in that apartment 
beautiful antique vases, and cabinets filled with antique 
coins, Lyin^ about you might find illustrated works of 
all travellers m the Levant, from the splendid works of 
the Due de Choiseul Gouffier down to the insignificant 
productions of the caraggios About. 

All this proved that the Hellenes were not ignorant of 
what was written about them in Western Europe. 

In the centre of this great apartment, beneath a 
gazelier, stood one of Erard's pianos, so that ample 
provision wap made for guests musically inclined, 'The 
room was not lighted with gas only. There was a large 
number of lamps fed with olive oil, but the Ught| though 
abundant, was subdued. 

This assembly presented many peculiarities that 
would have surprised anyone accustomed exclusively to 
the rbuniom of London and Paris, In the first place no 
one was in full dress. All were as unaffected in attire as 
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in wanner; Secondly, smoking was permitted. The 
gentlemen might indulge in good Havannahs or long 
tzibooks with Turkish tobacco, but clay pipes, bird's-eye 
and Cavendish would not be sanctioned, 

The company assembled at Madam Caramela's con* 
sisted of military men, diplomatists, journalists, members 
of the bench ana the bar, and travellers. The accomplice 
of Suward and Anderson had unmistakeably introduced 
his new friends into the best society in Athens. But such 
anomalies occur in every country. We have seen bar- 
barians from the mountains of Asia, adventurers of 
Mount Libanus, and upstarts of different nationalities 
presented under assumed titles in the most splendid 
courts of Europe, 

We should depart from the object we have immediately 
in view did we pause to relate the conversation that took 
place between Dr. Smoke and Desposyni Callisto, or the 
delightful chatting that occupied the time of Baron 
Thomas and Desposyni Pipara, The young ladies spoke 
English fluently, and corroborated in the opinion of their 
new admirers all that Colonel Fenton had said in praise 
of the Athenian ladies. Could we pause to describe the 
delightful sensation experienced by our Yankee friend 
and our ex-fluukey, we might make up a highly-spiced 
sensational volume, such as entrance the epipolaioi readers 
of London and Paris. But we must not linger over such 
tender tales, however attractive. We are obliged to restrict 
ourselves in the account of Dame Europa's journey, to 
matters which will eventually bear directly on her 
verdict. But we do not part company with our friend 
Thomas. We shall meet him again ; we shall find him 
making an important figure in English society. 

In the room in which lansquenet was being played, 
there sat at one table M. Patroclus Scopelides, e^-Secre- 
tary of State, Captain Vombos, of the Lancers, M. Sala- 
mourakias, with his wife and son, Mr. Pretty-Cocky 
Salamourakias. There were Mrs, Cleopatra Zeroff, Major 
Moringeris, with about half a dozen other ladies and 

fentlemen, amongst whom was a young man named 
'orphyrius Homogenes, member of a well-known Greek 
firm of London. 
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spoken, when Homogenes drew a queen,; he was winner 
of all. 

Then rose a clamour of voices, deafening as the roar 
of artillery. Some expressed their feelings in French, 
others in English ; some gave vent to their emotions in 
Greek, some talked Italian, some Turkish, some addressed 
the company in general, # others spoke to their immediate 
neighbours, each vying in efforts to outscream the others. 
Doctor Smoke had the advantage of witnessing a fine 
specimen of what has been called tne Athenian Bablyoneia. 

Baron Thomas profited W the confusion and made a 
declaration of affection to Miss Pipara. She, believing 
him to be a rich English baron, gave him great encou- 
ragement. She poured a cascade of soft looks and sweet 
words on her new admirer. This conduct of Miss Pipara 
pierced like a dagger the heart of a gentleman who sat on 
the opposite side of the table ; this was the ex-Secretary 
of State, M. Patroclus Scopelides. He was a handsome 
man, about thirty years of age, and desperately in love 
with the fair Pipara. But she did not care for nim ; she 
had a mania for foreigners, and had vowed to marry the 
first rich and handsome Englishman that should ask her. 
Pipara understood the art of flirting to perfection, and 
was well able to take care of herself. Both she and her 
sister were looked upon in Athens as fire-proof, but on that 
night Miss Pipara's heart seemed to become weak ; the 
splendid Anglo-Saxon baron was taking possession of her 
whole soul. 

Mr. Patroclus Scopelides had not joined in the lans- 
quenet. He sat at the table, as he said, to observe the 
game, but in reality to watch Pipara and Baron Thomas. 
The demon of jealousy had seized hold of his heart ; he 
believed Baron Thomas to be his predestined mortal foe. 
Now M. Petroclus Scopelides was a skilful and experi- 
enced duellist, and, living in a country where duels are 
still in great fashion, murderous thoughts suddenly filled 
his mind. He began to think how he could fasten a 
quarrel on his rival; he was ready to fight to the death. 

The duellistic proclivities of M. Patroclus Scopelides 
were partly the result of his military education and 
partly the consequence of his pecuniary condition. He 
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was as poor as a rat, and he chafed under the difficulties 
of his position. He saw the rich woman whom he passion- 
ately loved, ready to sell herself for more gold. Profiting 
by the confusion of tongues he murmured, in a voice 
distinctly heard by her for whom it was intended, 

Silence again prevailed at the table. Young Porphy- 
rins was still banker. Money to the value of one thousand, 
pounds lay on the table before him ; he said, 

" Ladies and gentlemen, I shall leave on the table 
only one hundred pounds ; I withdraw the rest." 

And M. Homogenes put nine hundred pounds into his 
pocket : the laws of lansquenet justified his proceedings. 

" One hundred pounds, ladies and gentlemen/ 9 con- 
tinued M. Porphyrins, leaving the sum he named on the 
table to be covered as the players pleased. 

Dr. Smoke covered one pound, Baron Thomas two, 
Colonel Fenton one, the Salamourakia family fifteen, 
some others covered small sums, when, to the astonish- 
ment of the entire company, M, Patroclus Scopelides 
covered twenty pounds. 

" Seven heaivr-r-t and five diamond," said M. Homo- 
genes, drawing two cards, he added : — 

"The seven for-r-r me, the five for*r-r you." He 
continued to draw the cards. 

" The five 1 Parhleu ! J'aiper-r-r-du ! " — I have lost. 

Mr. Homogenes lost his hundred pounds, and at the 
same time, lost the bank, as a matter of course. The next 
in turn as banker was M. John Katerdji Dabini, a mild- 
looking Franco-Smyrniote* M. Dabini was brought up in 
Constantinople, where in his childhood he had three 
nurses, one Turkish, another Italian and the third Greek. 
He consequently spoke three languages, vulgarly, but 
fluently. At twelve years of age he entered the 
academy of Seretes at Constantinople, where he was 
initiated into all kinds of commercial dodges and 
tricks. He finally joined the famous band of brigands 
headed by his uncle Katerdji. That band was the 
terror of Turkey. The Turks ultimately bought those 
brigands out. They made conditions with the head 
of the troop, decorated them all, and finally gave 
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to the uncle a government-employment, which we be- 
lieve he hoMs to the present day. M. Katerdji Dabini 
had come to Athens hoping to induce the Greek govern- 
ment to give him powers to arrange the Greek bonds of 
1824 — 1825. He was looking for concessions for railways 
and for the construction of tunnels between the different 
islands in the Greek Archipelago* As M. Katerdji Da- 
bini was known to have made a great deal of money in 
Turkey — no matter how — he was received with great 
consideration by the Athenians, who believed he came 
furnished with millions to carry into effect his projects 
for the development of the resources of the country, as he 
had described them in the Greek press. 

M. John Katerdji Dabini did not long continue banker 
of the lansquenet table. He started ten pounds, lost, 
and the bank passed to Baron Thomas, the next in suc- 
cession. That worthy won fifty pounds, and then lost 
ten. Doctor Smoke next became banker. He made 
twenty-five pounds before being deposed. Colonel Fen- 
ton, the next in succession, distrusting his luck, sold the 
bank to M. Pretty-Cocky for ten pounds which sum cov- 
ered his losses. 

" Father, lend me another fifty," said the new banker 
to his paternal relative. " This is a fresh game. I know 
I shall have luck. I give you my word of honour, I'll 
pay you before we finish the hesperis. 

" Silly Cocky! Silly Cocky! You play too high. 
Point, but do not make the Dank. It requires special 
skill to be a banker in our days. Come, come, have 
nothing to do with the bank." 

" Mother," said the promising youth, u will you he 
my guarantee ? Will you guarantee the fifty pounds to 
fother?" 

" Certainly, my dear. Salam, lend the money to your 
son and heir, ana don't make a fool of yourself/' 

Whilst the indulgent mother was speaking, she ner- 
vously moved on her chair, a symptom understood by 
her husband, who made the desired loan to his son. 
Pretty-Cocky lost the money, and retired from the 
banking business. 

The next possessor of the bank was the melancholy- 
looking ex-secretary. 
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" Will you sell the bank, M. Scopelides ? " called out 
M. Homogenes from the other end of the room. 

"Why not?" 

"How much?" 

" What will you give ? " 

u Ten pounds." 

€t No, thank you. I can do better. I'll sell for thirty 
pounds." 

" Ver-r-y well. Here is the money." And the 
Schiote-Marsellais, the English-Greek, one of the repre- 
sentatives of the Hellenes in London, flung the money 
with a haughty air on the table. The ex-Secretary 
was annoyed. He said sarcastically — 

u Some people may spend a lifetime in London or 
Paris, and yet not learn manners." 

M. Homogenes affected not to hear the remark. He 
swallowed the pill. 

Luck continued on the side of the new banker. He 
won a fresh thousand pounds. All the players felt 
miserable. He was a bird of passage. They had no 
hope of redeeming their losses. Our two special corres- 
pondents^, though they played cautiously, lost what they 
had previously gained. At length the Dank passed into 
other hands, and after some transfers came to the turn 
of M. Patroclus Scopelides. 

M. Homogenes now said with much politeness — 

" M. Scopelides, will you sell ? " 

*' No, Monsieur. HI try my luck. 'Twas with my 
luck you made that last thousand." 

Monsieur Scopelides proceeded to make the bank. M. 
Scopelides was of pure Greek descent ; he was a patriot 
in feeling and conduct. Though only thirty, his learning 
was extensive, and his experience of life considerable. 
He had chosen the army as a profession in his youth, • 
and had distinguished himself as an artillery office* 
before he entered the diplomatic service. He was a 
man of great nervous power, which, with his military 
proclivities, may in some degree account for his having 
earned the reputation of an expert duellist. M. Homo- 
genes had wounded his susceptibilities, a quarrel, followed 
by a duel, would have been an agreeable vent for his 
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feelings, Scopelides, in the pride of his pure blood,looked 
with contempt on the rich but unpatriotic young hanker, 
who, in his estimation, was not a Greek, but the fruit of 
one of those foreign seeds that, in Byzantine days, were 
dropped on Turkish soil. He placed on the table thirty 
pounds. 

" I go your thirty pounds/' said Homogenes, pushing 
his money near the banker's. 

Patroclus drew the cards. A doublet ! Two kings. 
There was a general exclamation. The losses and gains 
were instantly arranged. The ex-Secretary said with 
an air of languid apathy — 

" Sixty pounds on the table, ladies and gentlemen," 

" I coyer the sixty," said Homogenes, before any one 
else had time to speak. 

The banker drew another doublet. Two knayes ! M. 
Scopelides was owner of one hundred and twenty pounds. 
He allowed the money to remain on the table, and in- 
yited those present to cover it. 

" I coyer sixty," said Homogenes in a vexed tone. 
The rest was covered by others. 

The two cards now drawn were the eight of spades 
for the banker, and the knave of hearts against him. A 
few seconds of intense anxiety and the problem was 
solved. M. Scopelides doubled his stakes. He was 
perfectly calm, smiling gently. He glanced softly at 
Pipara, but met with no response. He was as mucn an 
object of indifference to her as Baron Thomas was pne 
of interest. 

" Two hundred and forty pounds, ladies and gentle- 
men," said Patroclus. 

" Va ! Banco ! k moi," cried Porphyrius, who thought 
the moment had arrived to crush the Hellene. Whilst the 
banker shuffled the cards, Homogenes watched the move- 
ments of his hands closely. Scopelides felt his blood 
boil as he became conscious of being suspected of cheat- 
ing. He restrained his temper and drew the cards. 

"An ace of clubs for rue, and a king for you," he 
said. 

The ace came first, so the king lost. Scopelides left 
on the table four hundred and eighty pounds. It 
was more money than the under Secretary had ever 
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before possessed. The players expected he would with- 
draw the four hundred, ana leave only the eighty. He 
did nothing of the kind. Looking calmly at Homo- 
genes, he said in French, 

" A vous, Seigneur ?" 

" Va. Quatre cent quatre-vingt livres sterling," said 
Homogenes, covering the bank. 

Scopelides drew the cards. It was now a doublet of 
two aces. The four hundred and eighty pounds became 
nine hundred and sixty pounds. 

* " Ladies and gentlemen," said the banker, u I leave 
nine hundred and sixty pounds on the table." 

He spoke in a loud voice ; the commotion was now so 
great that many persons had been attracted from the 
other rooms. Scopelides did not play like a man to 
whom money was an object. He played like a million- 
aire. Some of his friends advised Mm to withdraw half 
his stakes, but the advice was unheeded. Desposyni 
Pipara, smitten though she was with the English baron, 
could not help admiring the independent spirit of 
Scopelides. 

Homogenes was no longer ea cool as at the commence- 
ment of the game ; he said — 

"Celui qui gagne aux car-r-r-tes } p&r-r-r-d h P amour" 

u Quitte ou k double," said Patroclus. " My love affairs 
have gone very badly to-night. I consequently presume I 
shall have a run of luck at cards. I don't lessen my 
stakes, and I give you all notice I intend to win. You 
see, M. Homogenes, you will have no cause of complaint 
when you return to London. Ladies and gentlemen," he 
went on, "nine hundred and sixty pounds on the table. 
A vous, Seigneur" — looking at Homogenes — "you are 
still winner to a vast amount ! " 

" Alhz — Banco ) I cover the entire," said the Schiot- 
Greek, placing the required sum on the table. 

M. Scopolides drew the cards. Two queens of hearts ! 
Not Only a doublet, but two queens of the same tint. 

"One thousand nine hundred and twenty pounds 
down," said Patroclus in a loud tone, because of the 
clamour of voices. Everyone was wondering at his luck. 

a You're Fortune's son," said one. 
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" This is real legerdemain," said another. 

" He'll lose all at one blow/' said a third. 

" Certainly," said a lady, " if he stakes all he will lose 
all. This is what is called tout pour tovAP 

"Withdraw the half, Patrocle," said Miss Pipara. 
" Don't pretend to be richer than you really are. Don't 
be silly r 

The young lady spoke in Greek, and in a tone of easy 
familiarity. 

" Exquisite beauty ! I'm here to fight the Trojans. 
Not for the sake of the money do I play, but for the love 
of my Helen, as you know. Why do you speak so to 
me ? ;' 

Miss Pipara turned her head away, M. Scopelides 
went on : 

"Now, ladies and gentlemen, one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty pounds down." He looked steadily 
at Porphyrious as he spoke. 

" Va ! the half," said the London Greek, covering his 
share. The other half was taken by Salamourakia and 
his son, the latter having again borrowed on the 
guarantee of his mother, two hundred pounds in fifty 
pound sums. Colonel Fenton rising, addressed the 
Danker. 

" Sir, Dr. Smoke and Baron Thomas came here as 
travellers. They were unprepared to play high. They 
happened to have with them only between thirty and 
forty pounds. This money they have lost. They have 
letters of credit to a large amount. They are gentlemen 
of high position. I speak from personal knowledge. Thejr 
are able to pay what they lose. They wish to know if 
you will take an I. 0. U., and if so they will continue to 
play in a more liberal way." 

" I shall be most happy, Dr. Smoke, to take your 
I. 0. U. for any amount. Noble Baron you have carte 
blanche" 

And Scopelides glanced at the beautiful Pipara. 

" I cover two hundred," said the doctor. 

" I cover two hundred," said the baron. 

Each presented an I. 0. U. Colonel Fenton covered 
fifty pounds in the same fashion. 
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Fortune stood on the right hand of M. Scopelides. 
He drew a doublet ; the £1,920 became £3,840. Amidst 
loud exclamations of astonishment on the one side, and 
disappointment on the other, the winner spoke. 

"Ladies and gentlemen, £3,840 now in the bank." 

There was a profound silence. A feeling akin to terror 
pervaded the assembly. The bystanders began to wonder 
and ask themselves when the young man's luck would 
turn. Laying down the cards, Scopelides said : 

"Anyone present may shuffle and cut the cards. 
Fortune, I know, is on my side, and I am determined to 
make a good use of her favours. I wish everyone here 
to be convinced I play a fair game. Ladies and gentle- 
men, £3,840 on the table. M. Homogenes, a millionaire 
of London like you to be frightened ! " 

" Va, £2,500. I must give you a cheque on London. 
I have lost all the money I had with me." 

" Oh ! I'd ^ take your cheque for £20,000," said 
Scopelides, smiling. 

Homogenes wrote the cheque and the remainder of the 
money was covered by others present, with cash, I. O. XL's 
and promissory notes. M. Scopelides remained perfectly 
cool. It seemed as though nis nerves were of iron 
wire. The real spring of action for the moment was rage 
against the beautiful Kpara. He drew the cards calmly 
and with a slight laugh not pleasant to the ears of those 
that were losing. 

Again a double ! The £3,840 became £7,680. Doctor 
Smoke's I. O. U. was this time for £300. Baron Thomas 
had ventured a like sum on similar security. The two 
correspondent*, with .their friend, Colonel Benton, had 
lost about £1,200 on paper security, but the money was 
to be paid on the following day. All the guests were 
now congregated in the lansquenet room. Madam 
Caramela was much annoyed because of the losses sus- 
tained by the distinguished travellers. When M. 
Scopelides in stereotyped phrase announced that £7,680 
lay on the table to be covered, the lady of the house said 
in an audible manner : 

" Pray, Mr. Scopelides, when do you intend to give 
over playing ? " 
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"That question, madam, can only be answered by 
these ladies and gentlemen ; I am the winner. You see 
I can pay if I lose. Assuredly I shall not say, with the 
Gascon, ' Ah I Fortune, tu me fais perdre, mats je te dtfie 
de me fair e payer " 

. Scopelides looked at Pipara and went on with his 
.game. 

"Ladies and gentlemen, you see the stakes. What! 
Monsieur Homogenes, you surely will not retreat before 
such a paltry sum. I understand that in London you 
gamble on the Stock Exchange, and think nothing of 
losing or gaining thirty thousand pounds there." 

" Ah ! that's all very well on the Stock Exchange," 
said Homogenes, " but here," — and he shook his head. 

" Whereas the difference?" said Scopelides. "Both 
are games of chance, alletorian games, and, mafoi, lans- 
quenet is the fairer game of the two, for in this no one 
can play tricks. It is an honourable duel between yQur 
luck and mine, a fair encounter of our brains and skill. 
All is done openly before the eyes of the bystanders. 
There is no inside and outside in lansquenet, as there is on 
the Stock Exchange. There are no brokers, no jobbers; 
all is open and above board, fair cash transactions or debts 
of honowr, which we regard as cash, and all free of con- 
tango interest or discount. Now, M. Homogenes, judging 
your London Stock Exchange by the transactions carried 
on there in the Turkish and Egyptian bonds, I cannot 
xegaxd the institution with unqualified admiration. Great 
rows have been kicked up in your Stock Exchange 
because we do not choose to place ourselves under the 
yoke of that mysterious power, by recognizing the debts of 
1824-1825, debts which it would not be easy to say how 
or by whom they were contracted. If in lansquenet you 
stake a sovereign or one hundred thousand pounds, the 
laws of the game remain invariable. There is no com* 
mittee to introduce new laws to suit the emergency, 
there is no bribed writer of money-market articles to 
alter the value of the stakes. The Athenians are not 
commercial, they are military men and politicians ; but 
amongst them there are some who, within the last few 
years, have learned, at a great cost, some of the tricks of 
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your Loudon Stock Exchange. Believe me, M. Homo- 
genes, no one ought to pronounce a eulogium on that 
institution." 

. M. Scopelides paused for a few seconds ; then, resuming 
the light and careless manner in which he had conducted 
himself throughout the game, he said, • , 

" Ladies and gentlemen, you will surely cover this 
miserable £7,680 ? " 

He spoke like a champion who offers battle to all 
comers. He looked at Pipara, love and jealousy raging 
in his heart. He wished to make her feel that he was 
the noblest-minded in that room, that he despised gold 
and those who valued themselves on their money. He 
hoped by this display to win Pipara. Vain hope ! Love 
does not act on mathematical calculations ; the wily boy 
detests reason, and generally takes possession of our 
hearts by a coup. If we only had time to reflect ! But 
we do not get the chance ; reflection comes when the 
delusion has vanished, and we are left to despair. 

The Levantine, John Katerdji Dabini, hearing men- 
tion made of the debts of 1824-1825 and the Stock 
Exchange, stepped forward. He had come to Athens 
about these debts, and had made some fine speeches, pre- 
tending he represented the Greek bondholders. He now 
ventured some remarks on the honesty and dishonesty 
of these debts. Scopelides cut him short. 

" This, sir," he said, " is not a place nor a time to dis- 
cuss a national question of which, allow me to say, you 
know very little. Some persons have contrived to make 
of these debts a jobbing transaction which has put money 
in their pockets* I shall take an early opportunity, sir, 
of calling on you, and we shall consider this question from 
a patriotic and commercial point of view." 

X)abini bowed and drew back. Scopelides resumed his 
game. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," he said, "you see I make 
every effort to lose this paltry sum." 

Homogenes hearing wis, thought Scopelides was re- 
solved to leave the money down till he should lose. He 
thought him a fool. He said quickly ; 

" Va ! Stake £5,000." And taking his cheque book 
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from his pocket, he wrote a crossed cheque for the 
amount. 

Dr. Smoke and Baron Thomas each wrote an I. 0. U. 
for £700, consolidating in one sum the various acknow- 
ledgments they had given in the evening. Fenton, too, 
made a cumulative I. 0. U. for £250. The feelings of the 
company were now becoming more tranquil. All believed 
that Scopelides was resolved to play till he should lose 
his winnings, so the losers had a chance of regaining 
what they had lost. 

The ex-secretary drew his last doublet. A death-cold 
shudder ran through the lookers-on as they saw the 
£7,680 converted into £15,360. 

Laying down the cards, he gathered up the bank-notes, 
cheques, acknowledgments and gold. These he put into 
his pocket, and said gravely : 

"Ladies and gentlemen, I leave only £360 on the 
table. Madame Caramela has asked when I would give 
over playing. I shall give over when I lose this £360; 
The £15,000 I shall keep for useful purposes." 

The Salamourakia family had lost heavily and began 
to grumble. Homogenes who had played coolly during 
the evening now lost his temper. He said it was not 
honourable of M. Scopelides to insinuate that he would 
play till he should lose all, as it was under that impres- 
sion that the £7,680 had been covered. He indulged in 
some personalities against M. Scopelides and went so far 
as to stigmatize his conduct as dishonest. 

The blood boiled in the veins of Scopelides. Lifting 
his hand, he dealt the reviler a blow in the face. There 
was a dead pause. No one spoke. The assailant and the 
assailed stood facing each other with eyes flashing rage. 
Then friends of the antagonists stepped forward. The 
one took M. Scopelides aside, then drew M. Homogenes 
away. Presently a murmur of voices rose, which in- 
creased till it became loud discussion. Some raised the 
question whether M. Scopelides had acted honestly or 
not in tempting the other to cover the £7,680, in the be- 
lief that he would continue to plav till he should lose. 

The Salamourakia family left the card-room, so did M. 
Homogenes. 
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" I suppose the game is finished/' said M. Scopelides 
coming toward the table. He put the £360 in his pocket, 
and lighting a cigar walked towards the entrance of the 
apartment. The two correspondents with Colonel Fen- 
ton formed a group. They were talking seriously and 
in low tone, presumably about their recent losses, Pipara 
stood at a little distance. She waited for the noble baron 
who was to lead her to the supper-room. Scopelides 
drew near. 

"How is this?" he said; "even you sweet beauty 
are against me. Ha! The day will come when you 
will think of me." 

" You are very vain, M. Scopelides. At the same time 
I must say it would not be easy to forget you. What 
has occurred here to-night will cause you to be remem- 
bered. Within a few days all England and America will 
hear of it. All our names will possibly appear in print, 
and these spiteful correspondents will be again abusing 
this poor country." 

" But, fairest, it seems to me that that danger might be 
averted. If you and your sister cannot manage these 
two correspondents, they are not worthy to be called 
Philhellenes." 

" We shall regard it as a duty to try to do so," said 
Pipara thoughtfully, 

"Pipara," said Scopelides in a low and earnest voice, 
" I am now rich. Will you refuse my love ? " 

" If I rejected your love when you were honestly poor, 
is it likely I would accept it now that you have grown 
rich by gambling ? " 

And the young lady turned away. 
. " Stay Pipara! One moment, xou have cut me to the 
heart. We shall probably never meet again. If this 
Homogenes does not send me his second to-morrow, mine 
shall call on him. After having settled that affair I shall 
leave for London. I shall not fail to make inquiries 
there concerning your Baron. Farewell, Pipara." 

" Farewell." The young girl spoke in a light tone, 
and turning took the arm of Baron Thomas who had just 
joined her. As the pair passed on, Scopelides felt that 
the tall and elegant-looking Greek girl and the stately 
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English nobleman were a handsome couple. With rage and 
jealousy in his heart, he rushed out of the house. Dur- 
ing two years had he loved Pipara, deeply and truly 
loved her, and now his hopes were crushed, his dream 
was dissolved. 

The sisters Caramela were celebrated in Athens. Beau- 
tiful, accomplished and of good family, they had trifled 
with the hearts of many, without endangering their own 
peace. They were sa& to be fire-proof. . iS marriage 
they coveted wealth and rank. Miss Pipara believed 
Baron Thomas could give her both. 

The losses of the correspondents were very heavy. 
But Thomas, as we know, had in his time lost large 
sums. So had Fenton. These men were not likely to 
lose their heads under the pressure of a sudden difficulty. 
Neither was Dr. Smoke. They maintained admirably 
the character they had assumed, and bore their losses 
like gentlemen. In a short consultation held after the 
game, the three decided to make a good supper, and 
afterwards consider the means of discharging their 
liabilities. 

Fenton was able to give his companions some valuable 
information concerning Athenian society. According to 
the spirit of the Greek constitution titles in Greece are 
ignored. The Hellene who calls himself prince, count, 
or baron, is regarded as an impostor. Hereditary titles 
were recognized formerly in the Ionian isles before the 
annexation of the " seven fair sisters " to Greece. Since, 
that period titles are on the same footing on the islands 
as in the mainland. The only rank recognized at the 
present day in Greece is that accorded to merit. . Brave 
military men hold the first place. Successful diplo- 
matists, judges, distinguished government employ 6s, con- 
stitute a nobility of worthiness, whilst artists form a 
nobility of talent. Merchants, however rich, do not rank 
high in Athens. 

Amongst the travellers who at various times visited 
Greece, the English for a long time held the highest con- 
sideration. Between the years 1740 and 1821, Greece 
and Turkey were visited by some large-minded highly- 
educated llnglishmen, who were above all prejudice, and 
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who were able to estimate correctly what they saw.' 
Thesd men described the countries as they then were,' 
and have left behind them records of travel valuable to; 
posterity. Between the years 1821 and 1836, the English* 
men who visited Athens were true Philhellenes, who 
proved their sincerity by making large sacrifices to pro- 
mote the cause of Greek independence. Finally, there 
came a time when Englishmen pretending to be Phil- 
hellenes, visited Greece. These men were adventurers 
or paid agents, and came to prop up the cause of Turkish 
and Egyptian bondholders, which they believed could 
only be done by vilifying the Hellenes. Generous, but 
ignorant and credulous Englishmen believed thes& 
reports, and little Greece fell into disfavour. 

We left our three distinguished Philhellenes at Madam 
Oaramela's preparing to enjoy a good supper. Having : 
eaten and drunk well, they left the hospitable mansion 
about midnight, with a general invitation from the lady 
of the house to attend her weekly receptions. This was 
very flattering, for Madam Caramela, who was the widow 
of a Greek colonel, had a good income, kept a fine estab- 
lishment, and received the ilite of Athenian society. She 
had four children, the two daughters whom we have met, 
and two sons who were in the army. Madam Cftramela 
was by birth a Phanariote, but her children were born in 
Athens. 

Our Philhellenes having returned to town, stepped 
into an osnopoleioti,wheTe s mideY the influence of Corinthian 
wine and good cigars, they commenced to review the 
events of the evening. Tney were deeply in debt to a 
gentleman whose reputation as a duellist did not tend to 
make matters easier. The position of the three adven- 
turers was critical. They had no money to meet their 
liabilities, therefore they would be obliged either to fight 
Scopelides or decamp from Athens. The fighting alter- 
native met with no favour, neither did they wish to 
quit Athens. Judging from what they had seen, Baron 
Thomas and Doctor Smoke believed they might make 
good matrimonial alliances in Greece, and finally become 
like Fenton, in reality, special correspondents. The 
newspaper pay might not be much, but there was a 
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certain prestige attached to the position, which could be 
turned to profit. The only alternative left was to pay 
the gambling debts. But how was this to be done? 
The accomplice of Suward proposed to forge bills, or to 
forge bank-notes. This proposition was rejected. It 
would require time, and besides time, there would be 
needed the assistance of some native. Doctor Smoke 

roposed to give drafts on London and New York banks; 

ut against that it was hinted that the telegraphic wires 
would, within four-and-twenty hours, tell wnether the 
drafts were to be accepted or not. Fenton remarked 
that the people of Athens were no fools, and that they 
understood business perfectly well. 

Baron Thomas now made his proposition. Dame 
Europa had with her, to his knowledge, between four 
and five thousand pounds in bank-notes of different 
nations; she had besides jewellery of great value. 
Thomas knew where this property was kept. His new 
friends were staying in the same hotel as ner ladyship. 
The possession of this property would instantly change 
their position. This propos&on was adopted unanimously. 
The three confederates swore fidelity. After some further 
conversation, more extensive plans were laid down, and 
finally a system of brigandage was concocted, by which 
three different publics, separated from one another by 
thousands of miles, were to be cheated. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE OF ATHENS AND 
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On the day following the midnight meeting of which I have 
spoken, after our breakfast, when we left with the hamaxa 
for Mount Pentelicus, alarming rumours were being cir- 
culated in Athens. The boxes of three distinguished 
travellers, Doctor Smoke, Colonel Fenton, and Baron 
Thomas, all staying at the Hotel des Etr anger s, had been 
broken open and property to the value of more than three 
thousand pounds extracted. The three gentlemen on 
returning from Daphni, where they had spent the 
morning, found their boxes burst open. Report further 
stated that the American gentleman was furious, and 
stood in his room, revolver in hand, declaring he would 
shoot every servant in the hotel, unless his money was 
forthcoming. Colonel Fenton and Baron Thomas had 
gone to the British Ambassador to demand that every 
inhabitant of Athens should be put to the torture, that so 
the lost property might be discovered. The terror which 
filled the hotel, soon spread throughout the city. Nothing 
was talked of but the great robbery. Everybody was 
desirous that the thieves should be discovered. The 
robbed trayellers finally came to the conclusion that 
brigands must have stolen into the city. 

Outside the hotel was congregated a crowd of starers. 
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There was nothing to be seen, nothing to be heard con- 
nected with the robbery, yet the crowd continued to 
increase. It was whilst things were in this state that Dame 
Europa with us drove up. We had passed the day at 
Kifissia, and had been delighted with the scenery. Dame 
Europa began to think the time had arrived when she 
ought to do something for a country where she had 
received the first rudiments of her intellectual education. 

u It was ungrateful in me," she said, " to have so long 
neglected this country. My conduct must appear un- 
pardonable. But the fact is I have had so much to do at 
home with those unmanageable boys of my school, and I 
have been so worried in looking out for good securities 
for my money, that I have not Deen able to do for dear, 
dear Greece what I intended. But the time has arrived, 
and I will certainly now do something. And do not 
these Hellenes deserve well of me ! Just see what they 
have done for themselves. They have built a splendid 
city here. What noble mansions, academies ana public 
buildings, all constructed in a style of pure Greek archi- 
tecture. What a pity that a royal Bavarian dotard suc- 
ceeded in carrying out his whim, and got the modern 
city built overtopping the old. And all this has been 
done by the Hellenes, unaided, entirely from their own 
resources. I shall remain here a week. I shall visit all 
the public institutions, and inquire into their organization 
and mode of working. When the trial in the school shall 
have come to a close, I shall return and spend four or five 
months in this glorious country." 

I was glad to see Dame Europa in this frame of mind, 
and Miss Historia, who seldom spoke, pronounced an 
eloquent eulogium on Greece and the Hellenes. 

We were all in the highest spirits when we reached the 
hotel. It was about six o'clock in the evening. Seeing a 
great crowd assembled outside, I began to suspect that 
stupid Thomas, whom she had not seen from the moment 
of our arrival, had betrayed Dame Europa's secret, and 
that the people of Athens had come to greet her. 

We entered the hotel quietly, and reached our private 

sitting-room when Thomas appeared, and with a dolorous 

? ace informed us of the robbery that had been committed 

a him and the other travellers. Dame Europa rose in 
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alarm. Taking the key of her bedroom from her pocket, 
she hurried towards that apartment followed by her 
sister. The exclamations of the ladies brought me 
quickly to their aid. What a spectacle! My lady's 
boxes were broken open ; her money and jewels gone. 
Dame Europa's excitement was great. She stamped on the 
floor, she bit her lips till the blood appeared ; she drove 
from the apartment the landlord who vainly protested his 
innocence and that of his servants ; she cursed the country 
and the hour she put her foot there. 

We retired after a time to Dame Europa's private sitting- 
room, and there held council. We could find no clue to 
the thieves. I did not at that time know that the 
robbery had been planned and executed by men well 
versed in the commercial frauds of London, and that in a 
city where the police system was little developed, there 
was small chance of their detection. Thomas who had 
been invited to our conference, maintained a grave and 
severe aspect. He hinted that Dame Europa's rank had 
been discovered, and as she was regarded by the Hellenes 
as the great supporter of the Turks, he feared that 
having robbed, they would next proceed to do her some 
bodily harm. Talk of the brigands of Greece ! They are 
babies compared to the civilized brigands. This perhaps is 
the proper place to say that Tako, who murdered the Eng- 
lish travellers at Marathon, was an Albanian, and dwelt, 
with his Albanian band of brigands, on Mount Pindus of 
Turkey. He crossed the frontier, and Greece was saddled 
with the crimes of those Turks. The indiscreet zeal of 
the English Ambassador precipitated a catastrophe which 
might have been averted had the Greek Government 
been allowed to act unfettered. Tako, with those of his 
band who escaped the Athenian Courts of Justice, retired 
to Mount Pindus, where, up to that time, he resided. After 
all, these mountain brigands act honestly in a certain way. 
They say: "Here we are. You had better not come 
near us, because if we catch you, you shall certainly have 
to pay a heavy ransom. We know how to keep our 
word." Those who know the conditions and rush into 
the lion's mouth, can only blame themselves. 

The old lady was seized with terror. She declared she 
would not remain another day, no, not another ho*" 
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Athens. Miss Historia and I endeavoured to calm her, 
but in vain. We represented to her that robberies occur 
in every country, and we prayed her not to criminate in 
the eyes of the world a young nation because that two or 
three persons dwelling there had committed the theft. 

Captain Lelios with whom I had made the appointment, 
arrived. He and I passed into another apartment where 
we signed the agreement. When poor simple-minded 
Lelios heard of the robbery, he said the sooner we got out 
of the country the better. This opinion, delivered by a 
native, strengthened Dame Europa's determination' to 
flee. Thomas pompously protested that he would never 
quit Athens till ne should have discovered the thieves. 

A servant here presented Colonel Fenton's card with a 
request that he might be allowed a few minutes' inter- 
view with her ladyship. Permission having been granted, 
the gallant colonel entered the apartment wearing a 
splendid uniform. I had never before seen anything so 
line. Judging by the general aspect, I would have 
thought the wearer belonged to the diplomatic corps, but 
there was an amount of gold lace, crosses and medals 

freater than I had ever beheld on the breast of any man. 
remember once having seen the Duke of Saldana at the 
Kensington Exhibition, but the. crosses, medals, and 
ribbons of his Excellency multiplied by ten would not 
have yielded a stun total equivalent to the decorations 
that covered the breast of the gallant Colonel Fenton. 
Having made his bow to the ladies, he explained the 
qbject of< his visit. He was about to call on the Prime 
Minister of Greece, and demand compensation for the 
losses he had sustained. If the ladies permitted he would 
also represent their case, and endeavour to procure them 
justice. Dame Europa was easily won over by these 
florid speeches of the highly-decorated colonel. She 
requested him to be her representative before the Greek 
minister. During a pause in the conversation, Miss 
Historia quietly asked her sister's new champion how 
he had obtained so many decorations. 

" They are testimonials," he replied boldly, " from 
every country in which I have been special correspon- 
dent." Addressing the elder lady, he added : " Madam, 

go now to M. Deligeorgi, the Prime Minister. I will 
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compel him to come here and search the boxes of every- 
body in this hotel, travellers as well as servants." 

So saying, the valiant special made a profound bow to 
the ladies, holding his plumed cocked hat in his hand. 
He bent so low that the feathers swept the ground, and 
he finally retired backwards, proving beyond question 
that he was accustomed to the usages of Ciourts. 

Within a quarter of an hour the Colonel was ushered 
into the presence of M. Epaminondas Deligeorgi. The 

Eremier was a young man, by profession a barrister, and 
ad risen, by virtue of his talents and integrity to the 
post of first minister of the Crown. In this exalted posi- 
tion he had distinguished himself by the exercise of an 
enlightened statesmanship and disinterested patriotism. 
He has always kept on good terms with "the little 
kings," as the foreign ambassadors are called in Athens ; 
but he has never, in his intercourse with the representa- 
tives of foreign powers, compromised the dignity of his 
office or sacrificed his personal independence. It was 
entirely owing £to the action taken by M. Deligeorgi 
that the passage of brigands from Turkey into Greece 
was stopped. If a reproach could be made to this excel- 
lent minister, it is perhaps that he has overlooked and 
much neglected his personal interests, as well as those of 
all his friends, in his devotedness to the public welfare. 

Such was the Greek Premier, in whose presence 
Colonel Fenton found himself. What a contrast did the 
two men present! The correspondent of the London 
newspaper, gleaming T^th medals and crosses ; the chief 
minister of a king simply attired, without even an inch 
of ribbon peeping through his button-hole. M. Deligeorgi 
was not chevalier of any order, either native or foreign. 
He laughed at the idea of being deeort, and said crosses 
and medals might amuse children, but in his opinion a 
man was best decorated by the honest fulfilment of his 
duties. He never, therefore, accepted one. 

Colonel Fenton's decorations and showy attire made 
an impression on the Prime Minister very different to 
what the wearer had intended, and the unfavourable 
opinion which the first view of the special correspondent 
had inspired, was considerably increased by the verbose 
tirade in which he described the robberies that hH 
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occurred at the Hotel des Etrangera. At the conclusion 
of the florid discourse ,M. Deligeorgi quietly remarked 
it was a case for the astynomia [the police], and offered 
the services of his domestics to conduct the complainant 
to the Scotland Yard of Athens. The special blustered, 
said he intended to call next day on the British Ambas- 
sador, and that he would be guided by his advice. To 
this threat or intelligence, whichever it might be, 
M. Deligeorgi made no reply, and the interview having 
come to a conclusion, the sham Colonel, the real partner 
of Townsend Suward, and Anderson, the transported 
forgers, was conducted to the street door by the 
servant in waiting. 

Colonel Fenton, on his return to the hotel, informed 
Dame Europa that the Prime Minister thought it then too 
late in the day to come to the hotel and have the boxes 
searched, but that he intended on the following day to 
summon all the ambassadors to a conference, when a 
course of action would be decided on, which must infalli- 
bly lead to the detection of the thieves. 

Spite of these encouraging promises, Dame Europa 
resolved to quit the Greek capital. Her fears of being 
bodily injured overmastered her reason. She could not 
see things as they were. Accompanied by Captain Lelios, 
we left the hotel next morning at five, and at six 
embarked at the Piraeus on board a steamer that was 
about to sail for Calamaki and the Isthmus of Corinth. 

Whilst Dame Europa and party are proceeding towards 
the Acrokeravnian Mountains, I shall lay before my 
readers what occurred to Fenton, Dr. Smoke, and Baron 
Thomas before leaving Athens. 

Out three adventurers rose at a very late hour on the 
morning of Dame Europa's departure from Athens. They 
breakfasted in a private room, where they arranged their 
plan of future action. One of the firstpoints decided on 
was an immediate removal from the Motel des Etrangers. 
They would go to the New York Hotel, in the Molus 
Eoad ; by this move they would defeat the vigilance of 
their actual landlord and his servants, and prove they 
were injured men. The next step would be to call on 
M. Patroclus Scopelides, inform him of the robbery, and 
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request him to wait a few days longer for the payment of 
their debts ; at the expiration of that time money would 
have arrived from Constantinople or London; they 
would add further that they had sent cipher telegrams to 
their friends in both cities. M. Scopelides treated the 
gentlemen with much courtesy, and said they could take 
their own time as regarded the payment of the money, 
Fenton offered to start th^t evening for Constantinople 
by the Austrian steamer, and return within six or seven 
days. The two great London swindlers, who had twenty 
times over evaded the sharp criminal laws of England, 
were not likely to feel timid as to the result of their 
Athenian transaction. 

Fenton departed for Constantinople, and returned 
within a week to Athens, when M. Scopelides had the 
pleasure of exchanging the I. 0. XL's for bank-notes of 
various nations, all of which pass current in Athens. On 
the day of the robbery, the thieves had concealed the 
jewellery and the money near the ruins of Jupiter's 
temple ; some of the English bank-notes Fenton carried 
now to Constantinople, to exchange them for good 
remittances. 

Early as Colonel Fenton, Baron Thomas and Doctor 
Smoke had been in calling on M. Patroclus Scopelides, 
that gentleman had already taken steps for the arrange- 
ment of his affair with M. Homogenes. In the first place he 
called on some artillery officers, told what had occurred, 
and asked their advice. Their views coincided with his. 
This conference took place in the small hours of the 
morning, for M. Scopelides called on his advisers on his 
way home from Madame Caramelas. The conclusion 
arrived at was, that M. Scopelides should, as early as 
possible in the morning, send two friends to call on 
M. Salamourakia, and talk matters over. 

This resolution was put into execution. Within a few 
hours after, a captain of artillery and a major in the 
Lancers called at the house of M. Salamourakia, where 
M. Homogenes was staying. The friends of M. Scopelides 
had an interview with the banker, and informed him 
that M. Porphyrius Homogenes would not be allowed to 
embark at the rirseus until he should have made a written 
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apology to M. Scopelides, declaring he never meant to 
impeach his honesty at cards, and that the debts he had 
contracted were debts of honour; they farther asked 
that M. Salamourakia should guarantee the payment of 
the cheques. 

The banker understood the position clearly ; he saw a 
duel was inevitable, unless Homogenes retracted his word 
and acknowledged his debts; he also felt he jshould himself 
be placed in an awkward position, because it was he who 
had presented Homogenes at the Hesperis. After some 
discussion it was arranged that M. Salamourakia should 
discount the cheques at a charge of £1,500; the terms 
were high, but the banker represented that Homogenes 
was a very young man, and that the London firm might 
repudiate the debts when the mode in which they had 
been contracted should be discovered. 

This conversation occurred so early in the morning 
that M. Homogenes had not yet emerged from his bed- 
room. The artillery captain returned to Scopelides, to 
lay before him the propositions made by the banker, 
and ask his consent to the proposed arrangement. 

M. Salamourakia, his wife and son, all delighted at the 
prospect of the £1,500 commission, presented themselves 
in a body in M. Homogenes's bed-room. They repre- 
sented the affair to the young man in very gloomy colours. 
They told him M. Scopelides was a military officer of great 
courage, and a highly-respected diplomatist, and, as a 
natural consequence, numbers of Hellenic officers, who 
detested the soi-disant Greeks of London, would in- 
stantly espouse his cause. The Hellenes, it was well 
known, entertained an especially bitter feeling against 
those Greeks of London, who, though many of them 
had never seen Greece, pretended to represent the 
country in Western Europe. M. Salamourakia added that 
these Hellenes, having now a London Greek in their 
hands, would not let him off easily. He should either 
fight a series of duels, or else make an ample apology 
for the words he had uttered, and moreover guarantee 
the payment of his cheques before he could be allowed 
to continue his journey. 

The representations of M. Salamourakia had the desired 
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effect. Young Homogenes was frightened, and consented 
to do all that was asked. The banker undertook to 
guarantee the payment of the cheques. In fact he received 
fresh drafts from Homogenes on the London house, 
and in this way pocketed unsuspected bv the drawer, 
£1,500. The affair was thus settled satisfactorily to all 
parties. Homogenes, before leaving Athens, thanked fer- 
vently Salamourakia, to whom he believed he owed his 
life. After what had occurred, he thought his wisest 
course was to return to London instead of proceeding 
to Constantinople. He indemnified himself for his 
losses, by declaring in every town in which he stopped 
on his way to the 'British metropolis, and there he 
repeated the story, that every one he had met in Athens, 
from the highest general officer down to the humblest 
citizen, was a brigand by profession. 

There is a distinction between Greeks and Hellenes 
of which Western Europeans do not seem to be aware. 
Essentially they are of the same race, but the political 
and social conditions under which the two classes have 
lived have established marked differences between them. 
By Greeks, in the sense in which we are speaking, we 
understand the Greek subjects of Turkey, men brought 
up under the pressure of a foreign and barbarous yoke, 
whose weight they endeavoured to lighten by means to 
which free-born men need not stoop. The Greeks, in 
the restricted sense in which we use the term, were 
rayahs of Turkey — a condition which implies a kind of 
serfdom. Like the other Christians of Turkey, they 
did not enjoy political rights, they had not the privilege 
of citizens, and were slaves — so to speak — living on the 
soil where their fathers formerly ruled. This is one 
aspect of the position of the Greeks of Turkey; but 
there are other points from which one may view their 
condition. The intellectual superiority and acquire- 
ments of the, Greeks enabled them, even from the be- 
ginning of their subjection to the Turks, to become, in 
some sense, the rulers of their masters. The illiterate 
and fanatical Turk despised literature and science ; but, 
settled down in Europe, with Constantinople for his 
capital, he was obliged to enter into commercial and 
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diplomatic relations with Christian nations, whose people, 
however much he might despise, he could not ignore. 
In conducting transactions of this nature the Turk, 
partly through constitutional indolence partly through 
unfitness for the work, and partly through contempt, 
founded on religious fanaticism, for the persons with 
whom he would be brought in contact, employed Greek 
intelligence and Greek talent. In this way certain 
classes of Greeks — the Phanariotes for example — acquired 
great influence, and amassed much wealth in Turkey. 
But the relation of master and serf was never effaced, 
and the Greek who made money in Turkish employ 
was obliged to bow and scrape, until the physical 
bending and stooping altered nis mental uprightness. 
A life of flattery ana servility, dictated by greed of 
gold, is not calculated to develop favourably man's 
moral nature; and the Greek merchants and bankers 
who had made money under Turkish patronage, acquired 
unconsciously the characteristics — not to say the vices — 
of those who live in serfdom and slavery. They pre- 
varicated too often in word and in action, and felt only 
simple sympathy, but not real enthusiastic patriotism for 
their oppressed compatriots who, in the remote provinces 
of the empire, groaned under Turkish oppression. 

The War of Independence broke out, Philhellenism 
became popular in W estern Europe, notably in England, 
and the little kingdom of Greece was formed. More 
than half a century has elapsed since then ; two gene- 
rations of Hellenes have sprung up. Born on a free soil, 
these men have grown up with the feelings of independ* 
ence which freedom inspires. As may be supposed, 
their political and patriotic ideas have often been opposed 
to those of the Greeks of Turkey settled in England, 
and unfortunately, under the name of Greeks of London, 
were all the nationalities of Turkey, even the Armenian 
and the Mussulman, when the question was for commer- 
cial credit. Amongst them the number of the real 
Hellenes was comparatively small, who, having profited 
by the Philhellenic mania that once raged in England, 
had founded vast commercial establishments there, and are 
at the present hour enjoying a good credit. Influenced 
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by narrow-minded jealousies, these Greeks have always 
disparaged and ridiculed the Hellenes for their grand 
idea, and when Philhellenism had died out in England, 
and Philoturkism had taken its place, these Turco- 
Greeks never contradicted as a formidable body the lies 
daily poured against the whole Greek nation, never 
contributed, these millionaires, to establish an English 
newspaper to disprove with facts and argument the 
slanders and untruths. On the contrary, they knew 
how to trade in the sentiment, and were amongst the 
chief promoters of Turkish Stock, involving the English 
public in the terrific losses entailed by the purchase of 
Turkish Bonds. 

Having said thus much about the distinction that 
exists between Hellenes and Greeks, it is only justice to 
add that the latter form a strong body in England. 
They possess wealth, and, in the eyes of the English 
people, represent Greece. But that is an error. Some 
of the early settlers have passed away, and their children, 
born in various towns of Western Europe, are Greeks 
only in name. They are ignorant of the Greek language. 
They speak a jargon, which is a mixture of Grreek, 
Schiote, French, Italian, English, and ' Turkish ; a 
wonderful hodge-podge. These men do not understand 
the word patriotism, but they hold to the orthodox faith 
in religion, which includes Russianism in policy. 

In making these remarks I have, in many cases, 
severed the bonds of private friendship; but as the 
reader knows I am now the looker-out and custodian of 
Dame Europa's school. I describe things exactly as I 
find them, helped by notes and documents furnished by 
my beloved Histona. Monsieur Homogenes had left 
Athens; M. John Katerdji Dabini was still staving 
there. The latter was in reality the deputy of a clique 
of men residing in Galata, which is the commercial 
quarter of Constantinople. This clique hoped to obtain 
from the Hellenic Government certain important con- 
cessions. Amongst these hoped-for concessions was one 
for the construction of twenty-five tunnels to connect the 
Cyclades and the Sporades at different points, the 
various termini to communicate with Athens by a sub- 
marine railway. The announcement of the scheme ha 
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diplomatic relations with Christian nations, whose people, 
however much he might despise, he could not ignore. 
In conducting transactions of this nature the Turk, 
partly through constitutional indolence partly through 
unfitness for the work, and partly through contempt, 
founded on religious fanaticism, for the persons with 
whom he would be brought in contact, employed Greek 
intelligence and Greek talent. In this way certain 
classes of Greeks — the Phanariotes for example — acquired 
great influence, and amassed much wealth in Turkey. 
But the relation of master and serf was never effaced, 
and the Greek who made money in Turkish employ 
was obliged to bow and scrape, until the physical 
bending and stooping altered nis mental uprightness. 
A life of flattery ana servility, dictated by greed of 
gold, is not calculated to develop favourably man's 
moral nature; and the Greek merchants and bankers 
who had made money under Turkish patronage, acquired 
unconsciously the characteristics — not to say the vices — 
of those who live in serfdom and slavery. They pre- 
varicated too often in word and in action, and felt only 
simple sympathy, but not real enthusiastic patriotism for 
their oppressed compatriots who, in the remote provinces 
of the empire, groaned under Turkish oppression. 

The War of Independence broke out, Fhilhellenism 
became popular in W estern Europe, notably in England, 
and the little kingdom of Greece was formed. More 
than half a century has elapsed since then ; two gene- 
rations of Hellenes have sprung up. Born on a free soil, 
these men have grown up with the feelings of independ- 
ence which freedom inspires. As may be supposed, 
their political and patriotic ideas have often been opposed 
to those of the Greeks of Turkey settled in England, 
and unf ortunately, under the name of Greeks of London, 
were all the nationalities of Turkey, even the Armenian 
and the Mussulman, when the question was for commer- 
cial credit. Amongst them the number of the real 
Hellenes was comparatively small, who, having profited 
by the Philhellenic mania that once raged in England, 
had founded vast commercial establishments there, and are 
at the present hour enjoying a good credit. Influenced 
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by narrow-minded jealousies, these Greeks have always 
disparaged and ridiculed the Hellenes for their grand 
idea, and when Philhellenism had died out in England, 
and Philoturkism had taken its place, these Turco- 
Greeks never contradicted as a formidable body the lies 
daily poured against the whole Greek nation, never 
contributed, these millionaires, to establish an English 
newspaper to disprove with facts and argument the 
slanders and untruths. On the contrary, they knew 
how to trade in the sentiment, and were amongst the 
chief promoters of Turkish Stock, involving the English 
public in the terrific losses entailed by the purchase of 
Turkish Bonds. 

Having said thus much about the distinction that 
exists between Hellenes and Greeks, it is only justice to 
add that the latter form a strong body in England. 
They possess wealth, and, in the eyes of the English 
people, represent Greece. But that is an error. Some 
of the early settlers have passed away, and their children, 
born in various towns of Western Europe, are Greeks 
only in name. They are ignorant of the Greek language. 
They speak a jargon, which is a mixture of Greek, 
Schiote, French, Italian, English, and * Turkish ; a 
wonderful hodge-podge. These men do not understand 
the word patriotism, but they hold to the orthodox faith 
in religion, which includes ffcussianism in policy. 

In making these remarks I have, in many cases, 
severed the bonds of private friendship ; but as the 
reader knows I am now the looker-out and custodian of 
Dame Europa's school. I describe things exactly as I 
find them, helped by notes and documents furnished by 
my beloved Histona. Monsieur Homogenes. had left 
Athens; M. John Katerdji Dabini was still staying 
there. The latter was in reality the deputy of a clique 
of men residing in Galata, which is the commercial 
quarter of Constantinople. This clique hoped to obtain 
from the Hellenic Government certain important con- 
cessions. Amongst these hoped-for concessions was one 
for the construction of twenty-five tunnels to connect the 
Cyclades and the Sporades at different points, the 
various termini to communicate with Athens by a sub- 
marine railway. The announcement of the scheme ha^ 
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diplomatic relations with Christian nations, whose people, 
however much he might despise, he could not ignore. 
In conducting transactions of this nature the Turk, 
partly through constitutional indolence partly through 
unfitness for the work, and partly through contempt, 
founded on religious fanaticism, for the persons with 
whom he would be brought in contact, employed Greek 
intelligence and Greek talent. In this way certain 
classes of Greeks — the Phanariotes for example — acquired 
great influence, and amassed much wealth in Turkey. 
But the relation of master and serf was never effaced, 
and the Greek who made money in Turkish employ 
was obliged to bow and scrape, until the physical 
bending and stooping altered nis mental uprightness. 
A life of flattery ana servility, dictated by greed of 
gold, is not calculated to develop favourably man's 
moral nature; and the Greek merchants and bankers 
who had made money under Turkish patronage, acquired 
unconsciously the characteristics — not to say the vices — 
of those who live in serfdom and slavery. They pre- 
varicated too often in word and in action, and felt only 
simple sympathy, but not real enthusiastic patriotism for 
their oppressed compatriots who, in the remote provinces 
of the empire, groaned under Turkish oppression. 

The War of Independence broke out, Philhellenism 
became popular in Western Europe, notably in England, 
and the little kingdom of Greece was formed. More 
than half a century has elapsed since then ; two gene- 
rations of Hellenes have sprung up. Born on a free soil, 
these men have grown up with the feelings of in depend- 
ence which freedom inspires. As may be supposed, 
their political and patriotic ideas have often been opposed 
to those of the Greeks of Turkey settled in England, 
and unfortunately, under the name of Greeks of London, 
were all the nationalities of Turkey, even the Armenian 
and the Mussulman, when the question was for commer- 
cial credit. Amongst them the number of the real 
Hellenes was comparatively small, who, having profited 
by the Philhellenic mania that once raged in England, 
had f ounded vast commercial establishments there, and are 
at the present hour enjoying a good credit. Influenced 
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by narrow-minded jealousies, these Greeks have always 
disparaged and ridiculed the Hellenes for their grand 
idea, and when Philhellenism had died out in England, 
and Philoturkism had taken its place, these Turco- 
Greeks never contradicted as a formidable body the lies 
daily poured against the whole Greek nation, never 
contributed, these millionaires, to establish an English 
newspaper to disprove with facts and argument the 
slanders and untruths. On the contrary, they knew 
how to trade in the sentiment, and were amongst the 
chief promoters of Turkish Stock, involving the English 
public in the terrific losses entailed by the purchase of 
Turkish Bonds. 

Having said thus much about the distinction that 
exists between Hellenes and Greeks, it is only justice to 
add that the latter form a strong body in England. 
They possess wealth, and, in the eyes of the English 
people, represent Greece. But that is an error. Some 
of the early settlers have passed away, and their children, 
born in various towns of Western Europe, are Greeks 
only in name. They are ignorant of the Greek language. 
They speak a jargon, which is a mixture of Greek, 
Schiote, French, Italian, English, and ' Turkish ; a 
wonderful hodge-podge. These men do not understand 
the word patriotism, but they hold to the orthodox faith 
in religion, which includes ftussianism in policy. 

In making these remarks I have, in many cases, 
severed the bonds of private friendship ; but as the 
reader knows I am now the looker-out and custodian of 
Dame Europa's school. I describe things exactly as I 
find them, helped by notes and documents furnished by 
my beloved Histona. Monsieur Homogenes. had left 
Athens; M. John Katerdji Dabini was still staying 
there. The latter was in reality the deputy of a clique 
of men residing in Galata, which is the commercial 
quarter of Constantinople. This clique hoped to obtain 
from the Hellenic Government certain important con- 
cessions. Amongst these hoped-for concessions was one 
for the construction of twenty-five tunnels to connect the 
Cyclades and the Sporades at different points, the 
various termini to communicate with Athens by a sub- 
marine railway. The announcement of the scheme bar' 
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diplomatic relations with Christian nations, whose people, 
however much he might despise, he could not ignore. 
In conducting transactions of this nature the Turk, 
partly through constitutional indolence partly through 
unfitness for the work, and partly through contempt, 
founded on religious fanaticism, for the persons with 
whom he would be brought in contact, employed Greek 
intelligence and Greek talent. In this way certain 
classes of Greeks — the Phanariotes for example — acquired 
great influence, and amassed much wealth in Turkey. 
But the relation of master and serf was never effaced, 
and the Greek who made money in Turkish employ 
was obliged to bow and scrape, until the physical 
bending and stooping altered nis mental uprightness. 
A life of flattery ana servility, dictated by greed of 
gold, is not calculated to develop favourably man's 
moral nature; and the Greek merchants and bankers 
who had made money under Turkish patronage, acquired 
unconsciously the characteristics — not to say the vices — 
of those who live in serfdom and slavery. They pre- 
varicated too often in word and in action, and felt only 
simple sympathy, but not real enthusiastic patriotism for 
their oppressed compatriots who, in the remote provinces 
of the empire, groaned under Turkish oppression. 

The War of Independence broke out, Philhellenism 
became popular in W estern Europe, notably in England, 
and the little kingdom of Greece was formed. More 
than half a century has elapsed since then ; two gene- 
rations of Hellenes have sprung up. Born on a free soil, 
these men have grown up with the feelings of independ- 
ence which freedom inspires. As may be supposed, 
their political and patriotic ideas have often been opposed 
to those of the Greeks of Turkey settled in England, 
and unfortunately, under the name of Greeks of London, 
were all the nationalities of Turkey, even the Armenian 
and the Mussulman, when the question was for commer- 
cial credit. Amongst them the number of the real 
Hellenes was comparatively small, who, having profited 
by the Philhellenic mania that once raged in England, 
had founded vast commercial establishments there, and are 
at the present hour enjoying a good credit. Influenced 
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by narrow-minded jealousies, these Greeks have always 
disparaged and ridiculed the Hellenes for their grand 
idea, and when Philhellenism had died out in England, 
and Philoturkism had taken its place, these Turco- 
Greeks never contradicted as a formidable body the lies 
daily poured against the whole Greek nation, never 
contributed, these millionaires, to establish an English 
newspaper to disprove with facts and argument the 
slanclers and untruths. On the contrary, they knew 
how to trade in the sentiment, and were amongst the 
chief promoters of Turkish Stock, involving the English 
public in the terrific losses entailed by the purchase of 
Turkish Bonds. 

Having said thus much about the distinction that 
exists between Hellenes and Greeks, it is only justice to 
add that the latter form a strong body in England. 
They possess wealth, and, in the eyes of the English 
people, represent Greece. But that is an error. Some 
of the earfy settlers have passed away, and their children, 
born in various towns of Western Europe, are Greeks 
only in name. They are ignorant of the Greek language. 
They speak a jargon, wnich is a mixture of Greek, 
Schiote, French, Italian, English, and ' Turkish ; a 
wonderful hodge-podge. These men do not understand 
the word patriotism, but they hold to the orthodox faith 
in religion, which includes ftussianism in policy. 

In making these remarks I have, in many cases, 
severed the bonds of private friendship ; but as the 
reader knows I am now the looker-out and custodian of 
Dame Europa's school. I describe things exactly as I 
find them, helped by notes and documents furnished by 
my beloved Histona. Monsieur Homogenes. had left 
Athens; M. John Katerdji Dabini was still staying 
there. The latter was in reality the deputy of a clique 
of men residing in Galata, which is the commercial 
quarter of Constantinople. This clique hoped to obtain 
from the Hellenic Government certain important con- 
cessions. Amongst these hoped-for concessions was one 
for the construction of twenty-five tunnels to connect the 
Cyclades and the Sporades at different points, the 
various termini to communicate with Athens by a sub- 
marine railway. The announcement of the scheme hac* 
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diplomatic relations with Christian nations, whose people, 
however nmch he might despise, he could not ignore. 
In conducting transactions of this nature the Turk, 
partly through constitutional indolence partly through 
unfitness for the work, and partly through contempt, 
founded on religious fanaticism, for the persons with 
whom he would be brought in contact, employed Greek 
intelligence and Greek talent. In this way certain 
classes of Greeks — the Phanariotes for example — acquired 
great influence, and amassed much wealth in Turkey. 
But the relation of master and serf was never effaced, 
and the Greek who made money in Turkish employ 
was obliged to bow and scrape, until the physical 
bending and stooping altered his mental uprightness. 
A life of flattery ana servility, dictated by greed of 
gold, is not calculated to develop fevourably man's 
moral nature; and the Greek merchants and bankers 
who had made money under Turkish patronage, acquired 
unconsciously the characteristics — not to say the vices — 
of those who live in serfdom and slavery. They pre- 
varicated too often in word and in action, and felt only 
simple sympathy, but not real enthusiastic patriotism for 
their oppressed compatriots who, in the remote provinces 
of the e mp ire, groaned under Turkish oppression. 

The War of Independence broke out, Philhellenism 
became popular in W estern Europe, notably in England, 
and the little kingdom of Greece was formed. More 
than half a century has elapsed since then ; two gene- 
rations of Hellenes have sprung up. Born on a free soil, 
these men have grown up with the feelings of independ- 
ence which freedom inspires. As may be supposed, 
their political and patriotic ideas have often been opposed 
to those of the Greeks of Turkey settled in England, 
and unfortunately, under the name of Greeks of London, 
were all the nationalities of Turkey, even the Armenian 
and the Mussulman, when the question was for commer- 
cial credit. Amongst them the number of the real 
Hellenes was comparatively small, who, having profited 
by the Philhellenic mania that once raged in England, 
had founded vast commercial establishments there, and are 
at the present hour enjoying a good credit. Influenced 
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by narrow-minded jealousies, these Greeks have always 
disparaged and ridiculed the Hellenes for their grand 
idea, and when Philhellenism had died out in England, 
and Philoturkism had taken its place, these Turco- 
Greeks never contradicted as a formidable body the lies 
daily poured against the whole Greek nation, never 
contributed, these millionaires, to establish an English 
newspaper to disprove with facts and argument the 
slanders and untruths. On the contrary, they knew 
how to trade in the sentiment, and were amongst the 
chief promoters of Turkish Stock, involving the English 
public in the terrific losses entailed by the purchase of 
Turkish Bonds. 

Having said thus much about the distinction that 
exists between Hellenes and Greeks, it is only justice to 
add that the latter form a strong body in England. 
They possess wealth, and, in the eyes of the English 
people, represent Greece. But that is an error. Some 
of the early settlers have passed away, and their children, 
born in various towns of Western Europe, are Greeks 
only in name. They are ignorant of the Greek language. 
They speak a jargon, which is a mixture of Greek, 
Schiote, French, Italian, English, and ' Turkish ; a 
wonderful hodge-podge. These men do not understand 
the word patriotism, but they hold to the orthodox faith 
in religion, which includes ftussianism in policy. 

In making these remarks I have, in many cases, 
severed the bonds of private friendship ; but as the 
reader knows I am now the looker-out and custodian of 
Dame Europa's school. I describe things exactly as I 
find them, helped by notes and documents furnished by 
my beloved Histona. Monsieur Homogenes had left 
Athens; M. John Katerdji Dabini was still staying 
there. The latter was in reality the deputy of a clique 
of men residing in Galata, which is the commercial 
quarter of Constantinople. This clique hoped to obtain 
from the Hellenic Government certain important con- 
cessions. Amongst these hoped-for concessions was one 
for the construction of twenty-five tunnels to connect the 
Cyclades and the Sporades at different points, the 
various termini to communicate with Athens by a sub- 
marine railway. The announcement of the scheme had 
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made a great sensation in the Hellenic capital, and the 
roject had been largely discussed in the Greek press. 
~. John Katerdji Dabini was beginning to be talked of 
as a patriotic benefactor of his Hellenic compatriots, and 
his acts seemed to justify the favourable opinion thus put 
forth. During the five months he had been in Athens, 
he had visited all the schools and public institutions, and 
had bestowed on these establishments, donations varying 
in amount from £50 to £200. A man who, in this way- 
distributed about £2,500 could not fail to make a favour- 
able impression on the people of a small town. Dis- 
paraging rumours, connected with his family name, and 
which, on his first arrival had militated against him, 
were now either forgotten or boldly denied. The 
Athenians began to reckon on great results from M. 
Dabini's visit to their city, and their expectations were 
strengthened by the way in which the illustrious visitor 
played his game, in which he was an adept. . He em- 
ployed agents to buy Laurian Mine shares, and he 
bought some himself at a premium. Then a report 
circulated with lightning-rapidity through Athens that 
the great patriot intended to buy all the Laurian Mine 
shares. Everybody who could muster a few pounds, or 
francs, or drachmae, became a purchaser in the. popular 
stock. The shares rose to a fabulous figure: Dabini 
sold and made £20,000 by the business. We all remem- 
ber how the English public suffered from the Limited 
Company mania between the years 1863 and 1866. 
M. John Katerdji Dabini inoculated the Athenian 
public with the infection. The malady raged in the 
Hellenic capital from 1872 to 1874. Within six months 
of the arrival of the great promoter in Athens, he had 
established no less than twenty mining companies for 
various kinds of ores, not one of which companies is at 
present in existence. The infatuation that pervaded all 
classes was intense. Ministers of the Crown, ambassadors, 
and other high officials stepped aside from the diplomats 
path in which they had laboured honourably during 
more than twenty years, and became directors of bubble 
companies of which Dabini was the promoter. 

There was one point of great importance which Dabini 
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had in view ; he wished to be invested by the Hellenic 
Government with authority to settle the. Greek bonds of 
1821-1823 ; such investiture would give him weight with 
the English public, and place him in a Governmental 
position. He had daily interviews with Ministers, he 
every day engaged in long debates on the subject, but 
no Minister dared to adopt his views. Fortunately the 
little kingdom of Greece is governed by a Parliament, 
not by a Grand Vizier. Dabini made proposals to the 
Hellenic Government to the following effect. He would 
not hring out in London and Paris the companies he had 
promoted, neither would he bring out the Great Archipelago 
Tunnel Company, Limited, till the national credit of 
Greece should be re-establiahed in Europe. A dispas- 
sionate examination of these propositions can leave no 
doubt as to the Levantine's desires ; he wished to bring 
into existence a number of chimerical concessions and 
get^ hold of Greek stock with which he would play as 
some of the London Levantines had done with the 
Turkish bonds, plundering the publics both of Constan- 
tinople and England. 

M„ Dabini's Hellenic projects had reached this point 
when Dr. Smoke, ColonelFenton, and Baron Thomas took 
up their abode at the New York Hotel. The reason why 
these three distinguished foreigners changed residence 
was known throughout Athens ; they had been shame- 
fully robbed at the Hotel des Etrangers, and were com- 
pelled to leave. Monsieur Dabini was staying at the 
New York Hotel, pending the completion of a mansion 
that was being built on land which he had purchased in 
Athens. The Levantine called on the new arrivals. 
The press was a power that he revered ; could he only 
secure the services of these three special correspondents 
he believed he would be able to effect all he desired on 
certain Stock Exchanges. These four worthies soon 
came to an understanding ; solemn promises of mutual 
fidelity were exchanged, promises which each was resolved 
to keep— as long as it suited his interests. 

The apartments of M. John Katerdji Dabini were 
every day blockaded by herds of simpletons seeking an 
audience with the great man. One gentleman was 
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willing to take a large number of shares in a certain 
undertaking provided the contracts for timber were 
secured to him ; another wanted the masonry work, on 
similar conditions ; a third was asking for contracts for 
the supply of fodder for the horses. There were appli- 
cants offering to supply the barges, stones, water, mules, 
and no end of other things. The mayors of the different 
islands waited on M. Dabini, deputed by their fellow- 
citizens to offer him many facilities for the carrying out 
of his concessions, provided he would commence the 
tunnel on each respective island at an indicated point, 
which point, it may be said, was always on, or near to 
land held by members of the deputation. 

M. John Katerdji Dabini entered boldly into many 
provisional contracts of this kind, and had soon a for- 
midable party in Greece. The masses in all countries 
are easily carried away by fair-sounding promises. With 
them imagination is a more active faculty than reason. 
The few think for the multitude and lead them. If the 
thinking few are honest, well and good ; if not woe to 
the multitude. A few sagacious Hellenes started up and 
said they could not see the force of saddling the country 
with a debt of £8,000,000 before the construction of 
the tunnels which were to increase the revenue of 
the kingdom. This opinion carried weight, andthe 
suspicion gradually gained ground that M. Dabini's 
patriotism was not quite so disinterested a sentiment as 
had been at first believed. On closer investigation, 
curious inquirers arrived at the conclusion that M. Dabini 
was no friend to the Hellenes. The military men of 
Athens took up the question, and having arrived at a 
conclusion by no means flattering to the Levantine 
adventurer, resolved to make the place too hot for him. 
A consultation was held, the result of which was that 
M. Scopelides, accompanied by three gentlemen con- 
nected with the press, called on Monsieur Dabini. The 
hotel was as usual beset by a crowd of petitioners. M. 
Scopelides and his friends having in an imperative 
manner demanded an audience, were shown into the 
presence of the great promoter. They found him smoking 
a cigarette in company with Doctor Smoke, Colonel 
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Fen ton, and Baron Thomas. He was quite at his ease 
and perfectly disengaged, so contradictory to the asser- 
tions made by his servant to the expectants waiting 
without. 

M. Dabini received his visitors politely. Preliminary 
compliments having been exchanged, M. Scopelides 
spoke : 

" The object of our visit, sir, is to ask your advice 
with regard to the investment of £20,000, with which 
we are willing to buy shares in certain companies that 
you have started here. We wish to know which of these 
companies will be the best paying business." 

Monsieur Dabini, with an assumption of vast dignity, 
thanked the gentlemen for the confidence which their 
inquiries implied, and added that he could not venture 
an opinion that would imply selection, as all the com- 
panies were equally solid and profitable. 

" Are you quite sure ? " asked Monsieur Axini, a 
gentleman celebrated for the caustic severity of his 
journalistic articles. 

" Quite sure. They are all first-rate companies." 

" In that case, M. Dabini," said M. Pelekis, " you do 
not mind giving us a guarantee that you will pay, in 
case we lose our money ?" 

" Really," said Dabini, embarrassed, " I could not 
guarantee all the shareholders of the town against the 
losses that may be entailed by the mismanagement of 
directors." 

"Under these circumstances," said M. Scopelides, 
" the risk is great, because the success of a mining 
company depends on the management of the directors. 
I fear that in this case all will go wrong. You know 
perfectly well, M. Dabini, there is not a single director 
on any of the boards of these companies who has the 
slightest knowledge of how the mines ought to be 
worked, nor of the smelting of the ores. Your directors 
are utterly ignorant of how these concerns could be 
turned to commercial or industrial purposes. We see 
donkey drivers set to manage the various departments 
of a vast chemical laboratory. Have you thought about 
these matters, sir ?" 

" It is not necessary to think about such points, sir," 

cc 
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said Doctor Smoke, interrupting. " Concerns of this 
kind are managed in the same way both in America and 
England. When the time comes we engage the proper 
men." 

" In that case/' said Mr. Pocker, who was also a 
member of the press, "we shall delay the investment 
of our money till the proper time comes." 

" The proper time I" said Doctor Smoke. " You may 
make a mistake. I reckon you won't find any shares to 
buy when you come in your proper time ; or if you find 
'em they will be double the figure they are now. But 
so much the better for the holders of the stock." 

"Now, M. Dabini," said M. Scopelides gravely, and 
without noticing Doctor Smoke's remarks, " with regard 
to your great scheme of tunnelling between the Sporades 
and Cyclades, do you think that undertaking will pay 
the shareholders ?" 

Monsieur Scopelides spoke so calmly, and looked so 
self-possessed, that the Levantine adventurer thought he 
meant business. 

" If that won't pay," again interrupted Doctor Smoke, 
" I don't know what will. Look at these fertile islands. 
Connect them by a network of sub-marine tunnels or 
railways, all having termini at Constantinople and 
Athens, and each island becomes immediately a mine 
of wealth. The peoples of Southern Eussia, of the 
Danubian Principalities and of Turkey would flock to 
these paradisiacal spots : the soil would be cultivated to 
its utmost capabilities, the rocks utilized, and land now 
worthless would become priceless, and the population of 
Greece would soon be doubled." 

"So vast a work," said M. Axini, "would require 
large capital." 

" It would certainly require capital. But what is this 
undertaking compared with the Erie Eailway Company 
of America. That railway is thousands ana thousands 
of miles in length, and, spite of losses consequent on 
robberies of the directors, pays annually from twelve to 
fifteen per cent. ? What is it in comparison with the 
Great Kite Baby Poultry Company, which supplies all 
the United States with the finest birds, and pays regularly 
fifteen per cent. ?" 
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The four visitors who were not up in commercial 
affairs r especially those of the New World, asked what 
was the Great Kite Baby Poultry Company (Limited). 

" When, ten years ago," said Dr. Smoke, " that com- 
pany came out, everybody laughed at the project just as 
you laugh now at the schemes of my friend Dabini. I 
do not wish to flatter him to his face, but this I will say, 
gentlemen, he is a man of genius, and you Greeks ougnt 
to be proud that your country has produced, in the pre- 
sent century, one of the greatest commercial minds of 
Europe. The Great Bate Baby Poultry Company, gen- 
tlemen, was the idea of an uncle of mine; the object of 
that company was to train little children, boys and 
girls, to catch birds ; the mode of proceeding is this : — 
you provide a good strong kite, and tie a child firmly on 
the hoop ; when a flock of birds appears in sight, you let 
fly your kite, so that it gets into the centre of the group; 
on the upper side of the kite is a tray filled with various 
kinds of fixed seeds; these seeds are fixed in a 
peculiar way, which constitutes part of our secret. 
The child is fastened on to the lower side of the 
tray, so as not to be seen and be protected from 
attack ; when the birds pounce on the seed, the tray 
revolves, and the creatures fall into a bag suspended 
beneath; the child has nothing to do then but to 
twist the necks of the birds and pull a string, which 
opens the bottom of the bag. The birds fall out killed, 
and are picked by men standing on the ground beneath. 
Then the work begins afresh. I have seen these babies 
catch at the rate of two hundred partridges in ten 
minutes. We have abundance of partridges and phea- 
sants, turkeys and geese, and other edible birds flying 
wild in America, but our largest supply is in canards. 

" That Kite Baby* Poultry," went on the doctor, 
u started with fifty thousand dollars ; the present capital 
is fifteen million dollars; the annual interest never less 
than fourteen pier cent. ; I speak from personal expe- 
rience ; I hold one hundred shares of fifty dollars each 
in that company." 

The four visitors almost lost their breath in astonish- 
ment at what they heard. They believed the Americans 
and the English to be the greatest commercial geniuses 
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in the world ; their faith was so great that they were 
capable of swallowing the biggest canard that even the 
fertile imagination of Mark Twain h#s ever brought 
forth ; they remained silent, ashamed to say they were 
ignorant of the existence of the Great Kite Baby roultry 
Company, Limited. 

The x ankee saw the effect he had produced, and the 
first pill having . been absorbed by his hearers, he 
resolved to administer another. 

"You see," continued the orator, "the intention of 
our friend Dabini is to introduce all these companies on 
the London Stock Exchange, and sell the shares to the 
English public at a premium of £10 or even £15 per 
share. He can do it easily, as I well know. I reckon 
you are no fools in this country ; you Greeks will be 
glad to see two or three hundred millions sterling of 
English money invested in your country. As soon as 
the Hellenic Government empowers our Mend Dabini 
to arrange the question of the Greek bonds, all will be 
right ; and allow me to say, gentlemen, that as long as 
these bonds remain unsettled, every Greek is stigmatised 
as dishonest by the whole civilised world ; this is a fact 
which we cannot ignore ; a debt is a debt, and ought to 
be paid ; don't be offended at what I say." 

Here the Yankee drew from his pocket a piece of 
tobacco, thrust it into his mouth, and having chewed for 
about a minute, resumed his discourse : — 

" You see," he went on, "the very moment Monsieur 
Dabini announces in England that he is empowered by 
the Greek Government to settle in full the whole debt of 
£8,000,000, Greek credit will rise like a kite. During 
the fever of enthusiasm that will follow, all these new 
companies will be brought out, you catch the English 
and the French publics just as our Jbabies catch partridges 
and pheasants. Look here ; Monsieur Dabini will one 
day introduce into Athens companies that will do what 
has been done in the case of tne' Turkish Bonds. Our 
directors will rig the market ; the shares will go up, and 
the poorest man in Greece will gain at the least £500. 
And all that will be done as easily as I chew this quid of 
tobacco." Here the doctor practically illustrated his 
meaning. " M. Dabini knows his business," continued 
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the speaker, " leave him alone for that. He knows how 
to rig the market, he knows how to run up the shares. 
You will soon see scientific men coming from England 
and America to work jour mines. But all depends on 
one point. Re-establish the national credit, recognise 
these accursed bonds, pay the interest punctually, and 
you will soon see one of the Rothschilds come to reside 
in Athens. Within three years you will scarcely be 
able to recognise Greece, so rich, so prosperous will she 
have become." 

"The Greeks understand all that perfectly," said 
Baron Thomas, caressing gently his blonde moustache, 
and looking at the same time as if convinced by the 
powerful arguments of the Yankee. 

u Well, gentlemen," said Monsieur Scopelides, "we 
understand one thing. You wish to saddle the little 
kingdom of Greece with a debt of eight millions .sterling. 
This id a positive fact. Then you bid us wait the reali- 
sation of the splendid hopes you hold out to us ; but 
these hopes are not facts." 

" One is as much a fact as the other," said Doctor 
Smoke. 

" I beg your pardon," said Monsieur Pelekis, " such is 
not the case. Should Parliament acknowledge the debt, 
it is an accomplished fact ; but you three gentlemen do 
not represent the publics of France and England. You 
cannot pledge yourselves in the names of those publics to 
introduce our companies on the London and Paris Stock 
Exchanges ; you cannot guarantee that the inhabitants of 
the two great capitals of Western Europe will invest 
money in Greece for the purpose of developing the re- 
sources of the country. Besides, what you call rigging 
the market means cheating the public ; it means raising 
half the necessary capital by swindling before the work- 
ing of any of the mines is commenced." 

u The most difficult part of this business, in reality," 
said Fenton, with a scarcely perceptible sneer, " is to 
make people, accustomed only to small transactions, to 
take in large ideas. It is a labour to try to make such 
people understand gigantic schemes. If you were as 
well acquainted as I am with extensive operations, you 
would speak differently." 
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" Perhaps/ 9 said M. Pelekis, without losing temper ; 
" but let us examine the question on its broadest basis. 
I ask you, gentlemen, do you really believe it would be 
prudent ana honest on the part of the Hellenic Govern- 
ment to saddle this little kingdom with liabilities to the 
amount of £8,000,000 ?'> 

During this conversation, Dabini had been walking to 
and fro through the room, his head bent on his chest, 
whilst he slowly stroked his black moustache. Suddenly 
arresting his steps, he said : — 

"Prudence is one thing; honesty is another. It is 
prudent in us to use the most efficient means within our 
reach to attract capital to this countoy, where it is so 
much wanted. We would not ask you to accompany us, 
were we not well acquainted with tne road we propose to 
travel. I have entered into a sincere alliance with these 
three powerful Philhellenes, of whom it is not too much 
to say, they command the press of the Old and of the 
New World, and the press means public opinion. As to 
honesty ! You know we all here lie under the imputation 
of dishonesty on account of these accursed debts. Until 
the Greek Government recognises these bonds, we shall 
all remain branded as rogues. I speak openly because I 
too am a Hellene, a Greek, a patriot. I am a man who 
loves his country passionately. I have from childhood 
upwards burned with the desire of doing something great 
for my country." 

u Hear, hear, hear," exclaimed the three adventurers 
clapping their hands. 

" Well, gentlemen,' 9 said Monsieur Scopelides, but 
though he addressed all present, he fixed his eyes on 
Baron Thomas, ' we take your applause for what it is 
worth. It is evident you do not know the history of 
those bonds. If you spoke with a knowledge of the 
facts, and still persisted in calling us dishonest, we should 
be compelled to measure swords with you, and that before 
leaving this room." 

The observations made by M, Scopelides were dictated 
by a latent motive, nowise connected with Greek bonds. 
A rumour prevailed in Athens that Miss Pipara Caramela 
was engaged to be married to Baron Thomas. This re- 
port had induced M. Patroclus Scopelides to delay his 
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intended journey to England. A fortnight had elapsed 
since the celebrated hesperis at Madam Caramela's, 
and the gossips of Athens had during that time found 
abundant food for prattle in the events of that evening, 
amongst which, not the least, was the projected marriage 
of the noble Baron with the fair Grecian. M. Scopelides 
was resolved to prevent the marriage. He would fasten 
a quarrel on the Baron, and fight him and all his friends 
in succession, unto the death, ere the lovely Pipara should 
become Baroness Thomas. 

The noble Baron understood the real drift of his rival's 
observations. He became visibly agitated, he trembled, 
but he did not speak. 

u I ask you, Doctor Smoke," said M. Scopelides, turn- 
ing to the Yankee, " Can you tell me the particulars of 
these debts ? I should like to hear the story from your 
lips." 

The learned doctor was puzzled. He knew nothing of 
the origin of the debt. He was quite as ignorant on 
that subject as are millions throughout Europe who talk 
a great deal about Greek bonds, and Greek credit. 

" I confess," said the doctor, " I do not know the 
particulars. All I know is, that this is a National Debt, 
contracted in virtue of ships and arms bought for Greece 
during the War of Independence." 

" Excuse me, Sir. In the first place, this is not a 
National Debt ; secondly, the ships and arms of which 
you speak were worthless, as well useless, coming like 
mustard after dinner, when the war was finished ; and 
thirdly, they are asked to be paid for at the rate of sixty 
shillings sterling in the pound. Do you understand this 
Mr. Patriot Dabini ? Noble baron, were you aware of 
these facts ? " 

As M. Scopelides concluded, his voice was rising in 
tone, and his eyes were flashing angrily. Nobody spoke. 
In profound silence, the four conspirators looked at one 
another. Doctor Smoke, who sat with crossed legs, was 
making movements with the uppermost foot as though 
he were preparing to kick some one. 

" Allow me to ask you a few questions, Doctor Smoke," 
said M. Scopelides, turning towards the gentleman he 
addressed, " You are a Southern American. When the 
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Southern States were fighting against the Northern, you 
Southerns made a loan in London, known as the ' Con- 
federate Loan.' That loan was raised for the purpose 
of providing munitions of war. Supposing that loan to 
be £2,800,000, and that of that sum only £200,000 
reached the Confederate States, the rest being kept back 
in London, under the pretence of providing ships and 
arms. Supposing that the successful termination of your 
war depended on the speedy arrival of the vessels and 
arms left to be purchased, by the English Philo-Con- 
f ederates of London, who had induced the public to 
subscribe to the loan. Supposing that these promoters 
and trustees of your loan had paid £80,000 for a war- 
steamer worth only half the sum ; supposing that such 
vessels, arms, and ammunitions arrived in your ports 
in 1828 and 1829 instead of in 1825 and 1826— viz., 
three years too late, and that meanwhile the enemy 
had profited by the disadvantage of your position, 
and had succeeded in stamping out your revolution 
in all save one province — let us say New Orleans — 
which succeeds in becoming independent, through 
the intervention of the Great European Powers, who 
furthermore guarantee its independence. Now, I ask 
you, would it be just that New Orleans should, after 
the lapse of fifty years, be saddled with a debt, not of 
£2,800,000, but with £8,000,000, which the present 
holders of England and Amsterdam bought for 
£800,000, from men of a third generation, who had 
already made money out of this loan ? Nor should it 
be forgotten that the original shareholders who had 
their remedy in England, never took any steps to compel 
the wealthy holders of the money of the two loans 
to account for their doings, and arrange the loan 
before those over-paid vessels had been delivered. And 
suppose that New Orleans, when independent, contracts 
a loan, guaranteed by the Great Powers, but that a clause 
is inserted by them by which the freed province is 
bound not to pay the first loan, viz. , that of the £8,000,000, 
before the guaranteed one ; do you mean to tell me that 
the New Orleanists ought to be stigmatised as dishonest 
because they could not comply with such conditions ? 
Ought they to be called dishonest because they refused 
to saddle themselves with a debt which had been created 
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long enough in Greece to understand the customs of the 
country; brute force was ignored; an affair of honour 
was to be treated as such. Monsieur Axini was willing 
to fight Dr. Smoke with any weapons the doctor chose ; 
M. Pelekis would fight Mr. John Katerdji Dabini, and 
M. Scopelides was ready to encounter Colonel Fenton 
and Baron Thomas. 

The challengers gave the challenged the choice of 
weapons, but laid down certain conditions. In the first 
place it was agreed that the duels should take place early 
next morning, with only two seconds, one on each side, 
and who would act in the three cases. A promise of 
strict secrecy was also demanded by the challengers, so 
that rumours should not get abroad. But an alternative 
was also offered ; M. Dabini and the three correspondents 
could avoid the duels by quitting Athens next day, in 
the first steamer that started for Constantinople, or for 
Western Europe. This last offer was made at the sug- 
gestion of certain shareholders, who had been victimised 
by M. Dabini, and who, to save others from a similar 
disaster, wished to get him out of the country. 

Things having been put on this basis, the three Hel- 
lenes took their departure. Passing through the ante- 
room, they again had a view of the crowd of applicants 
who waited for an audience of M. Dabini. The latter 
soon sent a message to the expectant crowd to say pres- 
sing affairs rendered it impossible for him to see any of 
them that day. 

From the conversation we have reported, it must be 
plain that M. Scopelides and his Mends had made 
enquiries respecting the three correspondents. At the 
British Embassy nothing was known of Colonel Fenton. 
With regard to Dr. Smoke, it was ascertained that though, 
personally, not of the highest character, he was respect- 
ably connected, and was in reality correspondent to a 
second-class United States newspaper. With regard to 
Baron Thomas, rumours were conflicting. It was unde- 
niable that he had alighted at the Hotel des Etrangers, 
dressed as a flunkey, but it was also true that, within a few 
hours, he had appeared in the attire of a gentleman. 
Colonel Fenton, who was well known at the hotel, had 
explained these apparent inconsistencies by saying that 
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guaranteed on the cotton of all the Confederate States ? 
The Greek bonds were guaranteed on the lands of Candia, 
of Samoa, of Thessaly and Epirus. In whose possession 
are these lands at present ? The Turks hold them. Why 
not apply to the Turks for the proportion of the Greek 
debt guaranteed on those lands ? " 

" Really, Sir/' said the Yankee, rising and spirting a 
quantity of tobacco-juice on the floor, " I was ignorant of 
these facts." 

" What do you say, M. Philhellene ? " asked Scopelides, 
looking fiercely at 6aron Thomas. 

" I would'nt hacknowledge a farthing of such a debt," 
said the flunkey, eagerly. 

"Neither will we acknowledge it," said Scopelides, 
disdainfully. 

" As a matter of policy," said Penton, dictatorially, 
" I would recognise the debt. By doing so you open to 
yourself the Stock Exchange of London, and also the 
columns of the English press." 

" Look here, Sir; you talk very largely about your 
influence 01* the English press. Before we proceed fur- 
ther in that direction, would you let me know the names 
of the papers you represent ? We shall adopt a line of 
action when we know with whom we have to deal and 
from what quarters we may expect attacks. I wish to 
know what journals you three gentlemen represent ? The 
question is fair." 

" There is no reason why I should conceal the names 
of the papers to which I am correspondent," said Doctor 
Smoke. "I represent at least twenty-five papers of 
the New World. I write in the Boston News Letter, . 
which is the oldest established paper in America; I 
write in the New England Journal and the Boston Gazette, 
in the Virginia Gazette, the Independent Advertiser, the 
Pmnsylvanian Gazette, the Daily Albany Advertiser, in the 
New York Commercial Advertiser, in the San Francisco 
Herald, in the Dollar Newspaper, in the Kentucky Times, 
in the Philadelphia Morning Chronicle, and in several 
others." 

M. Scopelides, with a pencil wrote the names as quickly 
as he could on a slip of paper. As he wrote he muttered 
in a low tone: — 
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" Some of these names I recognise, others I never heard 
before." 

u And you, Baron ? " said M. Pelekis. 

fi I don't see that I am under any obligation to tell the 
names of my journals ;" and the Baron turned pale. 

a If you are a gentleman and a sincere Philhellene you 
ought to," said Scopelides. 

" I am a Philhellene, but to answer the questions you 
ask I should break my oath." 

a I shall put a direct question to you. I ask you, on 
your word of honour, Je you connected, directly or in- 
directly, with The Daily Trumpeter of London, a news- 
paper which, since its first establishment, has systemati- 
cally belied this country and misled the Englisn people 
with regard to Greek affairs ? " 

" On my sacred word of honour," said the Baron, 
anxiously, " I am not connected with that paper." 

" Neither directly nor indirectly ? " 

Ai I am not a newspaper correspondent at all," said the 
trembling Baron, to whose mind's eye M. Scopelides' re- 
putation as a duellist was always present ; "I don't 
know — know — know how to write for the press at all ; 
you are quite mistaken." 

" Look here, Sir," said Fenton, angrily, addressing 
Scopelides, "you have no right to force consciences. 
Baron, hold your tongue. You don't know what you are 
saying; you have made a mistake. You wish to say 

Sou cannot speak to these gentlemen in their own 
mguage ? You are nervous. Keep silent, Baron ; I 
shall answer for you. Now, sir " — turning to Scopelides — 
" here is my reply, once and for all. You have no right 
to ask intrusive questions, or try to pry into our private 
affairs." 

Fenton, with all his faults, was no coward ; he recog- 
nised the desperate character of the emergency, and 
boldly faced the danger. 

" What you call your private affairs, sir," said Scope- 
lides, coolly, "are, with regard to us, public concerns; 
we are therefore entitled to enquire. It seems to me 
you ought to be glad to clear your character from all 
suspicion if you intend to settle in this country." 

" Monsieur Scopelides," said M. Dabini, " I must beg 
you to remember you are in my apartments." 
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" Oh, as for you, Levantine, we shall deal presently 
with you, and in a different way ; the Hellenes under- 
stand your game now, and I promise, you will not be 
allowed to play it two days longer." 

"Leave the hotel, if you please," said M. Dabini, 
stepping towards the door, intending to open it ; Scope- 
lides pushed him aside, and standing in front of the door, 
said — 

' i We shall leave when we think proper. Now, Colonel, 
what newspaper do you represent, and to what regiment 
do you belong ? I require straightforward answers, and 
I tell you, frankly, we shall write to England, to ask 
corroboration of your statements ; the British embassy 
here knows nothing positive about you." 

Fenton's lips curled in anger, but he fixed a steady 
eye on the ex-Secretary ; he felt he was caught in a trap, 
but his courage and presence of mind did not desert him; 
after a short silence, he said — 

14 1 have no objection to tell who and what I am, but I 
must first consult my ambassador; M. Scopelides, I 
believe you to be a sincere patriot, but by insulting 
Philhellenes, you do a great injury to your country." 

" Do not trouble yourself, sir, about the interests of 
my country; we intend to protect her from further 
slander; you must explain yourself before I leave this 
room." 

" Friend," said Fenton, coolly, and putting his hand 
in his pocket as if about to draw forth a weapon, ' ' I advise 
you not to go to extremities." 

" Oh ! but I intend to go to extremities," said Scope- 
lides; "take this; and you, Baron, take that." Suiting 
the action to the word, Scopelides dealt Fenton a blow 
on the face, and treated the Baron to a similar favour. 

Happily, Fenton had no weapon about him, but he 
squared up in pugilistic fashion to Scopelides. 

The poor Baron had pirouetted under the inflicted 
blow, and putting his hands to his face, as if suffering 
from toothache, had retreated to the other end of the 
room, a miserable picture of cowardice. 

Monsieur Dabini saw that a duel was inevitable. 

The friends of M. Scopelides now interfered; M. 
Axini remarked to Colonel Fenton, that he had lived 
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long enough in Greece to understand the customs of the 
country; brute force was ignored; an affair of honour 
was to be treated as such. Monsieur Axini was willing 
to fight Dr. Smoke with any weapons the doctor chose ; 
M. Pelekis would fight Mr* John Katerdji Dabini, and 
M. Scopelides was ready to encounter Colonel Fenton 
and Baron Thomas. 

The challengers gave the challenged the choice of 
weapons, but laid down certain conditions. In the first 
place it was agreed that the duels should take place early 
next morning, with only two seconds, one on each side, 
and who would act in the three cases. A promise of 
strict secrecy was also demanded by the challengers, so 
that rumours should not get abroad. But an alternative 
was also offered; M. Dabini and the three correspondents 
could avoid the duels by quitting Athens next day, in 
the first steamer that started for Constantinople, or for 
Western Europe. This last offer was made at the sug- 
gestion of certain shareholders, who had been victimised 
by M. Dabini, and who, to save others from a similar 
disaster, wished to get him out of the country. 

Things having been put on this basis, the three Hel- 
lenes took their departure. Passing through the ante- 
room, they again had a view of the crowd of applicants 
who waited for an audience of M. Dabini. The latter 
soon sent a message to the expectant crowd to say pres- 
sing affairs rendered it impossible for him to see any of 
them that day. 

From the conversation we have reported, it must be 
plain that M. Scopelides and his Mends had made 
enquiries respecting the three correspondents. At the 
British Embassy nothing was known of Colonel Fenton. 
With regard to Dr. Smoke, it was ascertained that though, 
personally, not of the highest character, he was respect- 
ably connected, and was in reality correspondent to a 
second-class United States newspaper. With regard to 
Baron Thomas, rumours were conflicting. It was unde- 
niable that he had alighted at the Hotel des Etrangers, 
dressed as a flunkey, but it was also true that, within a few 
hours, he had appeared in the attire of a gentleman. 
Colonel Fenton, who was well known at the hotel, had 
explained these apparent inconsistencies by saying that 
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the reputed flunkey was in reality an English nobleman, 
who, under a mistaken apprehension of Greek brigands, 
had assumed the dress of a servant, but that on arriving 
in the country, and finding how groundless were his sus- 
picions, he had flung aside his disguise. Colonel Fenton 
further added, that Baron Thomas was a member of the 
English House of Lords ; that he had come to Greece to 
study, personally, the condition of the country, intend- 
ing to write a book, on his return. Against this flattering 
account furnished by Colonel Fenton stood the evidence 
of some of the waiters at the hotel, who understood 
English, and who resolutely maintained that the Lady 
Europa had, up to the last moment, treated Thomas as a 
servant. Some amongst them were prepared to declare 
they had seen her ladyship settle accounts, and pay the 
man his wages. These reports were so conflicting that 
M. Scopelides and his friends resolved to call on the three 
correspondents, after having paid a visit to M. Dabini. 
When the Hellenes called on the last-named gentleman, 
they found him in company with the others whom they 
had intended subsequently to seek. We know to a 
certain extent the result of that interview. 

M. Dabini, having carefully closed the door of his 
sitting-room in the New York Hotel, held council with 
his friends. The great Promoter was a man utterly 
heartless, pitiless to the sufferings of others, oppressively 
exacting in his dealings, regardless of the poverty of those 
from whom he extracted the last farthing or labour. But 
this man, so cruelly cold in inflicting pain on others, was 
wondrously sensitive in all that concerned himself. He 
trembled at the thought of a duel ; he shook with fear as 
he begged Fenton and Smoke to devise some means by 
which he could escape the threatened danger. The two 
latter were not cowards. They were quite ready to fight 
unto the death with pistols ; in the use of swords they 
were not expert. As to poor Thomas, though a coward, 
he was not cruel-hearted ; though undeniably a London 
swindler, he was free-handed when he had money, always 
ready to help an old comrade if in need. Unprincipled 
he was; but, apart from money transactions, ne was a 
pleasant-tempered, agreeable companion, young, of hand- 
some face and figure, fond of ladies' society, where, under 
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favouring circumstances, he knew how to win popularity. 
Thomas had lost his English wife by death, and had 
strong hopes of inducing Miss Pipara Caramela to supply 
the vacancy left in his heart and home, Miss Pipara 
had given him a great deal of gentle encouragement, 
and, amongst other proofs of the interest she felt in his 
welfare, had advised him to avoid coming into contact 
with M. Scopelides, who, she informed him, had fought 
thirty-three duels in Greece and Italy. In twenty-three 
of tnese encounters the weapon used was the sword, in 
ten the pistol. M. Scopelides had killed seven of his 
antagonists, and wounded every one of the others without 
having sustained the slightest harm himself. These ac- 
counts were not re-assuring to Thomas, who loved his 
life, and to whose imagination M. Scopelides was always 
present, like an Indian chief strutting along with the 
scalps of the foes he had slain hanging around his neck. 

It was under the influence of these impressions that 
Thomas offered advice to M. Dabini and friends regard- 
ing the threatened duels. He said that as Scopelides 
must leave Athens within a few days for London, their 
wisest plan would be to tell him they were willing to go 
to Constantinople. He also advised that they should do 
so, spreading a report that they were going to the Turk- 
ish capital in order to procure capital, with which they 
intended to return to Athens and invest there. He sup- 
posed that through M. Dabini's powerful connections in 
Turkey they would be able to get letters of introduction 
to various high officials, as well as to private families in 
Athens, with which, returning to the latter city, their 
position would be much strengthened. 

This proposal found favour with all excepting M. 
Dabini. That gentleman had pecuniary interests at stake 
in Athens, which would be seriously damaged by his ab- 
sence, even for a single day, from Greece. He proposed 
another course. He called his confidential servant and 
laid the case before him. Pedro had often helped his 
master in difficulties. Having listened attentively to the 
particulars of the matter in hand, he said an intimate 
friend of his — M. Deileteriades — could easily get rid of 
M. Scopelides ; it was only to prepare for him an orgeade 
in which strychnine faas infused. M. Deileteriades had 
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considerable experience in such matters. This proposi- 
tion was well received, but Fenton started a difficulty. 
As to the security spoken of by Pedro, in the absence of 
coroners' inquests in Greece, Fenton thought nothing of 
that, observing they did not always succeed in fixing a 
criminal in England ; the real difficulty would be in ad- 
ministering the poisoned beverage. Supposing it might 
be effected by a successful stratagem, still time would be 
needed for the operation, and time pressed hard ; every 
minute was of importance ; they must fight next morning 
early or else consent to leave the country. 

Pedro's project being found impracticable, that worthy 
domestic was despatched, after some further consultation 
between the gentlemen, to call on M. Scopelides, M. 
Axini and M. Pelekis, and request them to come to the 
hotel, where M. Dabini and his friends wished to have a 
few minutes' conversation with them previous to starting 
for Constantinople. 

Within half an hour the three Hellenes re-entered the 
New York Hotel, and took their way to M. Dabini's 
apartments. Seated there, Fenton addressed them : — 

" Gentlemen," he said, "we have reflected on your 
proposals, and as we came to this country to serve, not 
to injure Greece, and as we are accountable for our acts 
not to you or to your country, but to the civilised world, 
whose missionaries we are, we have decided to avoid a 
scandal. We feel that under the circumstances, we shall 
serve Greece by leaving at once. We go to-morrow or 
next day ; we leave to you the responsibility of all the 
fearful consequences that must arise from our departure. 
In saying this I do not question the sincerity of your 
patriotism. I regard you as misguided, short-signted 
young men. You are like the Jeunesse doree de Freron, 
who, in elegant attire and powdered hair, insulted the 
true friends of France, singing the reveil du pewple. 

" Pardon me, Colonel Fenton," interrupted M. Sco- 
pelides, u Freron and the Dantonists were forced to take 
extreme measures after the fall of Robespierre, in order 
to check the cruelty and injustice of a class of tyrants 
who sang the ' Marseillaise ' whilst they murdered and 
plundered. Desperate cases require desperate remedies. 
As far as regards powdered heads, here in Greece such 
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are seen only in theatrical burlesques; amongst you, 
powdered pates are a badge of servitude.'' 

As M. Scopelides concluded, he cast on Thomas a 
glance of ineffable scorn. 

w Setting aside historical discussions," said Fenton, 
"we must return to the affair in hand. Before leaving 
Athens we must have from you a written promise to the 
effect that you will not misrepresent our conduct, nor in 
any way endeavour to disparage the high and pure 
motives that dictate our proceedings. You must not gay 
we have left this city in order to escape the consequences 
of the challenges given by you. If you do not give this 
written promise, then we shall remain. My friend 
Doctor omoke and I are ready to fight two of you 
gentlemen, and these two duels must be considered to 
have satisfied the honour of all parties concerned in this 
dispute. M. Dabini and Baron Thomas are not fighting 
men. To encounter so experienced a duellist as M. 
Scopelides would be equivalent to making him a present 
of their lives. Here are our terms : You withdraw the 
challenges given to M. Dabini and Baron Thomas, and 
allow them to remain in Athens without attempting to 
cast a slur on their characters. Meanwhile Doctor 
Smoke and I fight two of you, and the whole quarrel 
will be regarded as settled. Or, if you like better, we 
four quit Athens, provided you give a written promise 
that you will not divulge the reasons of our sudden 
departure, which shall take place within two days." 

A3 the great object of M. Scopelides and his friends 
was to get Baron Thomas and M. Dabini out of the 
country, they accepted the second proposition made by 
Colonel Fenton, and signed a written promise, of which 
the following is a faithful copy : — 

"We, the undersigned, pledge our sacred word of 
honour that we will never, either in Greece or in any 
other country in Europe, divulge the reasons which 
induced M. John Katerji Dabini and his friends, Baron 
Thomas, Doctor Smoke, and Colonel Fenton, to quit 
Athens. These gentlemen protest that their departure 
is dictated by purely disinterested and Philhellenic 
motives, and the undersigned are bound to believe such 
assertions." c 

DD 
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The three Hellenes not being commercial men, 
thought this document fair and reasonable, and signed 
without hesitation. 

Dabini had thirty-six hours before him. He resolved 
to turn the time to profit. He would make a bold stroke, 
agerandising himself and punishing , the too-trustful 
Athenians, whom he now began to dislike. He told 
Fenton, Smoke, and Thomas that if they would invest a 
little money in his intended operations, they would 
infallibly realise large fortunes. He explained his project, 
of which they immediately understood the value. Of 
the money stolen from Dame Europa, about two thousand 

Eounds remained in the possession of the thieves, after 
aving paid their debts and other expenses incurred in 
the town. This money they consented to place in Dabini'a 
hands. 

The operation proposed by the great Promoter was to 
" bear " the market, which means to run the shares down 
in value. M. Dabini immediately telegraphed directions 
to his correspondents in Constantinople and other towns 
in the Levant, to sell all the shares they held of the 
Laurian Mine, and of every other limited company. Up 
to that time only one class of dealers had been known in 
Athens — bulls — that is persons who, by purchasing, 
raise the market price of shares. As we have already 
said, M. Dabini had inoculated the Athenians with the 
Limited Company mania; but as there was no public 
Stock Exchange m the town, business was transacted in 
the cafk, in tradesmen's shops, in private families, at 
evening parties, and at any hour of the day or night 
that might be convenient. The mania had spared 
neither age nor sex. Within six months of M. Dabini's 
first arrival in Athens, twenty-five stockbrokers, male 
and female, were at work in the town, and the number, 
it was believed, would increase by hundreds as soon as 
the various limited companies should be introduced on 
the Stock Exchanges of London and Paris. 

Shares in many of the bubble companies floated by 
M. Dabini had risen gradually from five shillings to 
fifteen pounds premium, and the actual holders would 
not part with these shares even if offered an additional 
ten pounds premium per share. They expected that 
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within six months they would realise six hundred per 
cent, on their investments, even at the high price at 
which they had purchased. 

M. Dabmi further explained his plan to his colleagues. 
He would that day give orders in Athens to gell thou- 
sands and thousands of shares, and that when within two 
days it should be rumoured throughout Athens that 
M. John Katerdji Dabini, the Napoleon of the Athenian 
Stock Exchange, had broken off negotiations with the 
intractable Hellenic Government, and had quitted the 
country for ever, the companies would all go to the dogs, 
the shares would run down to next to nothing; they 
could then be bought and delivered. 

The game was easy to play and fully understood by 
his hearers, two of whom belonged to a class of expert 
London sharpers. All arrangements having been con- 
cluded the conference broke up, and Baron Thomas went 
to visit Miss Pipara Caramela. Thomas was really very 
soft-hearted in love affairs ; he told the young lady what 
had occurred, with the exception of the bearing operation ; 
he painted in vivid colours the savage ferocity of M. 
Scopelides and his friends, and their eagerness to shed 
the Baron's blood. The nobleman then described with 
much pathos the necessity under which he and his friends, 
as Philhellenes, had been placed, of avoiding these duels 
rather than-damage the cause of Philhellenism in Western 
Europe and in America. Baron Thomas said he was 
about to leave for Constantinople, where he would 
remain a month, and returning would bring credentials 
to prove his rank, and would then claim her as his bride. 
Miss Pipara w : as deeply affected; she was really in love 
with Thomas, and he responded sincerely ; it was one of 
these passions of sudden growth that sometimes spring 
up on our pathway as we journey through life, and which 
mark an epoch in our existence, black or bright, that 
colours our after existence. Thomas was an impostor, a 
swindler, an actual thief, but he loved Pipara deeply, and 
she, after all her flirting, now felt for the first time how 
keen is Cupid's dart. 

Madame Caramela expressed the strongest indignation 
against M. Scopelides, and declared that he should never 
again enter her house. After a great many expressions 
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of surprise, regret, tender affection and many other emo- 
tions, Miss Pipara finally, in presence of her mother and 
sister, plighted her faith to Baron Thomas. It was agreed 
that the arravan (engagement) should be kept private till 
after the departure of M. Scopelides for England. The 
lovers were made perfectly happy, and dunpg the suc- 
ceeding forty-eight hours, overlooking the month that 
was to be one of separation, thought only of the long 
future, during which they should be always united. 
m Within three days of the morning on which M. Scope- 
lides paid his visit to Monsieur Dabini, all Athens was 
filled with terror by reason of intelligence circulated 
there. M. Dabini had quitted the city ; so had Colonel 
Fenton, and Baron Thomas, and Doctor Smoke. All 
these distinguished Philhellenes had quitted Greece be- 
cause the week Government would not accept their 
excellent proposals, which embodied ideas too vast for 
the comprehension of little minds. The Government 
had ill-treated them in many^ respects, and had most 
dishonestly refused to recognise the Greek bonds and 
redeem the national credit. In addition, it was asserted 
that the Government was trying to cheat Europe in the 

Question of the Laurian mines. All this was nuts to the 
Imposition ; that party declared the Government had 
ruined the new companies, just as they were about to be 
introduced on the London Stock Exchange. 

What a scene Athens and its environs presented! 
Constitution Square, the hills of Olympian Jupiter, of 
Pnyx, of that on which the temple of Theseus stands, as 
well as the road leading to Patisia, Lycabitus and 
Pentelicus were all crowded with hapless shareholders who 
had left their homes to make enquiries in the public 
streets respecting the reported calamity. All was con- 
stemation. Apprehension gave rise to rumours which 
quietly took the form of assertions. M. Scopelides and 
his two friends could have thrown light on the motives 
that had induced M. Dabini to leave Athens, but they were 
tongue-bound. 

Within ten days telegrams arrived from Constanti- 
nople, saying M. Dabini had broken off all relations with 
Greece, and had invested his capital in other countries ; 
he had sold his shares in all the companies he had 
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established. This intelligence had brought at once a crisis ; 
shares that stood at £10 and at £15 went down to £3 
discount within a few days. But the modern Athenians 
now learned for the first time that losing £15 premium 
together with the £10 paid for the shares, did not cover 
the entire loss ; they were liable for a £25 call, if needed, 
because, in the Athenian limited companies, the transfer 
of Bhares to dummies was not permitted, though it was a 
custom sanctioned in the civilised City of London. 

During several days the shares stood at a nominal 
price. No one would buy. They were consequently 
sent to Constantinople, where the Dabini clique bought 
them to cover their sales, by which they realized enor- 
mous profits. M. Dabini pocketed £80,000 net profit ; 
his colleagues took £10,000 each. Besides this they 
bought all the shares they could lay hold of, intending to 
carry them back to Athens, where their next operation 
would be to bull the market. 

It is easy to picture the vague terror that filled the 
minds of people who, six months before, did not under- 
stand the commercial meaning of the word share, and the 
wisest amongst whom had not yet learned anything of 
the bearing system. They had no idea that men could 
sell thousands of shares of which they did not hold 
possession. 

Such was the result of the doings of four impostors, 
swindlers,* rogues. A whole city was brought to the 
brink of ruin, the character of the Government was seri- 
ously damaged, numbers of innocent people were reduced 
to beggary, and the villains who had wrought the ruin 
were lauded to the skies by the multitude. But has it 
not always been so ? An. impostor starts up, he tells a 

Slausible story which finds favour with the credulous, his 
upes become partizans, he is exalted by the multitude, 
placed in the highest place ; whilst the discerning few, 
who endeavoured to unmask the fraud, are hooted and 
compelled to retire. 

Madame Caramela had lost tremendously by M. Da- 
bini's bearing operations. She had invested largely in the 
companies started by that gentleman, hoping to increase 
her daughter's dowry, and as a result found herself 
almost bankrupt. Happily a letter from Baron Thomas, 
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in reply to one from Miss Pipara, had induced her to re- 
tain the shares she still held. The shares originally 
taken in Athens had been passed on, we have seen, to 
Constantinople; where they were purchased by those 
Philistines, the Levantines of Galata, who had bought 
them up to cover their u bear " sales. But now the 
shares, having become scarce, had risen in value. 

About three weeks after the departure of M. Dabini 
from Athens, M. Scopelides, who had heard many 
rumours of that lady's losses, called at her house. The 
servant, who had been accustomed to regard him as a 
friend of the family, introduced him, unannounced, into 
the boudoir. Here he found the two daughters of the 
house. Callisto was engaged in drawing, Pipara, lying 
back in an easy chair, was plunged in thought. As M. 
Scopelides entered the room, and before he had time to 
salute the ladies, Pipara rose and said : — 

"You are forbidden to enter this house ; besides, no 
one here wishes to see you." 

" Pipara," said the gentleman, in a gentle tone, " I 
have come, as in duty bound, to offer my services in time 
of danger. The report in the city is that your mother is 
ruined. Can I be of any use ? I still have the money 
you saw me win at cards, and I still hold the opinion I 
then publicly expressed— that winning money at cards is 
honester and more honourable than winning on the Stock 
Exchange. I didn't invest my money in shares ; I have 
it safe ; it is all at your mother's service." 

" You're very generous, but we don't want your 
money, especially when we know you are the cause of 
all the troubles that have fallen on this city. Besides, we 
understand what terms you will ask of my mother should 
she accept your offer." 

46 Won't you sit down, M. Scopelides ? " said the elder 
sister, looking up from her work. 

a Thank you, Callisto, Fll sit down presently." 

Approaching Pipara he said, in a low tone : — 

(< rm not the cause, beauty, of the ruin that has fallen 
on Athens. As to terms, if your mother wishes to take 
the money 'tis hers without a receipt." 

" Even though you should know I am engaged to an- 
other, and that you haven't the slightest chance of my 
\and," said the young lady, enquiringly. 
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?' I offer the money free of all conditions. Your mother 
may have it any moment, irrespective of your position. 
But I will not conceal from you that, apart from mone- 
tary transactions, which have no weight with me, for I 
despise gold, and I would rather marry you without a 
drachma than with a large fortune, still I must say no 
man shall have this hand " — and he took her hand in 
his — " either ssjiancd or husband, and live in this city, 
unless he first kill me in a duel. On that point there can 
be no second opinion, Pipara." 

As he spoke he bent to kiss her hand ; but the young 
lady, who had at first been taken by surprise, stepped 
back and said : — 

• " No, no ; it cannot be. You have many good quali- 
ties, but I could not love you as a husband; as a brother, 
yes, more than my own. Besides, it is too late ; my 
hand is no longer mine to give." 

" What ! " exclaimed Scopelides. 

" Yes, I speak the truth; I am engaged. It is useless 
for you to go on in this way, M. Scopelides. There are 
many young ladies in Athens much more beautiful than 
I, to whom you might attach yourself. Following me is 
only an obstinate caprice, not real love." 

" Pipara, you are cruel ; you love to torture me. I 
don't believe you're engaged ; if you were you could not 
tell it so coolly to me." 

u 'Tis quite true," said Callisto, looking up. " I have 
said it is silly to engage herself to a man she has not seen 
more than ten times ; she really knows nothing of him, 
but he fulfils her beau ideal by being an Englishman." 

" I wish, sister Callisto," said Patroclus, "I could love 
you instead of Pipara. I do love you, but not as I love 
her. My love for her is a burning and a jealous love. 
Two things always stand before me — either Pipara must 
satisfy my love by becoming my wife, or else I shall kill 
any man, fiancd or husband, who comes to take her from 
me. She listens coldly now, but she doesn't foresee what 
her feelings will be when the tragedy is realized." 

" But," said Pipara, in a vexed tone, " you would not 
force me to marry you when I cannot love you as a 
husband ? " 

€i If you love me as a brother before marriage, you will 
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soon learn to love me as a husband after. The first step 
is the sole difficulty. If you only reflect you will see it 
is much better to transform the love of a sister into that 
of a wife, than, after having taken a leap in the dark, to 
open your eyes and find yourself bouna to a foreigner, 
whose every feeling and principle must be wholly dif- 
ferent to yours." 

" Monsieur Scopelides," said Pipara, looking at him 
steadily, "why don't you practise what you preach? 
You advise me to change the love of a sister into that of 
a wife, why do you not change the love of a brother into 
that of a husband and marry Callisto ? I'm sure she will 
not refuse you ; but as to me, you may talk for a month, 
it would be in vain. Neither my heart nor my hand is 
mine to bestow. I beg you not to torment me further 
because " 

" Sister, sister," said Callisto, gently, u you are too 
sincere. You are treating with unpardonable harshness 
a friend we have known since cMldhood.'' 

"Am I to understand," said Scopelides, addressing 
Pipara, " that this soi-disant baron is your fiancif" 

" Yes, and mamma will shortly take me to Constanti- 
nople, where we shall be married. The laws concerning 
duels are different in that city to what prevail here. 
You will be locked up " 

u Not till I shall have killed the coward in a fair and 
honourable duel, and made you a widow. But you need 
not settle in Constantinople. Go to London, where to 
kill in a duel the man who has inflicted on you the most 
grievous injuries, the man who has dishonoured your 
daughter, wife, or sister, is looked upon as murder ; 
still even in London I will challenge your husband and 
kill him honourably in presence of seconds. Yes, Pipara, 
should you marry five times, five times will I make you a 
widow. You were born to be my wife, and I defy any 
baron or duke to prevent it." 

Here Monsieur Scopelides flung himself on a couch, 
overcome by the violence of his emotions. After a 
couple of minutes, he started to his feet, and stepping up 
to Pipara, took her hand. 

" ripara," he said, u be cautious. I shall not quit 
Athens. If you leave for Constantinople I shall embark 
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on board the same steamer, and accompany you to the 
end of the voyage. Sister," (turning to Callisto) " pray 
ive my message to your mamma about the money. 
>he may have it when she pleases. Tell her, too, of this 
conversation. Farewell Callisto. Farewell Pipara, 
dearest, cruellest, sweetest Pipara, farewell." 

He paused, and stood gazing with impassioned looks 
on his fair tyrant. Suddenly springing forward, he 
caught her in his arms, and passionately and repeatedly 
kissed her lips. Releasing as quickly as he had clasped 
her, he rushed wildly from the room and out of the house. 
Pipara frightened and taken by surprise, had not been 
able to resist Scopelides* close embrace, but when the 
aggressor had retreated, she gave vent to her feelings in 
exclamations of " detestable, abominable creature." 

Pipara, carried away by her admiration of the English 
baron — for such she believed Thomas, the flunkey, to be 
— could see no excellence in Scopelides, who was one of 
the handsomest men in Athens, as well as one of the 
best connected. She had regarded him with indifference 
before the arrival of the soirdisant baron ; she now hated 
him. Callisto, on the other hand, really liked Scopelides, 
and would have loved him but for her high training:, 
which taught that no man was deserving, matrimonially 
considered, who was not in a position to make good 
settlements. She was just then flirting with Doctor 
Smoke, but she did not allow him to go so far as to 
make a declaration of affection. Callisto was no fool. 
She saw through the Doctor's canards a*id absurd stories. 
There were moments when she almost doubted his sanity, 
but at last she came to the conclusion that his tongue 
was always some thousand miles in ad vance of his imagi- 
nation, fertile as was that faculty, and that however 
clever his pen, that instrument must always be some 
thousand miles in the rear of his imagination. The 
clever girl did not for a moment suspect that the corre- 
spondent of an American newspaper could come to Greece 
and endeavour there to pass off glowing fictions as 
sterling truth. 

When the sisters Caramela found themselves alone 
after the departure of M, Scopelides, they, as may be 
expected, commenced to talk of what had just occurred. 

E E 
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Callisto thought Pipara had shown very little tact in 
speaking so freely, and provoking M. Scopelides to utter 
tnreats which he would not fail to put into execution, 
being a man who piqued himself on keeping his word. 
Pipara recognised the truth of her sisters observations, 
and began to be apprehensive ; but gradually her faith, 
in Baron Thomas triumphed. Was he not an English 
peer, and in London, where he of course was well-known, 
and universally respected, could he not easily annihilate 
Scopelides ? ripara now loved for the first time in her 
life, and, as is the case with all women in such a condi- 
tion of feeling, her lover was in her eyes a hero. Besides, 
it must be remembered that Miss ripara in fixing her 
affections on the English baron had remained true to her 
training. She had yielded her heart to a nobleman, and 
looked forward to becoming in due time a baroness. 

The sisters were still discussing the recent adventure 
when their mother entered the boudoir. Madame Caramela 
was not in high spirits. She had been to see Monsieur 
Salamourakia, the banker, to ask a loan of one hundred 
thousand drachmas for six months, offering as security 
shares which were really worth five hundred thousand. 
She wanted the money to defray the expenses of her 
journey to Constantinople, whither she was preparing to 
conduct her two daughters, and where Pipara' s marriage, 
was to be celebrated. The banker knowing how pressing, 
was Madame Caramela's necessity, had the meanness to 
offer an advance of only fifty thousand drachmae on her 
shares. For this accommodation he required twenty-five 
per cent., and knowing that his customer, though in 
want of ready cash, held considerable property, he hinted 
a wish for additional security. Monsieur Salamourakia's 
terms were so exorbitant that Madame Caramela, much 
as she wanted the money, hesitated about concluding 
the bargain. She said she would take time to consider, 
and leaving the matter an open question, returned in 
gloomy mood to her house. Here she found her daughters 
still talking over the details of Monsieur Scopelides' visit. 
The mother was soon put in possession of the facts. 
After a little reflection she said : — 

" Now, girls, if you follow my advice, we may arrange 
this business in a way that will satisfy us all. Callisto, 
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if you only keep quiet, you shall have Scopelides. 1 
Pipara's fete is sealed. She shall be Baroness Thomas, 
I go to call on Scopelides and play my game with him.'* 

Madame Caramela ordered her carnage and drove off, 
Ieaying her daughters in a verj tranquil frame of mind. 
The young ladies had boundless confidence in their 
mother's abilities, both as a match-maker and a match- 
breaker. They believed she would accomplish what she 
had promised. 

Their faith was rewarded. After an absence of three 
hours, Madame Caramela returned. She was in high 
spirits. She had accepted Scopelides' proffered loan, 
and had filled him with gratitude by so doing. 

u And now, girls," went on the sagacious mother, " I 
have invited Scopelides to spend the evening here. He 
ib delighted at the invitation. Pipara, you must be very 
kind and amiable to him, and so put him on a wrong 
scent. My game is this : I have taken our tickets for 
Constantinople. As soon as Scopelides leaves this even- 
ing, we go down to Piraeus and go on board the steamer 
which sails to-morrow morning for the Golden Horn. 
We must remain in our cabin to escape observation. 
Scopelides will not know of our departure for some days. 
I shall to-night arrange so that he will not call here for 
a few days. . 

. u But, said Pipara, " at the end of that tirtie he will 
follow us." 

u Yes ; but you will be married, and will have left for 
London with your husband, before Patroclus reaches 
Constantinople. Baron Thomas must send me a letter, 
saying he has started with his bride for Venice, and 
intends to proceed to Vienna, where he will remain for 
some time. I have already given Scopelides to under- 
stand I don't approve of your marrying Baron Thomas. 
We must make him believe you married secretly and 
without my consent." . 

" But," said Cailisto, " how will you account for being 
at Constantinople ?" 

; ."I leave that to chance. Violent-tempered men like 
Scopelides don't reason under excitement. I intend ta 
propose accompanying him to Vienna. Of course he'll 
accept the offer. Then comes your chance, Cailisto. 
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Travelling several days together, staying at the hotels 
several weeks together, and sympathizing about the 
common loss, will draw you and Scopelides closer, and 
if you play your cards well, you will end by being his 
wife. Now we must set about preparing for our voyage." 

Monsieur Scopelides kept Ins appointment, ana spent 
a delightful evening. Pipara was amiable and gracious, 
Gallisto and her mother kind and confidential. The 
gentleman left about eleven, happy for reasons of which 
his hostess had no suspicion. 

At 3 a. m. on the following morning, the three ladies 
were comfortably settled in their cabin on board the 
steamer that was to bear them to Constantinople ; they 
exulted in the success of their manoeuvre ; Miss Pipara 
already saw a long perspective before her, where in the 
most aristocratic London society, she, a baroness, figured, 
eclipsing all the English ladies by her beauty and. 
grace. 

When summoned to breakfast, the mother and 
daughters entered the general saloon elegantly attired ; 
their entrance created a sensation ; they ranked amongst 
the aristocrats of Athens. The company rose, and made 
a movement to give the ladies the best places. Nobody 
present showed so much anxiety to make them comfort- 
able as M. Patroclus Scopelides, who, in re-arranging the 
seats, contrived to place himself between Desposyne 
Pipara and her mother. 

Of the astonishment of Madame Caramela and her 
daughters to find our hero here, I shall say nothing at 
present ; I shall leave them to enjoy as they may, the 
glassy sea and lovely landscape, together with the society 
of their unexpected fellow-passenger, M. Scopelides. 

The good ship carries them on to Constantinople. I 
shall also ask my readers to withdraw their attention for 
awhile from the doings of Baron Thomas, Colonel Fenton, 
Dr. Smoke, M. Salamourakia, M. Homogenes, and the 
great Promoter, Dabini, promising, however, that later 
on, we shall rejoin those worthies. I shall now take up 
that part of my narrative that treats of Dame Europa's 
enquiries after her husband, Jupiter. 

(To be continued.) 
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on board the same steamer, and accompany jou to the 
tod of the voyage. Sister," (turning to Callisto) " pray 
;ive my message to your mamma about the money. 
>he may have it when she pleases. Tell her, too, of this 
conversation. Farewell Callisto. Farewell Pipara, 
dearest, cruellest, sweetest Pipara, farewell." 

He paused, and stood gazing with impassioned looks 
on his fair tyrant. Suddenly springing forward, he 
caught her in his arms, and passionately and repeatedly 
kissed her lips. Releasing as quickly as he had clasped 
her, he rushed wildly from the room and out of the house. 
Pipara frightened and taken by surprise, had not been 
able to resist Scopelides' close embrace, but when the 
aggressor had retreated, she gave vent to her feelings in 
exclamations of " detestable, abominable creature." 

Pipara, carried away by her admiration of the English 
baron — for such she believed Thomas, the flunkey, to be 
— could see no excellence in Scopelides, who was one of 
the handsomest men in Athens, -as well as one of the 
best connected. She had regarded him with indifference 
before the arrival of the soirdisant baroii ; she now hated 
him. Callisto, on the other hand, really liked Scopelides, 
and would have loved him but for her high training, 
which taught that no man was deserving, matrimonially 
considered, who was not in a position to make good 
settlements. She was just then flirting with Doctor 
Smoke, but she did not allow him to go so far as to 
make a declaration of affection. , Callisto was no fool. 
She saw through the Doctor's canards and absurd stories. 
There were moments when she almost doubted his sanity, 
but at last she came to the conclusion that his tongue 
was always some thousand miles in advance of his imagi- 
nation, fertile as was that faculty, and that however 
clever his pen, that instrument must always be some 
thousand miles in the rear of his imagination. The 
clever girl did not for a moment suspect that the corre- 
spondent of an American newspaper could come to Greece 
and endeavour there to pass off glowing fictions as 
sterling truth. 

When the sisters Caramela found themselves alone 
after the departure of M. Scopelides, they, as may be 
expected, commenced to talk of what had just occurred. 

E E 
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Callisto thought Pipara had shown very little tact in 
speaking so freely, and provoking M. Scopelides to utter, 
threats which he would not fail to put into execution, 
being a man who piqued himself on keeping his word. 
Pipara recognised the truth of her sisters observations, 
and began to be apprehensive ; but gradually her faith 
in Baron Thomas triumphed. Was he not an English 
peer, and in London, where he of course was well-known 
and universally respected, could he not easily annihilate 
Scopelides ? ripara now loved for the first time in her 
life, and, as is the case with all women in such a condi- 
tion of feeling, her lover was in her eyes a hero. Besides, 
it must be remembered that Miss Pipara in fixing her 
affections on the English baron had remained true to her 
training. She had yielded her heart to a nobleman, and 
looked forward to becoming in due time a baroness. 

The sisters were still discussing the recent adventure 
when their mother entered the boudoir. Madame Caramela 
was not in high spirits. She had been to see Monsieur 
Salamourakia, the banker, to ask a loan of one hundred 
thousand drachmae for six months, offering as security 
shares which were really worth five hundred thousand. 
She wanted the money to defray the expenses of her 
journey to Constantinople, whither she was preparing to 
conduct her two daughters, and where Pipara' s marriage 
was to be celebrated. The banker knowing how pressing 
was Madame Caramela's necessity, had the meanness to 
offer an advance of only fifty thousand drachmae on her 
shares. For this accommodation he required twenty-five 
per cent., and knowing that his customer, though in 
want of ready cash, held considerable property, he hinted 
a wish for additional security. Monsieur Salamourakia' s 
terms were so exorbitant that Madame Caramela, much 
as she wanted the money, hesitated about concluding 
the bargain. She said she would take time to consider, 
and leaving the matter an open question, returned in 
gloomy mood to her house. Here she found her daughters 
still talking over the details of Monsieur Scopelides' visit. 
The mother was soon put in possession of the facts. 
After a little reflection she said : — 

" Now, girls, if you follow my advice, we may arrange 
this business in a way that win satisfy us all. Callisto, 
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if you only keep quiet, you shall have Scopelides. 
Pipara's fete is sealed. She shall be Baroness Thomas. 
I go to call on Scopelides and play my game with him.' 9 

Madame Caramela ordered her carnage and drove off, 
leaving her daughters in a very tranquil frame of mind. 
The young ladies had boundless confidence in their 
mother's abilities, both as a match-maker and a match* 
breaker. They believed she would accomplish what she 
had promised. 

Their faith was rewarded. After an absence of three 
hours, Madame Caramela returned. She was in high 
spirits. She had accepted Scopelides' proffered loan, 
and had filled him with gratitude by so doing. 

u And now, girls;" went on the sagacious mother, " I 
have invited Scopelides to spend the evening here. He 
is delighted at the invitation. Pipara, you must be very 
kind and amiable to him, and so put him on a wrong 
scent. My game is this : I have taken our tickets for 
Constantinople. As soon as Scopelides leaves tins even- 
ing, we go down to Piraeus and go on board the steamer 
which sails to-morrow morning for the Golden Horn. 
We must remain in our cabin to escape observation. 
Scopelides will not know of our departure for some days. 
I shall to-night arrange so that he will not call here for 
a few days. 

u But, said Pipara, " at the end of that time he will 
follow us." 

u Yes; but you will be married, and will have left for 
London with your husband, before Patroclus reaches 
Constantinople. Baron Thomas must send me a letter, 
saying he has started with his bride for Venice, and 
intends to proceed to Vienna, where he will remain for 
some time. I have already given Scopelides to under- 
stand I don't approve of your marrying Baron Thomas. 
We must make him believe you married secretly and 
without my consent." . 

" But," said Callisto, u how will you account for being 
at Constantinople ?" ' 

.. ." I leave that to chance. Violent-tempered men like 
Scopelides don't reason under excitement. I intend to 
propose accompanying him to Vienna. Of course he'll 
accept the offer. Then comes your chance, Callisto. 



